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These Great Artists of the 
EDINBURGH FESTIVAL... 
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Claire Bloom 
Sir Adrian Boult Sena Jurinac Fernando Previtali 
Gioconda de Vito Yehudi Menuhin William Primrose 
D. Fischer-Dieskau Gerald Moore Sir Malcolm Sargent 
Wilhelm Furtwangler Aldo Noni Solomon 
Cambridge University Madrigal Singers conouctor: Boris Ord 
Philharmonia Orchestra Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Paganini String Quartet 
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WHATEVER YOUR TASTE you will always find something new at Imhofs. Our 
staff are pleased to advise on comparative recordings. LP records of all leading 
manufacturers ‘are immediately available from stock and our overseas lists are unique. 
Come and browse at your leisure at IMHOFS. 


BUYING YOUR RADIOGRAM FROM IMHOFS (or radio or television set) 
you may take advantage of our 5-YEAR MAINTENANCE SCHEME. The 24-hour 
service includes all labour charges, component replacement and use of a loan set 
when necessary. It will cost you only 2/- a week for a radiogram, 6d. a week for 
a radio or from 3/9 a week for a television set. Same day service? ..... Ring 
Museum 7878 before [2 noon and your equipment will be serviced by the same 
evening ; phone after mid-day and it will be serviced by noon the next day. This 
same-day service without all-in maintenance is also available on equipment not purchased 
at Imhofs. May we send you details? 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD. 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 MUSEUM 7878 
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The first release of twenty-five Decca M.P. 
full frequency range records was listed in 
our centre supplement to the July issue of 
The Gramophone. This month, our supplement . 


an 


is devoted to announcing the twenty-first 


release of Decca long playing full frequency range records. [) E C C 0 f f ‘oe 
* classical only [ [ fy P 


056d TRADE Mane 


rHE DECCA RECORD COMPANY a? BS .. 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, s.w.9 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


@ A NEW ERA IN 
HIGH -FIDELITY 


Our recent advertisements have stressed the importance of the 
complete line of high-fidelity equipment we shall be introducing during 
the next year. We have told you that it will be the most complete range 
of really high-grade equipment that has ever been offered to the world 
of music-lovers. We should like to tell you something more. 


We invented the term “ high-fidelity ’’ in 1927 because we were 
the first manufacturers to realise that ‘* wireless ’’ could try to recreate 
music in the home. During those 25 years we have designed and made 
only equipment which could completely satisfy those who wanted music, 
as distinct from the “‘ characteristic noise of a radio set.” At no time 
did we ever tamper with quality for the sake of a widespread popularity 
at a low price. 


So we became the protagonists and leaders of the high-grade sound 
equipment industry, and the pioneer trail we blazed has since been 
followed by many others, to whom we bear no illwill but rather accept 
their efforts as a challenge to our leadership. On the other hand, some 
of the mass-producers have tried to create what they fondly believed 
were “ de luxe ’”’ instruments, but confusing price with quality of sound 
(not being sound quality specialists), their efforts produced expensive 
equipment which sounded like enlarged cheap radiograms. 


The art or science of recreating music in the home is a very 
specialised business, and success has come to but few. We have kept 
alive, when others have come and gone, because we knew just a little 
more than the others, and our equipment kept on selling through slumps 
and the other bedevilments of this uneasy economic world in which we 
live. Yet during all that time we have been trying to find a way whereby 
really high-grade musical reproduction can be made available to a 
wider audience. Price is the limiting factor, and price is a function of 
productivity. 


The smaller manufacturer is at the mercy of sub-contractors who 
supply him with the bits and pieces he cannot produce himself. The 
large manufacturer is hamstrung by an established tradition where price 
is more important than quality of sound output. The only escape from 
this dilemma is for a large manufacturer to dedicate himself to the sole 
cause of high-fidelity reproduction. We were dedicated all right ; all 
we had to decide was to become big. That decision has been made. 


We have waited 25 years for the market to be ready for such a 
revolutionary programme and we now have the evidence that the time 
has come for such a new venture to be undertaken. From now on the 
words “‘ Hartley-Turner ”’ will stand for a large and virile organisation, 
unhampered by cheap and nasty traditions, which will design and 
manufacture the best possible equipment at a price absolutely un- 
paralleled in the realm of high-grade sound systems And with a 
performance that will make even our own last year’s efforts seem 
somewhat primitive. It is only because our post-war market has become 
world-wide that large-scale production can now be undertaken. 


We shall be glad to appoint a limited number of high-grade dealers 
throughout Britain who want to offer their customers this new and 
revolutionary equipment ; but the desire must be there to show and 
demonstrate something better, something in which they can take a real 
pride in recommending. Naturally we shall offer the same service and 
terms customarily expected from the well-known names in the industry, 
but what we shall also offer is the opportunity, for the first time, of 
selling real high-fidelity instruments to users who do not need to be 
either technical experts or home constructors. If we may use an 
Americanism, “‘ High-Fidelity has become streamlined.” 


Get on to our mailing list to-day 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 
152 HAMMERSMITH ROAD, LONDON, W.6 
Phone : RIVerside 7387 
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Our needle will give 
many hours of brilliant 
and faithful reproduction 


before requiring re- 


placement. Record and 
surface noises are virtu- 
ally eliminated with the 
““Windsor’’ Sapphire = P 
needle. MU 


e IF YOUR RETAILER CANNOT SUPPLY WINDSOR 
NEEDLES, PLEASE ORDER DIRECT ON FORM BELOW 


ih lemme -\ 4 





To SAPPHIRE BEARINGS LTD. ; 
16 CATHERINE PLACE, LONDON, S.W.|I 
Please supply 
*TRAILER 
*STRAIGHT } @ 2/6 each. 
*MIDGET 


Windsor Sapphire Needles. 

For which | enclose Postal 
Order to the value of 

(No Postage required). 





PE pi cnceshtantapcentnieensssbeveshaneeaxcashe a vominerivbasscoeestocvseeun 
*Cross out type not required. 
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sing the ear--- 


THOSE WHO KNOW  Ictis generally appreciated by 
those concerned with the technical aspect of high quality, 
that the QUAD amplifier will provide the highest possible 
standard regardless of cost, and that the standard is in fact 
governed by the limitations of the loudspeaker, records, 
pickup and other factors external to the amplifier. 





Those concerned will find much else to praise—the mechanical 
design—the unique circuit developments—the standard of 
workmanship. That is why you find it used by those concerned 
with quality in sound. That is why it is used by leading recording 
engineers, manufacturers of quality loudspeakers and pickups and indeed all 
requiring amplification above reproach. 


ONE WORD of advice—the QUAD is designed 
to feed the loudspeaker with a replica of the input 
applied to it with a very high degree of accuracy. 
Since different makes and types of pickups give 
different performances, we provide for the addition 
of correction circuits between pickup and amplifier. 
It is useless to connect a pickup designed for both 
standard and LP directly to the amplifier. If the degree 
of accuracy is to be maintained then meticulous care 
must be taken in the technical design of suitable pickup 
correction so that source impedance, input impedance, 
level and other characteristics are correct for the 
particular make of pickup to be used. 

Complete correction and filtering units are available 
for specific pickups and these require no 

technical knowledge to install. We strongly recommend 
these units in place of the “‘ hit and miss ” 
compensation often attempted. The QUAD can be 
used with almost any pickup, but you are 

advised to write to us if you are in any doubt. 
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MANUFACTURING CO LTD 
HUNTINGDON > HUNTS > TEL: 368 
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AMAZING REALISM from Records or Radio! 


When you hear your Records on an 


RADIOGRAM 
You will realise how much has been missing. 


This extremely handsome radiogram is specially designed to 


give the most 
FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION 


from records of all speeds and incorporates these outstanding 
features : 


@ Three speed intermixing auto-changer. 


@ Separate Bass and Treble lift controls, ensuring ample 
correction for any type of recording. 

@ Adjustable reflexing sound chamber for different rooms or 
furnishing. 


@ 8-valve receiver giving 8 watts push-pull output, with 
negative feed-back. 


@ High grade 10-inch Loudspeaker. 
@ Generous Record storage 





space. 
Satisfacti M -back i : The Radiogram 

o eee or Money-bac Other Models available Ghacste af the 69 GNS. 
DE LUXE RADIOGRAM 99 Gns. Standard Model is 


@ Demonstrations daily until SUPER RADIO- available separately Tax Paid 


6 p.m., Sats. 5 p.m. (tax paid). As Model FC 38 com- 
@ Convenient H.P. terms if GRAM 125 Gns. (tax paid). plete with valves 
required. £23.13.0 (tax paid) 


ARMSTRONG WIRELESS & TELEVISION Co. Ltd. WARTERS ROAD. Kiommomae NA 











Introducing THE “RD JUNIOR’ RADIO UNIT 


A HIGH FIDELITY, VARIABLE SELECTIVITY SUPERHET 


Designed primarily for use with our own 
amplifiers, this unit may also be used 
satisfactorily with the majority of other 
high-quality amplifiers, in particular, models 
are available specially matched to work with 
the Leak Point | and QUAD amplifiers. 


MAIN FEATURES. 


Coverage: 16-50 m., 200-550 m., and 800-2,000 m. 
Three degrees of Selectivity : 7, 15 and 23 ke/s. 
Amplified A.V.C. 

Low distortion N.F.B. detector. 

** Magic Eye ’’ tuning indicator. 

Latest miniature BRIMAR valves throughout. 

Power consumption : 300 v. 25 m/A., 6.3 v. 1.5 a. 

54 in. x 93 in. illuminated dial ; flywheel drive system. 


PRICE =: Including suitable connecting lead, £18/7/6, plus 
Purchase Tax £6/8/7. 


A detailed technical specification of this unit will gladly be 
forwarded post free on request. 

Available from leading dealers in London and the Provinces, 
or if in any difficulty please apply direct. 


Trade and Export Enquiries invited. 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION BUILT SOUND EQUIPMENT 
*“RODEVCO HOUSE,” 116 BLACKHEATH ROAD, GREENWICH, S.E.10. TiDeway 1723 
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MELTROPE ANTI-STAT 


LONG PLAYING RECORD DRESSING 


Meltrope Anti-stat is a scientific preparation approved by The Decca Record 
Company Ltd., guaranteed to disperse the static charge from long playing records. 
This is a record dressing which will be eagerly welcomed by all L.P. users. 


{5- <4? . 
A ‘charged’ L.P. record attracts and holds dirt and dust. Ground into the record by L. ING L - ° l [hy 
LONG PLAYING 


RECORD. DRESSING 


the stylus, this dirt can seriously damage the microgrooves, increasing both wear 


and surface noise. A record treated with Meltrope Anti-stat is free from dirt and dust, 


@ Frees your LONG PiavinG 
RECORDS FROM STATIC 


and therefore plays more quietly, gives better reproduction, and has a longer life. 
@ PRevents THE ATTRACTION 

OF DUST 
@ improves reproouction 


@ reouces wear 


i DAVIS (CHEMICALS) LTD. LONDON £9 
Meltrope Anti-stat is available 7 sear oar ath 
. Noy aavd 
from your dealer, price per bottle A ’ FOR USE om 73 RPM, RECORD? 9 
4 | ry vt 
4 ' B99 . 
4 i z 
‘ ‘ rh 
Of 


BUY A BOTTLE OF ANTI-STAT WITH YOUR NEXT LONG PLAYING RECORD 

















Bones FOR ALL YOUR RECORDS 
Overseas gift parcels and personal export orders a_ speciality 


RADIOGRAMS AND 








RECORD PLAYERS By personal call or by post you can get all the records you want 
Almas 0 eglendid choles. in at Barnes—London’s fine record centre. A service really interested 
stock. Any make supplied— to satisfy you—and ready with expert helpful advice whenever you 
nde — easy payments, want it. If you cannot call, post your order to the Oxford Street 


or Kensington address and your records will be sent by return. 


W. H. BARNES LTD. | 
425 OXFORD ST., W.I. Mayfair 4233 33 172 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W.8. WEStern 0791 


CROYDON, 38 George St., CROydon 1336 STRATFORD, 338 High St., MARyland 2275 
HAMMERSMITH, 37 King St., RiVerside 1417 ; ILFORD, 135 High Rd., ILFord 0446 











SOUTHWARK, 64 London Rd., WATerloo 5477 EAST HAM, 64 High St. North, GRAngewood 0310 
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Now you can enjoy true concert performance in your own 
home . concert realism and clarity of tone and concert 
continuity, in the comfort of your armchair. This exciting 
new listening experience made possible by the Monarch Auto- 
matic Record Changer can now be yours. The Monarch is fitted 
by all the leading radiogram and record player manufacturers. 
It is also available for easy installation into existing units. 
Price £12 10s (imc. tax). Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 
The Monarch automatically selects and plays 12”, 10” and 1” records 
at 78, 45 or 334 r.p.m. New extended frequency range dual stylus 


pick-up gives a realism of tone hitherto unattained. Capacity 10 
records intermixed in any order. 


LOOK FOR THE B.S.R. TRADE MARK 


AUTOMATIC RECORD CHANGER 








BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS LTD., CLAREMONT WORKS, OLD HILL, STAFFS. 
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POUISHNOFF pIN-POINTS 
GRUNDIG’S BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE 


He said “‘ The ‘ Reporter’ really reports.” Only four words, but what 
a testimony from a man of his renown ! Beauty and masterly design as 
well as the superb quality and high fidelity of its performance in repro- 
ducing ail sounds, typify the Grundig Console 700C. 


TWO-SPEED PERFORMANCE. The 1,200 feet of tape give you 
ONE HOUR of high-fidelity music recording and play-back or TWO 
HOURS of perfect speech recording and play-back ! High speed rewind 
mechanism enables you to reproduce from (or record on) any part of the 
tape in a few seconds. Each new recording automatically erases the 
previous one—or recordings can be kept indefinitely. Push-button 
control ; magic eye tuning ; condenser microphone ; 10-in. high flux 
. 5 loudspeaker ;_ bass/treble tone control. Sound frequency range: 
And here is the Grundig “‘ Reporter ’’ 700L. Music—50-10,000 c/s. Speech—50-6,000 c/s. 

Compact, portable and supreme in its per- 

formance. Price : 80 gns. including unique ANOTHER TESTIMONY ! : 

condenser microphone. H.P. terms available. _ J. Pauer, Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal Academy of 

usic writes : 

** I would like to record my enthusiastic appreciation of your 
* Reporter’ Tape Recorder. ... It is being used for musical and 
cultural purposes at the Royal Academy of Music and is making 
a very valuable contribution to my work. Its extraordinary 


clarity and the very sensitive qualities of the microphone are © 
quite a revelation . . .” 














Ui 





2-SPEED 


Price 95 gns. H.P. terms available. Not 
only a revelation—but a revolution 


in tape recording ! TAPE RECORDER 
Write for Ilustrated Folder to Dept. G, GRUNDIG (GT. BRITAIN) LTD., KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, S.E.3 
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Ist RELEASE 


of the U.K. Catalogue of 


SUPRAPHON 


L.P. RECORDS. 33 


10” (LPM) 27/344. @ 12” (LPV) 36/5}u. 
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Here is news indeed for all serious music 
lovers! These outstanding Supraphon LP 
records—the first U.K. issue—are a revelation 
of authentic interpretation and faithful re- 
production. 





RECORD No. 


LPM 15/17 Slavonic Dances. Op.46andOp. Czech Philhar- 
(6 sides) 72. (Complete recording) monic Orchestra 


LPM 24/26 Stabat Mater. Op. 58 ” 
D. Tikalova (Sopr.), M. Krasova 


TITLE ORCHESTRA ARTIST or CONDUCTOR COMPOSER 





Vaclav Talich Antonin Dvorak 





Vaclav _ Antonin Dvorak 


(Contr.), B. Blachut (Tenor), 
K. Kalas (Bass) 


an 
Czech Singers Chorus 





LPM 13 


Twilight. An Idyll, Op. 39 
In the Tatras 
Symphonic Poem, Op. 26 


Karel Sejna 
Karel Ancerl 


Zolenak Fibich 
V. Novak 





LPM 18 
(2 sides) 


Symphony No. 5 in B flat major 
Op. 55 


Konstantin Ivanov 


Alexander Glazunov 





LPM 20 


Nocturnes (2 Fetes) 
El Amor Brujo (Love the 
Sorcerer) 


Roger Desormiere 
Jean Meylan 


Claude Debussy 
M. de Falla 








LPM 31 


Bolero 
Seven Beauties 
Portraits in Music 


Roger Desormiere 
Nyazi 


Maurice Ravel 
Kara Karajev 





LPM 11/12 


Symphony No. 3 in A minor 
Op. 56. ** Scottish ” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Overture, Op. 21 


Dresden State 
Orchestra 
Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra 


Rudolf Kempe 


Hermann Scherchen 


F. Mendelssohn—Bartholdy 


” 





Les Pruludes, Symphonic Poem 


Fantasy on Hungarian 
Folk Songs 


Leipzig Gewandhaus 
Orchestra 

Prague Radio 
Symphony Orch. 


Franz Konwitschny 


Karel Sejna (Conductor) 
Istvan Antal (Piano) 


Franz Liszt 


””? 





~ LPM 32 


Serenade in E Major, Op. 22 


Prague Soloists 
Orchestra 


Vaclav Talich 


Antonin Dvorak 





LPM 39/40 
(3 sides) 


Slavonic Mass for Soli, Chorus, 
Organ and Orchestra 
Sonata in E flat minor 


Brno Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


Bretislav Bakala (Conductor) 
Frantisek Michalek (Organ) 
Josef Palenicek (Piano) 


Leos Janacek 


””? 





LPM 59 
(2 sides) 


Concerto for Oboe and 
Orchestra 


Antonin Devaty (Conductor) 
Frantisek Hantak (Oboe) 


Frantisek Krommer-Kramar 





LPV 5 
(2 sides) 


Serenade in E flat major 
Op. 6 


Czech Philhar- 
monic Orchestra 


Vaclav Talich 


Josef Suk 





LPV 68 


Till Eulenspiegel, Symphonic 
Poem, Op. 28 
Ss Poem, Op. 33 

About the Eternal Longing 


Franz Konwitschny 
Karel Sejna 


Richard Strauss 
Vitezslav Novak 





pA, 
Sriise 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write for 
the name of your nearest stockist. 
Trade ‘enquiries to the Main Distributors : 


JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO. LTD. 


9 ADAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone : Temple Bar 1081/2 
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©¢ The performance of this magnificent tragedy is near 






perfect, as one expects it to be from such a fine company. 
...... Like many of the great books of our heritage, 






Shakespeare can be enjoyed, by sentences, couplets, or whole 






scenes or plays at any time the mind is so inclined. And this 






recorded play, apart from its own goodness, makes one 
realise just how much the gramophone record has now to 







offer us in this new long-playing phase of its development. °° 
MUSIC 







CLAIRE BLOOM: ALAN BADEL 


AND THE OLD VIC COMPANY IN 


ROMEO 
& JULIET 


by William Shakespeare 









CHARACTERS (IN ORDER OF SPEAKING) 


Chorus - - WILLIAM DEVLIN Paris - 7 JOHN WARNER 
Sampson - ~ WOLFE MORRIS Peter - - NEWTON BLICK 
Gregory - - GEORGE MURCELL Nurse - - ATHENE SEYLER 
Abraham 7 . HUGH DAVID Juliet - - CLAIRE BLOOM 
Benvolio - - WILLIAM SQUIRE Mercutio - . PETER FINCH 
Tybalt - . LAURENCE PAYNE Old Capulet - - ROBERT WELLES 
Capulet - - JOHN PHILLIPS Friar Laurence - LEWIS CASSON 
Lady Capulet - YVONNE COULETTE Balthasar - - JOHN BRESLIN 
Montague - - RUPERT HARVEY Apothecary - - WOLFE MORRIS 
Lady Montague - DAPHNE HEARD Friar John - - ROBERT WELLES 
Escalus, Prince of Verona WILLIAM DEVLIN Page to Paris - ALAN DOBIE 
Romeo - - ALAN BADEL 
Produced by HUGH HUNT - Music composed by CLIFTON PARKER 
and played under the direction of CHRISTOPHER WHELEN - ALP 1053-4-5 








“HIS MASTER’S VOICE’ 


LONG PLAY 


(333 rpm. RECORDS) 
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N his latest book, ‘‘A Composer’s World,”’ 

Hindemith has a very interesting passage 
which makes a point I have not seen made 
elsewhere : 


‘A composer writing for a larger hall 
loses a good deal of the freedom afforded 
by the smaller one. Melodies, in order 
to be understood, must be written so 
that the physical and mental distance 
between the performers and listeners 
cannot distort them. In rhythm, 
metrical structures will push themselves 
into the foreground, due to their 
greater intelligibility. Thus rhythmic 
patterns which, in order to be grasped 
intelligently, require a keen analytic 
mind on the part of the listener, ought 
to be avoided. Rapidly moving harmonies 
or harmonies of too great a complexity are not 
advisable, for the same reason. It is striking 
to see how sensitive our classical 
masters were in this respect. The 
technique of their symphonic works is 
essentially different from that of their 
chamber music, although all the basic 
material is identical. Nowadays we 
find many writers who neglect these 
necessities. Oftentimes we hear orchestra 
pieces written in a technique of com- 
plete linear independence, of great 
harmonic and tonal detail, and of 
rhythmic obscurity, all of which lose 
about fifty per cent of their substance 
before they reach the listener’s ears.”’ 
(Italics mine.) \ 


That paragraph seems to me to contain 
some important truths, though Hindemith 
perhaps overstates them. In the matter of 
rhythm Stravinsky’s Sacre, and much of the 
orchestral music influenced by it, illustrates 
the writer’s point very neatly, for there the 
rhythms push themselves into the foreground 
and can be instantly grasped. At the 
opposite extreme, a work like Messiaen’s 
horrible Turangalila Symphony (God forbid 
that we should have a recording thrust 
upon us!) cannot, I submit, be properly 
grasped in the concert hall, either rhythm- 
ically or harmonically, and requires to be 
worked out on paper. On the other hand, 
baroque counterpoint, as exemplified in 
Bach’s church music, can be followed 
intelligently only if the complex variety of 
thythms within the general tempo makes 
itself felt; and in a large building all we 
are apt to hear, after the first three entries, 
is the old sewing machine grinding on and 
on. And the same remark applies, I should 
have thought, to much of Hindemith’s own 
music. 
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A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


By EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


The sentence I italicised appears even 
more important, for it describes a difficulty 
I have often experienced in listening to the 
symphonies of Michael Tippett and Peter 
Racine Fricker, the orchestral and operatic 
music of Alban Berg and (still more) other 
composers of the dodecaphonic school. It 
is a curious, but I think undeniable, fact 
that the gramophone does not help us very 
much in this respect, although one might 
expect that it should. If a recording of one 
of these scores is adequately spacious and 
recessed, then the effect is the same as that 
of a concert hall; if the recording is dry, 
and all the instruments seem to come from 
the same position, very near to us, the 
result, apart from being unendurably hard 
on the ear, is a mere flat blare, from which 
the harmony is equally difficult to dis- 
entangle. The new recording of the Walton 
Symphony (H.M.V.) is a case in point. 
This is, in my view, a failure, for the 
heavily scored—and explicitly harmonised 
—-passages, of which there are far too many, 
are both harsh and confused, thus making 
the worst of both worlds. That it is possible 
to record successfully a complex modern 
score the LP issues of Strauss’s later tone 
poems (especially Zarathustra and _ the 
Symphonia Domestica) bear witness. Mahler’s 
Fourth Symphony, though a complex score, 
is rhythmically and harmonically fairly 
simple ;_ but those who find such music 
hard to follow will probably be more at 
ease with the Van Beinum recording 
(Decca), which is superbly clear, than with 
the Walter version (Col.), which, though 
greatly improved in the LP edition and a 
far more idiomatic performance, is less 
limpid in timbre. 

Owing to the anarchic condition of 
music at the present time, few symphonic 
or operatic scores are harmonically clear or 
consistent enough to be directly com- 
prehensible, either in the concert hall or 
on the gramophone. Either the rhythms 
force themselves on our attention, at the 
expense of the harmony, or vice versa ; 
whereas the two should be complementary. 
I should except the work of Benjamin 
Britten, and—as an outstanding case—the 
Fifth Symphony of Shostakovich. This 
uneven work by a man of genius is among 
the few large-scale modern pieces that 


achieve an emotionally complex effect by 
simple means. A glance at almost any 
page of the score will establish this point. 
That the symphony is uneven is probably 
the result of a conflict between personal and 
political aims. Roughly speaking, it is the 
inward-looking first and third movements 
which make the work treasurable, while 
the extrovert II and IV are dishearteningly 
trivial. II is inferior Mahler—a kind of 
Landler which makes clever use of common- 
place material, and IV, despite a beautiful 
central episode, does not get enough 
nourishment from the meagre opening 
theme. But I, with its serene ending, has 
a prophetic quality that is impressive, 
while III is the finest section of all. Marked 
larghetto, and dominated by the tone of 
the string band, this elegiac movement, of a 
desolate but noble melancholy, has a depth 
of feeling that is rare in contemporary music. 
Since the deletion of the Stokowski set the 
symphony has not been available on disc: 
the new version, by the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra under Jascha Horenstein (Vox), 
is on the whole eminently satisfactory. The 
string tone is magnificent, and the wood- 
wind and brass ring out clear and true, 
except for the flute, which has many 
important solos but executes them in a 
timid manner, with excessive vibrato. The 
agonising climax of III is easily accom- 
modated by the recording, which is wide 
in range and agreeably resonant. 

Another work by the same composer, the 
Piano Quintet, Op. 57, seems likely to 
become one of his most popular pieces. The 
widely varying moods, which seem to be 
characteristic of Shostakovich’s tempera- 
ment, are much more happily combined in 
this work than they are in the symphonies ; 
the material is exceptionally attractive; 
and the open writing makes the best use ot 
the somewhat monotonous instrumental 
lay-out. When the recording by the Chigi 
Quintet (Decca) was published, it seemed 
improbable that we should soon have a 
better account of the music; but the 
Hollywood version (Capitol), which fol- 
lowed hard on the heels of the Decca issue, 
proved that it was possible to have an even 
firmer grasp of the work. This is one of the 
best chamber music recordings in the 
current catalogues. 
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Those who love the music of Vaughan 
Williams when he is most deeply himself 
must for long have wondered when they 
would be given his “‘ Pastoral ’’ Symphony. 
The LP issue (Decca) was well worth 
waiting for, and should make converts for 
the work which, because of its quiet, 
meditative quality and lack of the more 
obvious dramatic aspects of symphonic 
music, has tended to be neglected even in 
the concert hall. As Tovey pointed out, 
this is the work of a countryman (V.W. has 
described his London Symphony as “a 
symphony by a Londoner’’), whereas 
Beethoven’s “‘Pastoral’’ evokes the pleasures 
of a day spent in the country by a city 
‘dweller. The remark implies a profound 
difference of vision. Beethoven’s view of the 
country is much more stylised than V.W.’s, 
and—because of the subsequent inter- 
vention of impressionist art—less subtle in 
its methods of evocation. The classical 
composer with the romantic heart presents 
us with a series of steel engravings. V.W., 
on the other hand, shows himself to no 
extent objective in this symphony: he 
thinks his own thoughts in the presence of 
trees and slow clouds, leaving us at the end 
beneath an evening sky, forgetful of the 
day that has preceded it. This profoundly 
English work appears to me one of the 
masterpieces of our time; we should be 
grateful for so beautiful a performance, and 
for the care with which it has been recorded. 
There can be no question, I suppose, that 
his ‘‘ Pastoral’’ is one of Beethoven’s most 
lovable works, and there is sure to be much 
dispute about the rival merits of the recent 
LP issues. In the Vox disc Klemperer’s 
solicitude for the bird-song that is a constant 
feature of the exquisite score makes it sound 
almost like a concerto for woodwind. 
Combined with the very leisurely tempi, the 
balance gives us the impression that we are 
listening to a performance of Beethoven’s 
own day. This is a remarkable feat, but 
the gain is not total, for III seems to me 
really too slow, and the tuttis in IV sound 
clumsy and lumpish—but this may be 
chiefly a fault of the recording which, 
though on the whole good, deteriorates 
badly at the centre of the disc. The Stein- 
berg version (Capitol) is scarcely, if at all, 
less affectionate, and has the advantage of 
a wonderfully luminous recording ; but I 
shall not be surprised if I find myself in the 
minority in preferring this issue to the Vox. 

Both these companies, and Nixa too, 
specialise in silent surfaces: I wish I could 
say as much for Decca and E.M.I. Decca 
LPs have improved a lot in this respect, 
during the past year or so; but, to judge 
by results, E.M.I. still pay far too little 
attention to this aspect of their discs. 
Intermittent mutterings, crackles and ticks 
on an otherwise silent surface are far more 
distracting than the uniformly heavy hiss 
we often have to put up with on SP. 

That enterprising little company, Argo, 
after some dire failures that were the more 
depressing because the contemporary music 
chosen was otherwise unavailable on disc, 
seems at last to have got through its teething 
period. Humphrey Searle’s Piano Sonata 
and Racine Fricker’s Violin Sonata were 
among the casualties, and it is very much 
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to be hoped that these recordings will now 
be remade, for the pieces are of great 
interest and were, as far as one could judge, 
well played. In Busoni’s Violin Sonata 
No. 2, in E minor, and -Barték’s String 
Quartet No. 1, nothing stands between us 
and the really excellent performances. The 
noble Violin Sonata is the first important 
work of Busoni’s to be recorded. It dates 
from 1898 and consists of several linked 
movements, ending with a set of variations 
on Bach’s chorale, ‘‘ Wie wohl ist mir, O 
Freund der Seelen.’’ The style is much less 
elusive—also less profoundly interesting— 
than that of Busoni’s final period ; but in its 
Brahmsian way this is a thoughtful and 
moving work. The performance, by Max 
Rostal and Noel Mewton-Wood, is beauti- 
fully smooth and musical, though something 
more might perhaps have been done to 
mitigate the disjointed effect of the com- 
position. There has been no available 


recording of Barték’s beautiful and passion- 
ately serious 


First Quartet since the 
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deletion of the Pro Arte set. The Hirsch 
Quartet give a most comprehensive account 
of the difficult score, and their intonation 
is admirably true. The recording is solid 
and faithful, except for a few moments 
towards the end of II ; and the surface is 
exceptionally silent. The omission of eight 
bars from III (two bars before number 30) 
suggests a faulty tape join, and if the 
omitted bars can be restored in future copies, 
this will be a most desirable record. 

In conclusion, I wish to plead (not for 
the first time) that, when issuing classical 
concertos, the companies should tell us 
whose cadenzas are being used. This is not 
mere fuss-pottery: cadenzas are not, or 
should not be, just vestigial frills, and in 
some cases, such as Mozart’s Piano Con- 
certos and Beethoven’s No. 4, quite a large 
number of cadenzas, apart from the com- 
poser’s own, are in current use. The taste 
of the pianist is here decisive and we want 
to know whether, for example, he is playing 
Beethoven or Moscheles or Saint-Saéns. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


pi of a sudden Beethoven’s Hammer- 
klavier Sonata enters the news, what with 
the Columbia re-issue of the old Wein- 
gartner orchestral version, a brand-new 
Weingartner version played by Kurt 
Graunke and the Bavarian Symphony 
(Urania) and the original played by 
Solomon (Victor). There is much to be 
said for Weingartner’s ideas about the 
sonata ; certainly its length and breadth 
evade the majority of pianists, and the late 
conductor’: orchestration is amazingly 
Beethoven-like. His own recording was 
made many years ago, but even at that it 
still has life; and while it cannot match 
the Urania version in sound, Graunke does 
not have the stature of a Weingartner. 
Solomon, one of the few living pianists who 
can successfully engage the Hammerklavier, 
plays with expected resource. For good 
measure there is, on this disc, Beethoven’s 
Les Adieux Sonata, superbly managed. In 
actual playing time, this is one of the longest 
LPs on the market. 

Some standard symphonies: the Brahms 
First, led by Scherchen and the Orchestra 
of the Vienna State Opera (Westminster) 
in a taut, clipped, unrelaxed but rather 
impressive manner; the same orchestra 
and conductor in Haydn’s Trauersymphonie 
and La Passione, to which the same remarks 
apply ; Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, with Ferenc 
Fricsay and the RIAS Symphony (Decca), 
in which are featured a few unfortunate 
ideas in the first movement that do not come 
off; and Bruckner’s Seventh, led by Karl 
Bohm and the Vienna Philharmonic. This 
two-disc Vox set was made at an actual 
performance in 1944. The sound is rather 
harsh, but the performance is intercsting, 
especially in relation to the rather fast 
tempos adopted by the conductor. 

Some Sibelius on Columbia discs in- 
cludes Beecham’s admirable interpretation 


of the First Symphony and a richly-recorded 
sumptuous Lemminkdinen Suite by Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. Columbia 
also has released Bruno Walter and the New 
York Philharmonic in positively glowing 
performances of Strauss’ Don Juan and Tod 
und Verkldrung. London has a Schubert 
Fourth (Eduard van Beinum and the 
Concertgebouw) that sound a little stiff and 
heavy to me, and—same conductor and 
orchestra—a well-played Brahms disc con- 
taining the Academic Festival and Tragic 
Overtures and the MHaydn Variations. 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
are heard in Cherubini’s Symphony in D, a 
real novelty, all starched shirt-front, stately 
in bearing, utterly correct and, really, 
utterly empty. Another symphonic novelty 
is the Urania release of Glazunov’s Seventh 
Symphony (Symphony Orchestra of Radio 
Berlin under Felix Lederer), a typically 
well-made, sterile work. Miaskovsky’s 
Lyric Concertino in G, the coupling on this 
disc, is in the Glazunov tradition but has 
much more personality and validity. Fritz 
Guhl is the conductor here. Other Urania 
releases are Strauss’ Aus Italien, with more 
colour than content, played by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Radio Berlin under 
Arthur Rother, and—most welcome—the 
Albeniz-Arbos Jberia, with the Colonne 
Orchestra under George Sebastian. 
Urania also has sponsored a pianist new 
to the American catalogues. Her name is 
Margot Pinter, and she plays the Khacha- 
turian and Tchaikovsky G major Concertos. 
on a pair of discs, with Rother and the S.O. 
of Radio Berlin. She sounds like a fine, 
supple artist with a great big technique, 
and one looks forward to hearing something 
from her in the more standard repertoire. 
Westminster has supplied a version of the 
Beethoven C major Concerto with Badura- 
Skoda and the Orchestra of the Vienna — 
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State Opera under Scherchen—a lyric, 
easy-going, fluent performance. And, also 
on Westminster, Joerg Demus, with the 
same orchestra under Milan Horvath, is 
heard in Mozart’s Piano Concertos in C 
(K.467) and D (K.537), both soundly 
played, in good taste, but not especially 
imaginative. In the C major, Demus uses 
the Busoni cadenzas ; they are monstrous. 


Not too much keyboard music has been 
issued recently. Fernando Valenti plays an 
agreeable group of Soler Sonatas for 
harpsichord on a Westminster disc, and 
José Echaniz is heard in twelve Spanish 
dances by Granados, rather salonish but 
frequently charming, played skilfully by a 
pianist of the percussive school. 


A stunning performance of Brahms’ A 
major Piano Quartet is contributed by Clifford 
Curzon and members of the Budapest 
Quartet (Columbia)—powerful, dramatic, 
majestic. And, in memory of Adolph 
Busch, Columbia has issued a recording of 
Schubert’s Trio in E flat played by Adolph 
and Herman Busch and Rudolf Serkin. 
This is a mature, gemiitlich interpretation by 
the three superb musicians. The Paganini 
Quartet (Victor) is represented by Beet- 
hoven’s Quartet in C sharp minor (Op. 131). 
No quartet before the public has a richer 
sound than the Paganini, and they have 
rhythm and ensemble to go with it. A 
first-class performance results. Westminster 
has a couple of early Schubert quartets, 
composed in 1815, illustrating a sort of 
incipient lyricism that is still adolescent 
(played here by the Vienna Konzerthaus 
Quartet). Jean Pougnet, Frederick Riddle 
and Anthony Pini combine forces for 
musicianly accounts of Beethoven’s first 
two String Trios and Mozart’s great Diverti- 
mento in E flat (K.563). This pair of West- 
minster discs is an excellent addition to the 
chamber music repertoire. 


Some of the most ambitious recordings 
of the month come under the choral cate- 
gory. Columbia has a large share of the 
honours, with Stravinsky’s O¢cdipus Rex 
coming to records for the first time in a 
performance conducted by the composer, 
the Cologne Radio Symphony and Chorus, 
a group of soloists, and the services of Jean 
Cocteau as narrator. Very posb, this. 
It’s modernism a la mode, with something 
decadent about it, but also something that, 
in its finesse and rhythmic dexterity, is 
unique with Stravinsky. Columbia’s other 
large-scale choral recording is Honegger’s 
Jeanne d’Arc au Bacher, narrated by Vera 
Zorina, with soloists, chorus and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy 
(two discs). What this really amounts to 
is a recitation with much musical back- 
ground. jean d’Arc is a big, ambitious 
score, full of brilliant effects and thoroughly 
professional writing—but how much music 
actually is there in the work ? Columbia’s 
last major operatic enterprise has been 
a Cavalleria Rusticana with a Metropolitan 
Opera cast—Margaret Harshaw, Richard 
Tucker and Frank Guarrera as the trio of 
principals, and the orchestra and chorus 
directed by Fausto Cleva. It is a lively, 
well-sung performance, easily the best LP 
version in the catalogues here. An operatic 
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disc from Decca offers excerpts from Marc- 
Antoine Charpentier’s Médéz, composed in 
1693, interpreted by a vocal and instru- 
mental ensemble under Nadia Boulanger. 
A museum piece, Médée will be of interest 
primarily to specialists in early opera ; it is 
a classic fagade without much individuality 
to the writing. Haydn’s The Seasons, how- 
ever, more than holds its own as an eternal 
masterpiece, and in the complete new 
Decca version (three discs), featuring 
Elfride Trotschel, Walther Ludwig and 
Josef Greindl, with chorus and the RIAS 
Symphony under Ferenc Friscay, it is 
heard to excellent advantage. Decca also 
has released two discs of Bach cantatas sung 
by the Berlin Motet Choir, soloists, and 
the Berlin Philharmonic under Fritz Leh- 
mann. Nos. 39 and 79 are coupled on one 
disc, Nos. 1 and 19 on the other ; all are 
well done. At last count, forty-five of the 
Bach cantatas have been put on LP. 

One of the prettiest discs of light opera to 
be found is Véronique by Messager, presented 
in an abridged version by Vox. The fine 
singers are French, and Jules Gressier, who 
leads the Lamoureux Orchestra, is a 
specialist in this kind of music. Messager 
had a fund of first-class melody, and his 
orchestration bubbles with wit. (Remember 
the old Maggie Teyte disc of Véronique 
arias ?) Centuries and worlds apart is the 
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Vox recording of Alessandro Scarlatti’s 
Stabat Mater, with Rosanna Giancoli, Miti 
Truccato-Pace and the Orchestra of the 
Scuola Veneziana conducted by Angelo 
Ephrikian. A work of serene, classic beauty, 
this Stabat Mater is one of the most moving 
and tender inspirations of its period. 

Solo vocal discs can be headed by Decca’s 
re-issue of Beethoven’s An die Ferne Geliebte 
sung by Schlusnus, coupled with the 
Brahms Vier Ernste Gesdnge as sung by 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. The Beethoven 
is one of the great mementos of Schlusnus, 
while the younger baritone’s work in the 
Brahms set suggests that a worthy successor 
may be on the way. On a pair of London 
discs, Gerard Souzay is heard in classic and 
pre-Bach songs ; rather dry singing with all 
the musicianship in the world. Guiseppe 
Prandelli, a Metropolitan opera tenor, 
sings early Italian songs on a Vox disc. 
Most of the material is familiar (they 
always turn up as the first group in a recital) 
and the performances are pleasant, though 
Prandelli never could be called a subtle 
stylist; nor could Fedora Barbieri, in a 
similar Vox disc featuring a similar reper- 
toire. For real style one turns to a Victor 
disc named Adlai Stevenson Speaks. Ex- 
cerpts from the major Stevenson campaign 
speeches are here, and they still sound 
good. 





COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


Conducted by JOHN FREESTONE 


TH provisional list of recordings, which 
are available at Hayes for possible 
inclusion in the Archive Series, makes 
interesting reading, and I have been asked 
by the Editor to give some guidance to 
those who have had no chance of hearing 
most of the discs. It will, of course, be 
understood that the fact that I do not 
mention a record does not mean that I do 
not think it worthy of inclusion, by any 
means. 

There are one or two titles which are so 
outstanding that I must beg and pray all 
readers to include them in their voting. 
First among these come the two Martinelli 
selections from “Guglielmo Tell.’”” His 
O muto asil is a monument of singing in 
the grand style. The numerous B flats are 
perfectly poised, the tone is always beautiful, 
and most important of all, the singer 
achieves a perfection of legato almost 
unknown to-day. The duet with Journet, 
which was recorded six years before O 
muto asil, in 1917, is equally fine, although 
possibly the recording is not quite so good 
technically. I have no hesitation in saying 
that these are the finest recordings from 
“‘ Tell ’’ which I have ever heard, and I do 
not except the magnificent Fonotipia trios 
with Escalais, Magini-Coletti and Luppi. 

Second only in interest, because they are 
so much better known, are the two duets 
from ‘“‘ La Bohéme”’ sung by Caruso and 
Melba, and Caruso and Scotti respectively. 
These were recorded in 1907, when Caruso 
was at his very peak, and the easy, unforced 


resonance, and ravishingly beautiful tone 
of his voice are well reproduced. Melba is 
not so well treated, but nevertheless I can- 
not think of another version of the duet 
which can equal it, as regards the standard 
of the singing. 

Most of the other Caruso recordings 
show him at something approaching his 
very best, and the Sextet and Quartet with 
Scotti, Sembrich and others, are great 
favourites of mine, as indeed are the “ Ballo 
in Maschera’’ excerpts with Hempel, etc. 
The Ai nostri monti with Schumann-Heink 
is very good, but by the time this was 
recorded (1913) Caruso is more robust than 
he was in the 1908 version, when his less 
satisfactory partner was Homer. His voice 
lacks the soft beauty which once charac- 
terised it. 

Ponselle is fairly well represented, but I 
shall confine myself to starring her ‘‘ Nile 
Duet’ with Martinelli, which as far as I 
know has never been published this side of 
the Atlantic. It is the acoustical one and 
dates from 1924. I have never heard this, 
but any unpublished record (I believe one 
side has been published in the U.S.A.), by 
these two great artists, is worthy of our keen 
interest. Second only in importance is the 
re-issue of her trio from ‘“ La Forza del 
Destino ’’ with Martinelli and Pinza, and 
her Ernani, Ernani, involami. 

McCormack’s Fra poco is a very welcome 
addition, and is immaculately sung. A 
pity that there is no mention of the 
old backing, Tu che a Dio. However, a 
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very worthy coupling would be Clément’s 
Le Réve, which is an exquisite example 
cf the French tenor’s delicate art. 
Battistini’s Vien Leonora is sung with all 
his old beauty of tone, or nearly all— 
and it is a model of style for all time. A 
most suitable backing for this would be 
De Luca’s “ Eri tu,” which is a 1917 
recording. 

A particularly lovely Galli-Curci—the 
Come per me sereno, will rank high in my 
own list. She did nothing more beautiful than 
her recordings from ‘ Sonnambula,”’ and 
the only pity is that the others are not shown 
as available. However, there is an excellent 
coupling which suggests itself, in the list, 
and that is the De Lucia-Galvany duet from 
the same opera. De Lucia is his own elegant 
self, and I need say no more, while Galvany 
is quite acceptable as his partner. I have 
no great liking for the lady, and her rapid 
staccato passages in some of her discs 
remind me of nothing so much as the 
clucking of a hen, but mercifully we are 
spared any such display on this record, and 
her obvious merits are allowed to show 
themselves. 

I am disappointed that nothing better 
can be offered as a coupling for the 1926 
recording of Melba—the actual Addio di 
Mimi from her farewell at Covent Garden 
—than the 1907 Caro Nome, although 
the latter is by no means a failure. There 
are however, so many other recordings 
which I would have preferred, especially 
from her March 1904 London series. The 
example already available—the 1904 Porgi 
Amor is not well reproduced in the Archive 
issue, and some such title as her first 
Sempre Libera would have been an ear- 
opener to many people. However, the 
Addio is an historical record of the very 
greatest importance, and the preservation 
of her voice—she was 67 when the record 
was made—is unbelievable. 

Patti’s Voi che sapete shows off her 
voice to good advantage, although I do not 
think it is one of her most successful discs. 
Personally, I feel that she over-dramatises 
the aria, but I know that many connoisseurs 
do not agree with me on this point. On the 
other hand her Pur dicesti is a joy, and 
should be in every collection. Her trills are 
sheer perfection, and her tone is remarkably 
light and fresh considering that she had 
been singing regularly for over forty-five 
years, when this disc was recorded. Of 
course, we have to make allowance for some 
snatched breaths, and she has to breathe in 
the middle of the word ‘“‘soave’’ on 
occasion, but such weaknesses do not affect 
the value of her interpretation of this lovely 
old aria, and her phrasing, taken over all, is 
most stylish. 

All the Zenatello “ Otello’’ recordings 
are more than welcome, but it does seem a 
pity that apparently only one side of the 
Love Duet with Spani is to be offered. 
However, Zenatello’s performance of the 
title role is in the grand manner, and these 
early electrical discs are of great importance. 
While Tamagno was still a recent memory, 
Zenatello was considered in the direct 
tradition. 

Mention of Tamagno brings to mind the 
fact that his Esultate is shown as 
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available. This is, in my opinion, the finest 
example of pure declamation which the 
gramophone has given us. It is very short 
—very short indeed—but it is an example 
of a lost art, and as such it is of the very 
greatest importance. I-remember once 
taking a selected dozen gramophone records 
to play to Blanche Marchesi, just before the 
last war, and of all those which I took, she 
placed this Esuliate first, and Martinelli’s 
O muto asil second ! 

As regards the 10-in. discs, the two De 
Lucia titles are a rather mixed bag. His 
Se il mio nome is a stylish rendering and 
just what those who know his other 
‘‘ Barbiere ’’ recordings would expect. I 
am sorry to say that he joins the long list of 
failures where Jl mio tesoro is concerned. 
To begin with, much the most difficult part 
is cut, but worse still, he shows no feeling 
for the Mozartean style. His failure is not 
as abject as are those of Schipa or Gigli, but 
certainly he misses the mark. 

The Ivogiin folk songs are quite delightful, 
and those who have heard the similar 
recording by Schwarzkopf—a pupil of 
Ivogiin—will know what a treat they have 
in store if this disc is re-issued. 

Ruffo’s Zaza, Piccola Zingara is a fine 
example of his singing, and both this and 
his duet with Caruso, which I omitted to 
mention early on, are sure to be popular. 
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His recent death makes possible the hope 
that the list of his recordings may be 
extended. 

All the 10-in. McCormacks are sure to be 
high up on the list of requests, so that all [ 
need do is to add my own endorsement of 
their many excellences. 

Finally, a word in praise of Lotte 
Schoene’s ‘‘ Death of Lit’’ which is 
historically important, and for the best of 
all versions of Questa 0 Quella by Caruso. 
He recorded it three times, in 1902, 1904, 
and finally in 1908, and the last recording 
is a wonderful example of the great tenor’s 
art. His interpretation combines a wonderful 
rhythmic sense with elegance of style, and 
a hint of the ruthlessness so characteristic of 
the Duke of Mantua, while it is delivered 
with a verve which I have not heard 
equalled in any other recorded version. 

I hope readers will not be disappointed 
if I have not mentioned all the records 
which they think worthy of inclusion. I 
believe Alma Gluck’s Come beloved is 
very lovely, and many may wish for the 
re-issue of the Chaliapin selections, but 
space is limited. In conclusion I must 
impress on all collectors the importance of 
their sending in the forms contained in this 
month’s GRAMOPHONE. The greater the 
response, the more likely the re-issue of the 
records. 





TITTA RUFFO—Baritone 
1877—1953 

Titta RUFFO is dead. He was a great 

singer in an age of great singers, and 
among so many gifted baritones his mighty 
voice had no peer. He had not the tech- 
nique of Battistini, nor the appearance or 
acting abilities of Scotti, and certainly De 
Luca was a more subtle artist, but in the 
sheer opulence of his golden voice he was 
unique. No doubt the amazing ease and 
brilliance of his upper register tempted him 
to show it off on all occasions, but few would 
have had it otherwise. De Luca, speaking 
of his colleague, said what may be roughly 
translated into the following words, ‘‘ His 
was no mere voice, it was a miracle! ”’ 

From his début in 1898, in the insignifi- 
cant part of the Herald in Lohengrin, to his 
final appearance in 1929, he sang in all 
parts of the world, and indeed there are 
very few opera houses of any renown in 
which he did not appear, and his success 
was invariable. He was not the subtlest of 
artists, but he used his huge voice with true 
dramatic instinct, and a natural sense of 
the theatre. 

Luckily he has left us many records 
which do him something near to justice, 
and in this short notice I can only mention 
three which I particularly like ; they are: 


H.M.V. DB405. Largo al factotum and 
Dio Possente. 
H.M.V. DB406. Adamastor and Toreador 


Song. 

H.M.V. DK114. Si pel ciel (with Caruso) 
and Credo in un Dio 
crudel. 

The only recordings which I do not 

greatly care for are his electrics, which were 
made towards the end of his singing career, 


when the voice had lost its splendour. In 
most of the others he does himself justice, 
and it is not surprising that so many of his 
discs are popular with collectors. As long 
as his records survive, his name will not die, 
for he was the Caruso of baritones. R.I.P. 


j.F. 


FRANK MULLINGS-—-Tenor 
1881-1953 


fips recent death of Frank Mullings has 
recalled to at least one hardened old 
operagoer some of the great days of the 
Beecham Opera Company’s performances 
during the First World War, and perhaps 
the following note of his career may bring 
back to others who heard him some happy 
memories of one of the finest artists of his 
day. 

Mullings was born in Walsall in 1881 
and, even in his early days, it was said that 
he had distinct musical leanings ; it was 
not, however, contemplated that he would 
one day achieve an outstanding position in 
opera and concert. He was educated in 
Birmingham and was destined for a 
commercial career but, feeling that his 
future lay in song rather than in commerce, 
he underwent voice-training for some years 


. until he was considered sufficiently advanced 


to make a tentative operatic début, which 
he did in Coventry in 1907, in Gounod’s 
Faust. His success at this first attempt 
induced him to proceed with a vocal 
career, and he eventually made his initial 
London appearance at the Queen’s Hall in 
1911, from which time he went rapidly 
forward. He sang in many concerts and 
oratorios at provincial festivals and, in 
1913, became a member of the Denhof ¢ 
Opera Company, where his performance of | 
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RECORDED FROM THE SOUND TRACK 


OF THE CORNELIUS FILM 


6 : = S) 
Genevieve 


Genevieve Waltz, 


Love Theme and Blues - vs3321 


COMPOSED AND PLAYED BY 


Larry Adler 


HARMONICA 























LES COMPAGNONS DE LA CHANSON 
The Galley Slave (Le Galérien) ; 
Dreams never grow old (Mes Jeunes Années) 
DB3321 


TONY BRENT 


WITH NORRIE PARAMOR AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Which way the wind blows ; 
My one and only heart - - - - - DB3322 


KKKKKEEEKREREEREREREKRERERERERERERAREREREEREREEEREREEK 


Gilbert & Sullivan Selection 
REGINALD DIXON 


(AT THE ORGAN OF THE TOWER, BLACKPOOL) 
Tunes from “The Pirates of Penzance”’, 
“The Gondoliers”, “The Mikado”, 
*“H.M.S. Pinafore”, “Iolanthe” and 
“Patience” - - - - - FB3683 


KEKE 


- ARTHUR LEE SIMPKINS 


WITH NORRIE PARAMOR AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Eili, Eili; I hear angels singing - - DB3324 
JOSEF LOCKE 


WITH REGINALD DIXON AND AUDIENCE 
AT THE TOWER, BLACKPOOL 


The Queen of ev’ryone’s heart ; 
When you hear Big Ben - - - + DB3320 


DIANA DECKER 
Poppa Piccolino ; 


If I had a golden umbrella - + + DB3325 
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MITCH MILLER 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Without my lover; Just dreaming - DB3323 


JACK HILLIARD 
The call of the faraway hills ( from the film “Shane”’) ; 
We live a lifetime - - - - - - DB3326 


LINE RENAUD 
The Song from Moulin Rouge 
(“Where is your heart’) ; 
April in Portugal - - - - - - DB3328 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


AND HIS BALLROOM ORCHESTRA 
Love, look what you’ve done to me 
(from the film “I Confess’) ; 
Theme from the film “ Limelight” - FB3684 


Is it any wonder ; 
When you’re away - - - - - - FB3685 
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EDITORIAL 
ANTHONY COLLINS. 

Decca have discovered Anthony Collins, and through them, 80 have I. I had the 
pleasure of meeting him a few days ago—a friend brought him to Rimington’s. 

Anthony Collins is a Composer, and a Conductor. “ Mr. Smith,” he said to me, 
“if one is to interpret great music, it is necessary to 
be a composer. The conductor is there to convey to 
his audience the work of the composer. He is a privi- 
leged person. The composer has given something to 
posterity. If I die, that is not a serious matter, but, 
Mr. Smith, when Sibelius dies that is a great tragedy.” 

This frank, unassuming and humble approach to 
music greatly impressed me. It stamped him, a philo- 
sopher, a sincere, and generous man, whose desire, 
and aim, is to give us what the composer intended, 
and not to glorify his own ego. ‘‘ We just don’t 
matter,” he went on. “ My greatest wish? Well, I 
will tell you. If I could write one piece of music that 
lives when I am dead, I shall have done something for 
music. I shall have made a contribution to art and 
to posterity.” 

Thank you, Decca, for discovering Anthony Collins, 
and now let us have the Sibelius Second Symphony, some Delius, and perhaps eventually 
Anthony Collins’ Violin Concerto, with Kaufmann as the soloist, and to whom the 
work is dedicated. 

Anthony Collins has made his indelible impression in the world of the gramophone 
with two exceptional Decca Long Playing Records, namely the Sibelius 1st Symphony 
LXT 2694 and English Music for Strings LXT 2699. What an achievement ! 

I feel we can say with conviction that this “ prophet ” will not now be—“ without 
honour in his own land.” FRED SMITH. 
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ANTHONY COLLINS 



















RIMINGION REVIEW @ EDITED BY FRED SMITH 8° 


* Become a regular Subscriber to the RIMINGTON REVIEW and keep informed on matters appertaining to 
Long Playing Records. 9/6 per year including postage, or 8d. per copy. 
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Tristan put him well on the way to front 
rank as an English tenor. His London 
fame really commenced, however, at the 
beginning of 1916, when he sang Hoffmann 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre (alternating 
the role with John Harrison) and followed 
it by his comic ‘‘ Don Whiskerandos’’ in 
Stanford’s The Critic—a performance which 
marked him out as a fine comedian as well 
as a splendid singer ; his frame, perhaps, 
helped him here, as he was certainly 
“large’’ in build! Another comic per- 
formance of his which is gratefully remem- 
bered was ‘‘ Midas’’ in Phoebus and Pan; 
it was, truly, a joy to behold ! 

Later in 1916 Sir Thomas Beecham 
formed a fine company of British artists, 
with Mullings, Frederic Austin, Frederick 
Ranalow, Robert Radford and Miriam 
Licette amongst the principals, and com- 
menced many seasons at the Aldwych and 
Drury Lane Theatres. It was during these 
seasons that Mullings was heard to the 
best advantage when he gave us _ his 
wonderful studies of Otello and Tristan 
which are spoken of even to-day as out- 
standing performances ; they certainly were! 

With regard to his voice ; it was unique 
in timbre and beautiful to listen to, 
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especially in quiet passages which, as Sir 
Thomas Beecham says (in his book “A 
Mingled Chime ’’), ‘‘ had a poetry, spirit- 
uality and intelligence which I have never 
heard in any other native artist and in very 
few elsewhere ’’—with which appraisal I 
may, perhaps, be permitted to express 
myself as being in entire agreement. 
Another aspect of his performances was his 
perfect enunciation of English—reminding 
me of John Coates in this respect and, 
perhaps, of McCormack; one never 
wanted a ‘‘ Book of Words’’ when listen- 
ing to Frank Mullings. 

He made a series of fine gramophone 
records for Columbia, including selections 
from Lohengrin, Meistersinger, Tannhduser, 
Aida, Pagliacci and Otello, as well as oratorio 
and songs—amongst which last-mentioned 
was a remarkable ‘‘ The Gentle Maiden ”’ 
which achieved tremendous popularity in 
its day. 

His last years were spent in Manchester, 
teaching the art he knew so well, and to 
those of us who recall his performances, he 
will be remembered as a beloved British 
artist who gave an immense amount of 
pleasure to all his hearers. R.J.P. 

H. Hugh Harvey 





DECCA MEDIUM 


ACTUALLY the name is an accurate 

one: the playing time of any MP side 
lies somewhere between the longest SP and 
all but the very skimpiest of LP sides. But 
it can be a misleading name if it is thought 
that it implies yet another variety of disc 
when what is needed so desperately is not 
more variety but more standardisation; 
we have here no revolution (except a 
welcome one in processes of thought), but 
a very normal, and usually very good, 
10-in, LP disc which can be played without 
adjustment on precisely the same apparatus 
which plays all other LP discs. It differs 
from its elder brothers in two respects 
only—there is rather less music on it, and 
there is correspondingly less money asked 
for it: 18s. o}d., which can be a bargain 
when the disc contains, as it sometimes 
does, half the music on an old 12-in. LP. 

From the engineering point of view there 
is often actually an improvement; the 
original LP tapes have usually been trans- 
ferred at a higher level of volume, which 
has been comfortably accommodated by 
widening the pitch of the grooving where 
that helped. An occasional tendency to 
pre-echo is the only possible drawback ; 
and we have met that on the older LPs, too. 

The musical improvement is that at last 
a suitable medium for the ten-minute piece 
of music—the overture, the waltz, the 
extended aria—is available ; and I’m very 
glad to see that it is already being used for 
new issues of that length—there are some 
fine new Beethoven overtures which are 
reviewed this month in the appropriate 
column, The remainder of this first batch 
are alternative versions of suitable works, 
suitably coupled, that are already available, 
though in much less convenient form, in 
LP collections of one sort or another. 


PLAY RECORDS 


While the gramophone record is a 
double-sided disc (and any alternative form 
is highly speculative) there must of logical 
necessity be no pluperfect way of recording 
a single continuous piece of music. It is 
self-evident that either you must turn over 
in mid-stream—a process which becomes 
psychologically more objectionable every 
month—or you must be complete on one side; 
and then the company has to decide what 
you would like to buy on the reverse. That 
vicarious decision, however reluctant it 
may be, must always be with us ; and all 
a company can do is choose backings that 
are likely to appeal to the same buyer. 
That they usually do ; and Decca certainly 
have done in these new releases. A respon- 
sibility they are probably now glad to be 
spared is that of choosing three or some- 
times five overtures to go with the one that 
is actively wanted ; and in our turn we are 
spared paying for them in order to be able 
to play the Magic Flute overture without a 
break. We are spared, too, the desperate 
onslaught of the succeeding piece that seems 
to be an ineradicable vice of LP manu- 
facturers ; no juke-box ever needed a slot 
for five minutes’ silence so badly as some 
LPs—even modern ones—need a groove or 
two for a few seconds’ worth. 

The Magic Flute overture, as it happens, 
is included in this first release—Krips and 
the London Symphony Orchestra couple 
it with the Don Giovanni overture on LW 
5001 ; LW5o021 has the Impresario and Il 
Seraglio overtures from the same performers. 
As in the case of most of these re-issues the 
originals were reviewed here when first 
released ; but there may perhaps now 
usefully be added for easy reference a few 
fresh impressions—for instance that the 
Mozart playing is here a little less than the 
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most stylish available ; though it is certainly 
adecuate, as is the recording. Royalton 
Kiseh directs the same orchestra in two 
Gluck classics—the Alceste and Iphigénie en 
Aulide overtures on LW5022. He makes the 
disputed change of time to allegro in the 
former ; and he uses the Wagner re-scoring 
and concert close for the latter, minimising 
the effect of the change of style by suitable 
performance. He is also well served by the 
recording. 


Much better, in fact, than Berlioz is in a 
coupling of the Benvenuto Cellini and Corsaire 
overtures on LW5014 ; Miinch persuades 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra into 
something like brilliant performances, but 
they are endisced in an unflattering way— 
bad congestion at the ends of sides, and 
here and there an unconvincing tape-join. 
Weber does better in recording, less well in 
performance on LW5002—the Vienna 
Philharmonic makes an unenthusiastic 
response to Karl Béhm directing the 
Euryanthe and Oberon overtures. 

Quite a history of the nineteenth-century 
light opera overture bounces (mostly) off 
the turntable. Rossini did it as well as 
anybody; and L’Jtaliana in Algeri is as 
good as any of them—Erede and the New 
Symphony Orchestra do it most beauti- 
fully on LW5006, helped by good recording. 
The backing, similarly good, is Donizetti’s 
Don Pasquale overture, though here the tone 
is a little shrill at times. The Barber of 
Seville gets a much less good performance 
(what happens to the ‘cellos. in the intro- 
duction ?) in the hands of Victor Olof and 
the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande on 
LW5008, and pre-echo is here at its worst ; 
though Nicolai fares better on the reverse 
with the Merry Wives of Windsor overture. 
Better as a whole are Van Beinum and the 
London Philharmonic in a well-recorded 
Gazza Ladra and Scala di Seta overture 
pairing on LW5017 ; but I still plump for 
L’ Italiana in Algeri as the pick of the Ros- 
sinis. 

Suppé, rather more military in style, gets 
an outing—Light Cavalry and Morning Noon 
and Night on LW5003; Pigue Dame and 
Poet and Peasant (surely the dreariest ?— 
that ’cello solo is always very sad-making) 
on LW5004. The performances, with 
Georg Solti no doubt instilling revolution- 
ary enthusiasm into the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, are red-hot; the 
recording responds only one degree less 
well. 


The same orchestra play Hérold and 
Adam with equal ardour for Jean Marti- 
non on LW5007—ampa perhaps a little 
less well recorded than Si 7’étais Roi; and 
the same team is also announced for a 
coupling of Boieldieu’s Caliph of Baghdad 
and La Dame Blanche overtures on LW5023, 
but the disc is not yet to hand. The next 
generation of opera composers is repre- 
sented on LW5o010; Fistoulari pilots the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra through 
a first-rate performance and recording of 
Ponchielli’s Dance of the Hours. Less good 
recording, unfortunately, on the reverse for 
Thomas’s Mignon overture ; but the wobble 
of the solo horn kills the performance in any 


case. 
Db 
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Johann Strauss comes into his own at 
last ; the new length suits an uncut waltz 
ideally. But even so Krips still cuts most 
of the introduction to Wine, Women and Song 
on LW5009; though in other respects he 
gets the London Symphony Orchestra to 
give a wonderfully easy performance—as 
they do also on the reverse, the Wiener Blut 
waltz; it makes a very acceptable disc 
indeed. Recorded, too, a little better than 
the same conductor with the National 
Symphony Orchestra in Roses from the 
South and the Accelerations waltz on LW5012 ; 
or in the Blue Danube and Emperor waltzes 
on LW5011—all goodish performances. 

Clemens Krauss, of course, and the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra should 
be good in Tales from the Vienna Woods and 
Morning Papers on LW5020 ; and indeed a 
wayward, affectionate style, an uncut intro- 
duction, and some highly exotic and stylish 
zither playing do a lot to counteract the 
effect of a recording less than the best. A 
better sound comes from LW5005, on which 
the same authentic Viennese performance 
is given to the Fledermaus and Gipsy Baron 
overtures (but I would need much con- 
vincing that a dreadful hiatus in the middle 
of Fledermaus was Viennese waywardness 
and not a very poor tape-join). Brother 
Joseph is allowed to contribute Dorfschwal- 
ben aus Oesterreich and Mein Lebenslauf ist 
Lieb und Lust (which needs careful transla- 
tion) on LW5019; they go well. 

A few loose ends need gathering up. 
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Sullivan’s H.M.S. Pinafore and Mikado 
overtures on LW5024 should perhaps have 
found a place with the light opera overtures; 
but some inhibition seems to separate him 
in the mind from the European tradition. 
Perhaps it is that the pérformances, by 
Isidore Godfrey and a Symphony 
Orchestra, sound more like a _ good 
theatre orchestra ; they should, however, 
not fail to give satisfaction on that account. 
LW5025, on which Anthony Collins and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra do 
the Dream Pantomime from Humperdinck’s 
Hansel und Gretel and some of the Rosen- 
kavalier waltzes has not arrived ; but it could 
hardly fail to be enjoyable. And, finally, the 
world’s vocal heritage is represented by 
Renata Tebaldi on LW5013. A very 
well-recorded Ritorna Vincitor from Aida 
(though who stole the final orchestral bars ?) 
backs the Faust scene including the King of 
Thule ballad and the Jewel Song—sung in 
Italian, and recorded less well than the 
backing. This time somebody has stolen 
the trills ; it’s amazing what you lose these 
days if you don’t keep it all padlocked in a 
jewel-box or something. 

It remains to select LW5006, the Italiana 
in Algeri and Don Pasquale overtures, and 
LW5009, the Krips/L.S.O. Strauss waltzes, 
as personal choices ; and to repeat a hope 
that these Medium Plays will become 
the normal, as they are certainly the best, 
method of release for all shorter works. 

M.M. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 


* Denotes medium and long-plaving records 


*BACH. Concertos for Harpsichord 
and Orchestra : No. 4 in A major 
(BWV1055); No. 5 in F minor 
(BWV1056) ; No. 7 in G minor 
(BWV1058). Helma Elsner (harp- 
sichord), Pro Musica Orchestra, 
Stuttgart (Rolf Reinhardt). Vox 
PL7260 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

At the risk of being told by some irate 
foreign reader that as a mere Englishman I 
cannot hope to understand the “ heilige 
deutsche Kunst’, I take the liberty of 
doubting whether Bach meant his music to 
be plodded through in the laborious, 
pedestrian, mechanically efficient but utterly 
soulless way we hear on this disc. What kind 
of performance he actually secured in his 
own day, of course, is another matter (I 
constantly have in mind the pathetically 


revealing remark made by an old scholar of 
his at the Thomas-schule who was asked 
what Bach’s performances were like and 
replied, ‘‘ It went abominably and he used 
to whack us ’’) ; but solicitude for historic- 
ally accurate style does not necessarily 
imply reproducing past performing 
standards. If one follows Rothschild’s 
theories of tempo-notation in Bach (which 
I see have been coming in for some pretty 
hot condemnation from several quarters), 

there might be found, I suppose, some 
justification for taking the final Allegro assai 
of the G minor Concerto at this funereal 
pace, and the Presto of the F minor at a 
speed which is not even what we think of 
as the most restrained 18th century Presto ; 
but, unrepentantly, I can only record my 
opinion that the result is plain dull and 
unmusical. Miss Elsner is a competent 
enough player, but of grace and lightness 
neither she nor the orchestra seems to be 
aware ; at the same time one must recog- 
nise that the over-amplification of the 
Neupert harpsichord (and the high level of 
volume generally) is inimical to delicacy: 
the wonder is that the tone remains so 
entirely faithful and the balance so satis- 
factory. One or two movements in these 
concertos—the opening of the A major and 
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the second movement of the F minor, fo: 
instances—show more concern for shape and 
flow, but on the whole the performance is 
such as to make me long to have been able 
to try the experiment of playing over to the 
assembled company the musicianly record. 
ing of the G minor by George Malcolm and 
Anthony Bernard’s orchestra. L.S. 


*BEETHOVEN. Overtures : Leonora 
No. 3, Op. 72a, and Die Weihe des 
Hauses, Op. 124. Decca LW5016 
(10 in., 18s. o$d.). 

Overtures : Die Geschépfe des 
Prometheus, Op. 43, and Fidelio, 
Op. 72b. Decca LW5018 (10 in., 
(18s. o}d.). 

The London Philharmonic 
Orchestra (van Beinum). 

The new ‘‘ Medium Plays’’ are dealt 
with as such in a separate article ; here 
only a word of welcome to them as the 
obviously sensible way to make new releases 
of music of this length is required. 

Two of Beethoven’s four efforts to write a 
completely suitable overture for Fidelio are 
included. The one he finally settled for 
bears the name of the opera ; and is given 
here a performance a little less dramatic 
than can sometimes be heard, with the 
woodwind chording also occasionally a 
little less precise than is possible. But the 
adagio is not allowed to drag, and it is linked 
well with the succeeding allegro; on 
balance a good performance, if not quite 
so good as that of the backing—the 
Prometheus overture is more alive. It was 
included in the selected ballet music on 
Decca LXT2741, reviewed by A.P. in 
November last year. 

Leonora No. 3 was one of the overtures 
intended for Fidelio that Beethoven ultim- 
ately rejected ; understandably, as almost 
anything must after it be an anti-climax. 
It runs, incidentally, for thirteen minutes ; 
we have had less than this (in duration— 
much less than this in content!) on a full- 
price twelve-inch LP side before now. 
Again it is possible here and there to 
visualise a slightly more dramatic perform- 
ance ; but it is more a matter of style than 
of any actual deficiency. And some details 
are particularly good—the off-stage trumpet 
sounds exactly right, approaching audibly 
closer for his second fanfare. 

The Consecration of the House is one of 
Beethoven’s most underrated pieces. It 
dates from his last period ; and was the 
result of a commission to write incidental 
music for the play of the same name which 
was to re-open the Josephstadter Theatre 
in Vienna in 1822. As the play was a re- 
hash of The Ruins of Athens, Beethoven took 
the cue and re-hashed his incidental 
music ; but he added this new overture. 
It is wonderfully dignified and ceremonial, 
owing something—as perhaps all dignified 
music must—to the Handel style. 

A little of the dignity is lost here, from a 
rather hurried opening ; and a fraction of 
the ceremony from the backwardness,’ 
except in their solo passages, of the trumpets. 
But a wonderful energy informs the fugal 
sections ; and the work must be a revelation 
to anyone who does not already know it. 

Throughout this series the recording is 
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A selection of recent 


ITALIAN ART SONGS 


GiorDANI: Caro mio ben; FALcontert: Bella fanciulla; 
PerGOoLest: Siciliana; Dolce Madonna (Anon. ) 
CatpaRA: Selve amiche; Lotti: Pur dicesti; 


Caccini: Amarilli; Pasquini: Sussurrate intorno a 


Clori zeffiretti 


GiusepPE DE Luca (Baritone) and Pietro Cimara (Piano) 


AXL 2007* 


BRUNSWICK LTD. branch 


CLASSICAL L.P.s 


MARCELLO Aria in A minor for Strings and 

CIRRI Concerto in A major for ’Cello, Flute and Strings ; 

ALBINONI Concerto in D major for Violin and Strings, Op. 9 No. 7 and 

PERGOLESI Concerto No. ¢ in E flat major for Four Violins, Viola, "Cello and Continuo 
BENEDETTO Mazzacurati (’Cello), Arrico Tassinarti (Flute), AnriGo Petticctia (Violin) 


Tue Virtuosi pt Roma conducted by RENATO FasANo 
AXTL 1023* 


BACH Concerto No. 1 in D minor; Concerto No. 5 
in F minor 


Lukas Foss (Piano) 
with THE ZIMBLER STRING SINFONIETTA 


AXTL 1012 
MOZART Sinfonia Concertante in E flat major, K.364 


JosreH Fucus (Violin) and Litttan Fucus (Viola) 
with THE ZIMBLER SINFONIETTA 


AXTL 1018 


MUSIC OF VIVALDI Vol. 1 

Concerto in A major for Strings and Harpsichord and 

Concerto in G minor for Strings and Harpsichord ; 

Concerto in D minor for Viola d’Amore, Strings and Harpsichord and 


Concerto in G major for Strings and Harpsichord—‘*‘ Alla Rustica ’ 


THE VirtTuosit Du RoMA conducted by RENATO FASANO 
AXTL 1020 


* These records are from the eighteenth release oi Brunswick L.P.s, which also contains a 


Guys and Dolls Selection by the original American cast, and eight other light records. 


of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY, LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD. LONDON. 5.W 
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INSTRUMENTS OF 
SUPERLATIVE 


QUALITY 


Davey Instruments and Loudspeakers are the 
exclusive products of E.M.G. Handmade 
Gramophones Limited. They incorporate many 
highly advanced features of interest to the technically 
minded, but it is to the musically exacting 

that these instruments are directed abovz 

all, to provide them with musical reproduction that 
will delight the ear and satisfy 

the most critical listeners be they 


musical or technical. 


/MODEL DR14 


All-electric Gramophone Reproducer for 
playing standard (78 r.p.m.) and microgroove 
(334 and 45 r.p.m.) records. Equipped with 
a first-class three-sp2ed motor, two Davey 
D.P.4 moving coil pickups, independent 
controls for bass and treble emphasis, and 
suppression, volume control, and built-in 
variable steep-cut filter. In straight-grained 
walnut case. Leaflet on request. 


Radio-Gramophone unit similar in all 
respects to model D.R.14, but with a 
high-quality “ straight’? radio tuning unit 
added. The radio is built within a hinged- 
hopper at the front of the cabinet, and 
incorporates a visual tuning indicator for 
exact tuning. Available also with super- 
heterodyne unit for listening where reception 
conditions are less favourable. This latter 
includes the short-wave bands. 


These instruments do not contain loudspeakers. Davey Corner 
Reflector Speakers are particularly recommended. 


MODEL DR15 


DAVEY CORNER REFLECTOR 
SPEAKER CABINETS 


Available with or without speaker 
units, and supplied in 3 sizes. 


D.C.R.60 to take 15” units, preferably 
of the Fountain Dual Concentric type. 

D.C.R.61 to take high quality dual 
and single 12’ units. 


D.C.R.62 to take 12”, 10” or 9” units. 


The open and even distribution of 
sound achieved by these cabinets with 
absolute freedom from resonances in 
the bass or elsewhere is a revelation. 
Demonstrations gladly given without 
prior appointment. Leaflet on request. 


E.M.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


A more familiar side of E.M.G. Service 
is in records. Very large stocks of all 
makes, sizes and speeds are held for lovers 
of serious music to choose from, and this 
service is augmented by books and scores as 
well as the Monthly Letter. For 8/- a year 
this independent E.M.G. publication provides 
the record buyer with what is now generally 
accepted as to-day’s most helpful reviews of 
new issues. 


6 NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telephone :—M USeum 9971-2-3 
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good, without being the very best. Better 
though, I think, than we have ever heard 
in these pieces before ; and it is in any case 
the first opportunity (with the exception of 
Prometheus),that we have had of buying them 
in unbroken performances. M.M. 


*xBEETHOVEN. 
F major, 


Symphony No. 6 in 
Op. 68, ‘* Pastoral.” 


Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Otto 
Vox PL6960 (12 in., 


Klemperer). 
36s. 54d.). 
To become recommendable in general 
terms as ‘“‘ the best’’ a new Beethoven 
Pastoral will need to have some very 
substantial virtues. There is already a very 
good performance, unexcitingly recorded, 
by Kleiber and the London Philharmonic 
on Decca LXT2587 ; H.F. reviewed it in 
December, 1951. And there is a rather 
hard performance, very well recorded, by 
Steinberg and the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra on Capitol CTL7023; this I 
reviewed last May, and decided that, for 
me at any rate, its technical virtues were 
great enough to outweigh its inferiority of 
style to that of the English recording. 


So a new version, to be a winner, must 
be both an exceptionally good performance 
and a good recording ; and it seems to me 
that this new Vox falls a little short on 
both counts. It is pedestrian, with un- 
lovable wind playing; a wobbly flute 
player combines with badly matched and 
over-prominent firsts to give an unpleasant 
top line to the texture. And Klemperer 
doesn’t seem to bring very much of either 
vigour or affection to bear on the music ; 
or more strictly I should say that it isn’t 
on this occasion conveyed by the resulting 
performance. His peasants, certainly, make 
merry very reluctantly. 

The recording is good, but not good 
enough to lift the disc into detailed com- 
parison with the Capitol version. Clear, 
but on the harsh side—and, where a certain 
amount of orchestral trouble seems to lie 
at the top end, that matters quite a lot. 
The resulting sound is unfriendly; I 
continue to plump for Steinberg, and a 
wish that Kleiber had been better recorded. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Concerto No. 4 in G 
major, Op. 58. Guiomar Novaes 
(piano), Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra «(Otto Klemperer). Vox 
PL7o90 (12 in., 36s. 53d.). 


This is not very successful. Miss Novaes 
plays the solo part agreeably—there is a 
tendency to build up tone by using the 
sustaining pedal throughout chromatic 
scales, giving strongly the effect of a 
dulcimer, and there are some not very 
appropriate Lisztian cadenzas. But it is in 
other departments that the serious damage 
isdone ; the orchestral playing is heavy and 
rough, and Klemperer doesn’t always 
ensure a good ensemble with the piano. 
These defects are brought into prominence 
by a recorded balance which emphasises 
the orchestra at the expense of the solo ; 
in the slow movement the discrepancy 
becomes excessive. Elsewhere the recording 
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is harsh and dry for the orchestra, and 
backward and dry for the piano ; a certain 
amount of pitch-wobble, a principal oboe 
who is made tosound like a muted trumpet 
and at least one dreadful tape join (in the 
first movement) of the sort we are beginning 
to be able to call ‘‘ old-fashioned,’ continue 
the story of misfortune. 


If recorded quality of this standard is 
acceptable, then certainly will that of the 
fine Gieseking/Philharmonia performance 
on Columbia 33C1007 be so ; I reviewed it 
last April, but must repeat here that the 
recorded quality is not good except purely 
relatively. A firmer recommendation alto- 
gether is to find the extra money for Decca 
LXT 2629, which H.F. reviewed in January, 
1952; on it Backhaus and the Vienna 
Philharmonic with Krauss give an extremely 
good and musicianly performance which is 
very adequately recorded—it will be 
replaced as the first choice only by an issue 
of an altogether different standard from 
that of either of its present LP competitors. 

M.M. 


*CHOPIN. Concerto No. 1 in E minor, 
Op. 11. Impromptus : No.1 in A 
flat major, Op. 29. No. 2 in F sharp 
minor, Op. 36. No. 3in G flat major, 
Op. 51. Fantaisie-Impromptu No. 4 
in C sharp minor, Op. 66. Miec- 
zyslaw Horszowski (piano), Muni- 
cipal Philharmonia, Vienna (Hans 
Swarowsky). Vox. PL7870 (12 in., 
36s.5d4.). 

Tnis is the record whose issue I antici- 
pated in the March GRAMOPHONE, when 
discussing Noel Mewton-Wood’s perform- 
ance of Chopin’s E minor Piano Concerto 
(Nixa CLP1153). That review did less than 
justice to the Nixa record—at any rate, on 
subsequent hearings it has seemed to have 
far more virtue than I gave it credit for. 
The Vox disc, now that it has arrived, 
proves disappointing. Horszowski’s per- 
formance is very proficient in a way ; but 
he bangs through some of the bravura 
passages as if they came from one of Liszt’s 
emptier compositions—he fails to notice 
Chopin’s carefully differentiated phrase 
marks (e.g. page 14 in the Ganche edition) 
—the heavenly Romance is unreflective— 
the Rondo, though it is the best part of the 
performance, sounds curiously tame. Rapid 
passages are nearly always indistinct: 
whether the fault is due to over-pedalling 
or to injudicious microphone placing is not 
clear (judging by the results of playing 
about with piano and tape-recorder, I 
should guess that the soloist’s microphone 
was too near the piano). The great merit 
is the full-toned, sensitive orchestral play- 
ing. It sings out clearly, and is very well 
recorded. Hans Swarowsky does not 
conduct the beautiful opening ritornello as 
if he were slightly ashamed of it ; and, very 
properly, it is not cut. By dint of taking 
the first movement rather too fast, Hors- 
zowski gets the first two movements on to 
side 1, and includes on side 2 the four 
Impromptus ; but these are not outstand- 
ing performances. Those who insist on a 
LP version of the Concerto should buy 
Mewton-Wood’s, which is more elegant, 
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and more like Chopin; but those who 
want the best performance available (and 
incidentally one which is better recorded, 
on the whole, than any of the modern LPs) 
should obtain Rubinstein’s 1937 records, 
H.M.V. DB3201-4, Auto DB8290-3.  A.P. 
*DVORAK. Symphony No. 2 in D 
minor, Op. 70. Hamburg Radio 
Symphony Orchestra (Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt). Decca LXT2807 
12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

An accidental sequence of publication 
has caused this of Dvofak’s symphonies 
to be known as “ No. 2.’’ It was in fact 
seventh in a series of nine of which the 
eighth and ninth were the G major (‘‘ No. 
4’’) and the New World (‘‘ No. 5’’) ; and 
in it Dvorak probably reached the height 
of his purely symphonic powers. Tne 
result of this erratic numeration has been, 
not unnaturally, a disguising of the actual 
maturity of the work ; a confusion helped 
along by there existing in fact also a com- 
paratively immature D minor symphony of 
Dvorak’s—the real No. 4, dating from ten 
years earlier than the one here recorded. 

Aesthetic values are not at all amenable 
to exact calculation ; if I suggest that the 
work gives a strong impression of Brahm;, 
minus a little of the magic but plus a greatly 
superior orchestral sense, it is only to 
attempt a description, not an evaluation. 
In it Dvorak consciously attempted a 
production of international style and 
status ; there is no harping on nationalist 
idioms or limitations—indeed a play on the 
alternative division of a six-four bar into 
two groups of three or three groups of two, 
in the Scherzo, is the only feature of the 
work remotely traceable to Slavonic in- 
fluences ; and it succeeds in giving that 
movement a strong flavour of individuality. 

The powerful work, which has been 
missing from the gramophone repertory 
for some time, is now made available again 
in a version that could scarcely be bettered 
in any respect whatever. The balance of 
string and wind tone in favour of the 
former, for which Schmidt-Isserstedt has 
clearly consciously striven, is one that 
would in more colourful music possibly 
have a dampening effect ; though they are 
in fact very good soloists (particularly the 
principal horn), the solo wind are merged 
firmly into their string background. But 
here it increases the symphonic, almost 
tragic, flavour of the work; and what 
string playing it reveals! The balance has 
a further advantage, too ; the old-fashioned 
poverty of the brass writing (one thing 
Dvorak had much better not learned from 
Brahms) is completely disguised. And 
Schmidt-Isserstedt has wisely allowed his 
fidelity to the composer’s thought to take 
precedence over his fidelity to the details in 
re-scoring the accompaniment to the 
clarinet solo at the opening of the slow 
movement. 

If the performance is in all respects 
highly successful, it is matched at least 
equally by the recording, which is of the 
highest modern quality. There is consider- 
ably less surface swish than on some recent 
Deccas ; and having frequently complained 
in the past that on LPs the interval of 
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silence between movements is inadequate, 
I hasten to say that on this disc it seems 
to me to be just right—the improvement in 
listenability is substantial and very welcome. 

There is very little likelihood of this issue 
being improved on for a long time; and 
any listeners who happen to be unfamiliar 
with the work are strongly recommended 
to take any opportunity that may offer of 
hearing the disc—they are unlikely to be 
disappointed. M.M. 
*MOZART. Concerto No. 26 in D 

major, K.537, “‘ Coronation”. Lili 
Kraus (piano), Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (Rudolf Moralt). Adagio 
in B minor, K.540. Lili Kraus 
(piano). Vox PL7300 (12 in., 36s. 53d.) 

In time to miss the Coronation here 
comes this recording of Mozart’s ““Corona- 
tion’”’ Concerto, written for Leopold II in 
1790. I cannot, to be honest, give it much 
of a welcome: Landowska’s admirable 
performance was allowed to disappear from 
the catalogues many years ago, and the 
only other available version is that by Gina 
Bachauer and Alec Sherman, which is well 
recorded but in which the orchestra is 
considerably more sensitive than the soloist. 
This new issue is even less satisfactory. The 
best things about it are the balance between 
piano and orchestra and the suitable scale 
of dynamics ; but neither in performance 
nor in recording can it make up for what 
we have lost by the deletion of the 
Landowska version. The piano is, for the 
most part, dry and shallow, the orchestra 
harsh and unlovely, and there is no improve- 
ment until the last movement, which is 
suddenly and surprisingly far better. (I 
must put in a word of praise for the witty 
cadenza which Mme Kraus introduces in 
the finale.) This soloist, who before the 
war gave us so much pleasure, seems to 
have lost her form: she makes the slow 
movement extremely pedestrian and 
syllabic, with too many metrical accents 
and too little sense of phrase; and she 
shows throughout a constant tendency to 
hurry. Why, oh why, I wonder, did none 
of the British companies seize their oppor- 
tunity a couple of months ago and give us 
a performance we could have treasured ? 
(It was not that the suggestion was never 
made to them.) 

The same tendency to instability of 
rhythm spoils the tragic and despairing 
Adagio of 1788: unsteadiness and incom- 
plete control are bound to make this 
masterpiece lose in effect. Here the piano 
tone is less unsatisfactory, though it is still 
clangy in forte. Those readers with a sense 
of pitch are warned that a mental trans- 
position of nearly a semitone up is necessary 
in listening to this piece. LS. 


*MO ZART. Serenade No. 13inG, K.525, 
*¢ Eine kleine Nachtmusik.” Hom- 
berg Symphony Orchestra (Paul 
Shubert). Esquire 15-004 (10-in., 
278. 33d.). 

This is a straightforward performance, 
rhythmically none too well controlled. 
But the clumsiness of the recording debars 
it from serious consideration: the tape-hum 
is loud, and the sound is distorted at forte. 
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Moreover, one gets so little for one’s money. 
Decca (on LX3061) fit the music comforta- 
bly on to one 10-inch side, not two, and 
use the reverse for the pretty D Major 
Divertimento, K.136. This Decca per- 
formance by the Stuttgart Chamber Or- 
chestra under Minchinger is neat and 
pointed : but those who find it a little 
too finicky and thin-blooded for their taste 
are referred to the old Bruno Walter 
set (DB3075-6). No modern version quite 
replaces this delightful recording : Furt- 
wangler’s (on DB6911-2, Special Order) is 
too massive in treatment ; and in the recent 
45 edition of this performance (7R122-3) 
the sound has lost definition. A.P. 
PAISIELLO. Overture, “ Nina, o la 
Pazza d’Amore.” Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (Sir Thomas 
Beecham). H.M.V. DB6499 (12 in., 
8s. 114d.). 

Paisiello, who is remembered to-day (if 
at all) only as the composer of an ingenuous 
little tune on which Beethoven wrote some 
piano variations, was regarded as the 
leading operatic writer of his time, and 
produced more than a hundred works for 
the stage: he was lured to St. Petersburg 
at a fabulous salary as director of the Italian 
opera there, later became conductor to 
Ferdinand IV of Naples, and in 1802 was 
appointed music director to Napoleon 
Bonaparte. He was treated in Paris 
“almost as royalty,’ and was such a 
favourite with the public that when Rossini 
came to produce his Barber of Seville, it was 
at first hissed off the stage because it was 
regarded as an affront to Paisiello, who had 
set the work 34 years previously. Nina, or 
The Maid Crazed by Love was a great popular 
success and was revived frequently until the 
middle of the nineteenth century; to 
present-day ears (or at least to one pair of 
them) the chief emotion engendered by the 
overture is stupefaction that in 1789 (i.e. 
after Figaro and Don Giovanni) such empty 
stuff should ever have been considered 
seriously ; even more, that it should be 
thought worth exhuming now. Sir Thomas 
and the orchestra vainly strive to infuse 
some breath of life into this corpse, but I 
wish their efforts had been directed to some 
better end. Save for half-a-dozen bars 
presumably suggestive of Nina’s derange- 
ment (a very decorous affair, evidently), the 
overture sounds as if Paisiello had been out 
to win a bet that he could write a six-and- 
a-half-minute piece using only the chords 
of the tonic, dominant and sub-dominant 
(and those mostly in root position) and 
making not more than three modulations. 

LS. 


*x TCHAIKOVSKY. Casse 
Suite, Opus 71a. Homberg Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Paul Shubert). 
Esquire 15-003 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

When Esquire produces a recording of 

Schoenberg’s complete piano works, or 

Berg’s Chamber Concerto, then we are 

prepared, in view of the interest of the 

music, to lend a tolerant ear to technical 
shortcomings. But a Casse-Noisette like this 
one will not do. The tape roars loudly, and 
distortion sets in whenever the dynamic 


Noisette _ . 
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rises. On the Capitol disc CCL750& 
Désormiére gives a very smart performance, 
admirably recorded, of the same music. 
This is preferable to the Fistoulari Decca 
12-inch, which couples the usual Suite, 
Opus 71a, with a second suite of the con- 
ductor’s own choosing. The additional 
music is less attractive, and the performance 
less well groomed. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*ALBINONI. Concerto in D major 
for Violin and Strings, Op. 9, 
No. 7. Arrigo Pelliccia (violin). 

*CIRRI. Concerto in A major for 
°Cello, Flute and Strings. Bene- 
detto Mazzacurati, (’cello). Arrigo 
Tassinari (flute), 

*MARCELLO. Aria in A minor for 
Strings. 

*PERGOLESI. Concerto No. 5 in E flat 
major for Four Violins, Viola, 
°Cello and Continuo. The Virtuosi 
di Roma (Renato Fasano). Brunswick 
AXTL1023 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

An anthology of the late seventeenth 
century Italian school of string players and 
composers. Marcello, the Venetian, with 
an arrangement of an expressive harpsichord 
piece ; Cirri (rather later), who was born 
in Italy but came to London to work as a 
’cellist, with a reasonably engaging little 
’cello concerto. It gains much here from 
having cadenzas of the right length, that 
do not hopelessly outweigh the rest of the 
music ; the flute, who is really no more 
than part of the orchestra, does not take 
part in them. 

Albinoni zips up the interest somewhat 
by writing a vigorous allegro movement ; 
his solo Violin Concerto, which is dated 
1700 by the author of the useful sleeve- 
notes, must be the earliest specimen of the 
breed recorded, if not actually the first ever 
written. Pergolesi is more typical of his 
period in his mixed concertino ; the four short 
movements of his attractive work are 
equally varied. 

All the performances are clear and 
adequate, and except for the omission of 
any continuo well within a suitable style. 
The recording deteriorates towards the end 
of the Pergolesi, but is elsewhere always 
clean, sometimes brilliant—a fine string 
tone without too much edge to it. M.M. 


*BARTOK. 
Hirsch String Quartet (Leonard 
Hirsch and Patrick Halling, violins : 


Quartet No. 1, Op. 7. 


Stephen Shingles, viola: Francisco 
Gabarro, ’cello). Argo ATMz001 
(10 in., 27s. 33d.). Recorded under 
the auspices of the Society for Twentieth 
Century Music. 
Despite the remark at the time (and since) 
that it ‘‘ took up where Beethoven’s C sharp 
minor Quartet left off’’, one wonders what 
really was the feeling aroused by Barték’s 
First Quartet when it appeared in 1908. 
For this highly intellectual work, with its 
long fugal opening and uncompromising 
idiom, is still far from easy to comprehend 
without study; and forty-five years ago, 
when the new works being offered to the 
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public included Elgar’s First Symphony, 
Ravel’s Spanish Rhapsody and _ Delius’s 
Brigg Fair, it must have seemed a tough nut 
indeed. (Remember that Barték himself 
was then almost an unknown quantity 
save aS a pianist and a collector of Hun- 
garian folk-songs.) Yet its quality was 
such that, despite its boldness, the work 
made an impression on the thoughtful 
musicians of the day and laid the founda- 
tions for his reputation as a serious com- 
poser. The most immediately taking part 
of the quartet is the scherzando finale 
(thematically connected with the other 
movements), which is led into by a 
declamatory introduction, largely for solo 
‘cello. (Here, for some unaccountable 
reason, the Argo labelling goes astray, 
giving the quite erroneous impression that 
it has split the preceding Andante movement 
into two.) 

In this country, since the complete 
recording of the six Barték quartets by the 
Juillard ensemble has not been issued here, 
the only version we have ever had of No. 1 
is that by the Pro Arte, long since, alas, 
deleted. There will thus be a particular 
welcome for this issue by the Hirsch 
Quartet, which has for some time been 
closely associated with the work. It plays 
with spirit and understanding, though its 
tone and ensemble are more noticeable 
here for vigour than for polish. Part of the 
responsibility for the rather rough tone 
clearly rests with the recording, which is 
inclined to overload in places; and the 
internal balance between the instruments is 
by no means perfect, the ’cellist’s C string 
being, for the most part, almost inaudible, 
and the first violin being inexplicably farther 
away from the microphone than _his 
colleagues, with the result that his line tends 
to be engulfed when all are playing. 
Nevertheless Argo is to be commended on its 
enterprising policy of stopping up the gaps 
the big companies have left. LS. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Trio No. 8 in B flat 
major, Op. Posth. 

*SCHUMANN, CLARA. Trio in G 
minor, Op. 17. The Mannes- 
Gimpel-Silva Trio. Brunswick 
AXTLioig (12 in., 36s. 54$d.). 

‘““ Mme Schumann’s compositions, though 
not very numerous, evince that earnestness 
of purpose which distinguishes her work 
in general . . . Among her more serious 
compositions ‘of later date is a Trio in G 
minor for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, 
Op. 17, which is thoroughly musicianlike 
and interesting. ” That is Franklin Taylor’s 
judgment in the first edition of Grove ; and 
modern listeners will find little in it to 


dissent with, except in so far as the Trio 


could not be called ‘‘ thoroughly ”’ interest- 
ing. The first movement, Allegro moderato, 
sounds surprisingly like Brahms (yet in 
1846, when the work was written, Brahms 
was only a boy of 13). It is filled with 
pleasant ideas, which fail to amount to 
anything. II is a most charming, delicate 
minuet, set around a trio which drags on 
like one of Schumann’s dullest quartets. 
III, Andante, is the best of the movements : 
a Mendelssohnian cantabile of heavenly 
Sweetness, varied by a Brahmsian agitato. 
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IV is more academic than inspired, and 
though, in the development, the fugal 
exposition of the first subject, with the 
second subject then worked in, is ingenious, 
it does not make for enjoyment. The first 
subject, incidentally, has a certain kinship 
with the canon melody of César Franck’s 
Violin Sonata. The writing for piano, as 
one would expect, is far more resourceful 
than that for the strings: but the latter are 
always given a fair share of the burden. 

When we get to the one-movement 
Beethoven Trio in B flat, the effect of 
encountering music which has real motion 
in its phrases, and which seems to be getting 
somewhere, is almost startling. This little- 
known Trio was written in 1812, a year 
after the ‘‘ Archduke,’ for Maximiliane 
Brentano, “‘ to encourage her in pianoforte 
playing.’’ It is simple, both in its technical 
demands and its musical content, and quite 
delightful. Amateurs should enjoy playing 
it together. 

The performances of the Mannes-Gimpel- 
Silva Trio are very good: well-balanced 
and cleanly phrased. The players do all 
they can to recommend Clara Schumann’s 
Trio: it is not their fault if in total effect 
it still seems dull. The recording is clear 
and faithful, except towards the disc centre, 
where Bronislaw Gimpel’s violin tends to 
take a slight edge on its tone. A.P. 


*BEETHOVEN. Trio in B flat major, 
Op. 11. Reginald Kell (clarinet), 
Frank Miller (’cello), Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski (piano). 

*MOZART. Trio in E flat major, 
K.498. Reginald Kell (clarinet), 
Lillian Fuchs (viola), Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski (piano). Brunswick 
AXTLio11 (12 in., 36s. 54$d.). 

Kell plays the clarinet chamber music 
repertory most beautifully ; criticism of his 
style is usually only a matter of degrees of 
perfection. Here there is little scope even 
for that—his phrasing and control, and his 
ability (and willingness) to fade to nothing 
when the requirements of balance demand 
it, all tend almost to make the strings and 
the piano sound the heavy-footed inter- 
lopers in the drawing-room, not the 
conventionally rustic wind instrument. 

Not that I wish to suggest by inference 
that the balance, still less the playing, is at 
fault on this record; one of its many virtues is 
that exactly the right weight is given to each 
instrument almost everywhere—just 
occasionally the viola or the ’cello tends to 
obscure the piano with some figuration ; 
not often. And the piano never obtrudes— 
a rare achievement indeed in chamber 
music. ; 

Both performances are from the top 
drawer—stylish, well balanced, and with 
convincing tempos; though perhaps the 
Minuet of the Mozart could be more 
unified with the Trio, and perhaps the 
adagio of the Beethoven could be a shade 
less andante with advantage. If I were 
compelled to choose between them, Beeth- 
oven might win—the vigour brought to 
bear on him seems a little more readily 
forthcoming than the delicacy brought to 
bear on the Mozart. But the impression 
might stem from one of longer standing 
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that the Beethoven work has a more 
amenable texture, even if it is not neces- 
sarily better music ; the combination, with 
‘cello, is more balanced in pitch, and 
produces a firmer bottom to the music than 
Mozart’s, where the piano—even a modern 
one—is not always equal to supplying the 
resonance of bass required to support the 
sometimes comparatively beefy middle. 
Unless, that is, it is thumped beyond 
endurance ; but that certainly doesn’t 
happen here. 

The extreme clarity of the present 
recording makes it possible to weigh these 
things ; there seems to be occasional over- 
loading in the Beethoven, but not enough 
to detract seriously from the great enjoy- 
ment this disc can give. M.M. 


*xBORODIN. 
D major. 

*xTCHAIKOVSKY. String Quartet 
No. 1 in D major, Op. 11. The 
Hollywood String Quartet. Capitol 
CTL7031 (12 in., 36s. 54$d.). 

The Borodin is an agreeable work, with 
a famous Nocturne, for slow movement, 
which creeps at times into the orchestral 
repertory. The Hollywood Quartet play it 
in an efficient style, that nearly extends to 
being romantic enough for the occasion ; 
but somehow has an occasional habit of 
substituting a rather exaggerated glissando 
for a true poetry of expression. The fault is 
not indulged in to excess ; indeed whether 
it exists at all is a matter of opinion. 

It is reasonable, however, to prefer the 
style of the Galimir Quartet in this work, 
where they are extremely musicianly. They 
play it on Nixa SPLP505, together with the 
inconsiderable composite Jour de Féte 
quartet ; I reviewed the issue in August, 
1952. It called for hard words about the 
string tone as recorded ; and still in the 
new Capitol there is something to be 
desired—both quartets appear to’ have 
sixteen steel strings, though clarity is lacking 
at no point in either version. 

The new Capitol, however, has the great 
advantage of including all the Borodin on 
one side, and giving us the best-known of the 
Tchaikovsky quartets on the reverse. Here 
the efficiency of the Hollywood Quartet 
becomes positively galvanic—there is a fine 
fire about the performance as a whole ; 
though still perhaps not quite enough poetry 
in the Andante cantabile—another famous 
extract. When the strings mute for this 
movement, they do indeed make an agree- 
able noise ; their resumption of the naked 
state in the next movement coincides with 
what must surely be a slightly inferior tape 
to emphasise the unfortunately more normal 
acid tone quality. 

Neither side offers scrolls to separate the 
movements—surely an unnecessary incon- 
venience ? But, even so, the record will be 
found a useful one; and on any repro- 
ducer that can wholly tame the string tone 
certainly an enjoyable one. M.M. 


String Quartet No. 2 in 





INDEX VOL. XXX. 

The Index to Volume XXX has now 
been published and copies are available, 
price 2s. 6d. post free from 49, Ebrinztoz 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





*MOZART. Quartet in F major for 
oboe and strings, K.370. Harold 
Gomberg (oboe), Felix Galimir 
(violin), Gabriel Banat (viola), Alex- 
ander Kouguell (cello). 

*xTELEMANN. Sonata in C minor for 
oboe and harpsichord. Partita 
No. 5 in E minor for oboe and 
harpsichord. Harold Gomberg 
(oboe), Claude Jean Chiasson (harp- 
sichord). Brunswick AXTL1021 (12 in.. 
36s. 53d.). 

The oboist for whom Mozart wrote this 
ever fresh and welcome quartet was 
described by one of his contemporaries as 
playing ‘‘ with a delicacy, a lightness and 
power of expression that enchant the 
listener.’’ The same may be said of the 
distinguished American artist Harold 
Gomberg (who is principal oboe in the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra) : his extraordinary sensitivity 
to colour, subtle variations of tone, care over 
phrasing and nimble technique combine to 
make this a delightful disc. The ensemble 
with the (highly competent) strings is 
honourable if not invariably perfect : the 
balance and recording are excellent. My 
only reservation about this performance 
concerns the slow movement, which does 
not flow enough : otherwise I heartily 
recommend this side. 

The reverse, containing two not particu- 
larly interesting works by Telemann, is less 
compelling, though because of the music 
and not through any deficiencies on the 
part of the admirable Mr. Gomberg. The 
harpsichordist, in the Partita at least, is what 
is politely called “‘discreet’’: a more 
imaginative player would have realised that 
the accompaniment printed in the Baren- 
reiter edition of the opening Andante is not 
only thoroughly dull but rhythmically 
inadequate ; and Mr. Chiasson has yet to 
discover the value of really staccato chords 
in the fourth movement. In the Sonata he 
provides altogether firmer support, to the 
benefit of the performance asawhole. _L.S. 


* VILLA-LOBOS. Quatuor for flute, 
harp, celestra, alto saxophone 
and women’s voices. Nonetto 
(Impressao rapida de todo o 
Brasil). The Roger Wagner 
Chorale and the Concert Arts 
Ensemble (Wagner). Capitol CTL 
7037 (12 in., 36s. 534d.). 

So long as the bulk of Villa-Lobos’s huge 
output remains as obstinately unobtainable 
in Europe as it is at present, the likelihood 
of his general acceptance to the ranks of 
the important creative figures of our time 
is remote ; for, however much our appetite 
may be whetted by those compositions of 
his we do manage to hear, without easily 
available scores and material his works 
cannot be performed. So much is obvious ; 
yet his Brazilian publishers do little to help 
the situation, and it is left to the gramophone 
to spread a knowledge of the music of one 
of the strangest, most prolific and imagin- 
ative composers of the day. His fecundity 
is already legendary ; so is his eccentricity 
and his habit of blandly bringing out a 
work already published in another orchestra- 
tion under another title. Much of his music, 
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teeming as it does with rhythmic and 
instrumental complexities, gives the 
impression of being written for sheer love 
of novel effects and sonorities, the structural 
shape being left to look after itself. 

The Quatuor, for example—the female 
choir which hums and makes explosive 
noises in the two latter movements is 
merely an extra to which mathematical 
purists will have to turn a deaf ear-—is 
positively enchanting: the flute in its low 
register against the tinkling murmur of the 
celesta and the cool splash of the harp 
constantly reminds one of Ravel’s Intro- 
duction and Allegro, and indeed it is not 
without relevance to recall that this work 
was written in 1921, after Milhaud (then 
in Brazil) had been introducing Villa-Lobos 
to the music of the French school. The 
wonder is that with four instruments each 
of so little variety of tone-colour there 
should be no suspicion of monotony. If 
only the material of the Quatuor were avail- 
able I would urge conceért-givers to let us 
have the opportunity of hearing it: as it 
is, I can only recommend everyone to hear 
this recorded performance, which, like that 
of the other work on this disc, attains the 
highest standard both in playing and 
engineering. 

The Nonetto on the reverse (my copy gets 
the two works labelled back to front) calls 
for even greater tolerance on the part of 
mathematically-minded listeners, for the- 
instrumentation is for flute (doubling 
piccolo), oboe, clarinet, saxophone (bari- 
tone alternating with alto), bassoon, harp, 
piano, celesta, a tremendous array of per- 
cussion including many Brazilian native 
instruments (my favourite is a china plate 
tapped with a metal stick) and necessitating 
three players—and a mixed voice chorus 
which sings meaningless syllables for 
rhythmic or explosive effects. As might be 
suspected from the sub-title of this one- 
movement work, it sounds very much like 
programme music, and would do admirably 
as a colourful background (slightly sinister 
in an Emperor Jones kind of way) to a film 
travelogue of Brazilian jungles. It is a 
fascinating score, full of intricate cross- 
rhythms and original instrumental sounds, 
though what it all adds up to I’m not 
certain: sufficient. to say that, in this 
brilliant performance directed by Roger 
Wagner (whose choir has recently been 
winning deservedly high praise in this 
country), it will give pleasure to any music- 
lover with a taste for the exotic. L.S. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


*BACH. Six Sonatas for Flute and 
Harpsichord. Sonata No. 1 in B 
minor : Sonata No. 6 in E major 
(AXTLi015). Sonata No. 2 in E flat 
major : Sonata No. 3 in A major : 
Sonata No. 4 in C major : Sonata 
No. 5 in E minor (AXTLiI016). 
Julius Baker (flute), Sylvia Marlowe 
(harpsichord). Brunswick AXTL1015-6 
(12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

The trouble about LP records is that one 
tends, not unnaturally, to play them 
straight through from beginning to end: 
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have we not, after all, now been conditioned 
to listening (gratefully, be it added) to long 
stretches of recorded music without inter- 
ruption ? Those interested in hearing these 
two discs, containing all the Bach sonatas 
for flute and harpsichord, are hereby 
warned that this is music to be taken in 
small doses: while it is convenient to have 
these works gathered together, they should 
certainly not be listened to one after the 
other. For flute and harpsichord possess 
little variety of tone-colour, and it would be 
a pity to become bored with this music— 
much of it as fine as any Bach wrote—and 
thence to underestimate these accomplished 
performances. Mr. Baker has an extremely 
full, rich tone, and a most assured and 
imperturbable technique: even the non- 
stop semiquavers of the Allegro of the 
Fourth Sonata, which seem to necessitate 
for the flautist- something like a bagpiper’s 
reservoir of wind under one arm, find him 
fully equal to the occasion, producing as 
beautifully controlled tone as ever. Tne 
ensemble, too, is good: save for one move- 
ment in the First Sonata where the two 
players interpret the same kind of appoggiatura 
in different ways, the team-work is above 
reproach. The only flaw in the playing 
arises from the uncomfortable sensation that 
Miss Marlowe’s rhythm is constantly about 
to run away—she persistently hurries 
triplet figures, and the final Allegro of No. 5 
becomes increasingly unsettled. 

Of these sonatas, which Bach wrote 
around 1720 in Céthen, the first three are 
duos in the real sense of the term (the 
harpsichord part being written out in full), 
and the latter three are for flute and 
continuo (i.e. a filled-up bass). I felt in 
both the Prelude and the Adagio of No. 4 
that the harpsichord part was too bare — 
after all, Bach very considerately gave a 
valuable clue to the amount of filling-up he 
thought necessary by writing out in full the 
first Minuet! The recording is in general 
very good, my only criticism being that (in 
Nos. 1 and 6 at least), the harpsichord is 
too loud and, like all clangy harpsichords, 
becomes wearisome to the ear: in the other 
sonatas the balance of tone is better, 
though again in the well-known Siciliano of 
No. 2 (frequently heard in transcriptions) 
the harpsichord could have been lighter. 

LS. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Thirty-three Varia- 
tions on a Waltz by Diabelli, Op. 
120. Julius Katchen (piano). Decca 
LXT2804 (12 in., 36s. 53d.). 

It seems strange that no recording of the 
Diabelli Variations should have been made 
here since 1938, the year in which I 
reviewed Schnabel’s performance, issued 
in a volume of The Beethoven Sonata Society, 
in the August GRAMOPHONE. I am ashamed 
to see that I was rather patronising about 
the great work, finding it often unlikeable 
and its humour boorish. That was certainly 
not the fault of Schnabel’s magnificent 
performance but, perhaps, of a certain 
allergy to Beethoven that one sometimes 
temporarily develops. 

I have not got the Schnabel disc here for 
comparison, but I read that I found the 
piano tone exceptionally good in treble and 
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XI 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


Rare Record Department is commissioned to sell the following 
Original Red ‘“‘G & T” Recordings. 


fabulous Collection of 


Serious enquiries are invited by letter from country and overseas collectors ; London 


collectors please cali in person (no prices will be quoted 
We are always ready to buy records, similar to those listed below, 


—— ADAMS, soprano FERNANDO DE LUCIA, tenor 
Faust : Jewel Song 0 Ideale (Tosti) 
Rigoletto : La donna 
MARIO ANCONA, baritone Manon : Il sogno 
52072 Mattinata (Tosti) Barbiere : Se il mio nome 
052075 Pagliacci : Prologo Fedora : Amor ti vieta 
3-32306 Don Juan Serene (Tchaikovsky) Carmen : Il fior 
Tu sei morta (Costa) 
SIGRID ARNOLDSON, soprano Lohengrin : Merce cigno 
53467 Traviata : Ah fors’ e lui Cavalleria : Siciliana 
A. Lecouvreur : Anima stanca 
MATTIA BATTISTINI, baritone Barbiere : Ecco ridente 
52664 Tannhauser : Bell’ astro Mignon : Addio Mignon 
52668 Occhi di fata (Denza) Traviata : De spiriti 
52671 Barbiere : Cavatina Lohengrin : Cigno gentil 
54034 Favorita : duo with Cartonini 054043 Faust : Duo. with Boninsegna 
Barber : All’ idea, with P-Corsi 
GEMMA BELLINCIONI, soprano Traviata : Parigi, with Huguet 
053017 Mefistofele : L’altra notte Pearl Fishers : duo. with Huguet 
053019 Traviata : Ah fors’ e lui Barber : Me pte age adore 
4084 Rigoletto : E il sol, wit uguet 
CELESTINA BONINSEGNA, soprano Lohengrin : Cessaro, with Huguet 
53375 Trovatore : D’amor sul’ ali Carmen : Mia madre, with Huguet 
53415 Ballo in M_: Morro ma prima Faust : Tardi si fa, with Huguet 
Forza del Destino : La vergine Lohengrin : Non t’incantan 
Vespri Siciliani : Bolero 2-52473 = Lohengrin : S’ei torna 
Norma : Bello a me ritorna 2-52475 Mignon : Tua bell’ alma 
Aida : O patria mia 2-52519 Faust : Salve Dimora 
Norma : Casta Diva 2-52474 _— Pearl Fishers : Della mia vita 
bh agen” H bre la notte 
Ballo in M : Ma dall’ arido 
Forza del Destino : Madre pietosa _— i “oe P= = cama 
Norma : Trio, with Colazza/Segurola 033015 Romeo and Juliette : Valse 
Aida : II ciel dei amori, with Valls 033020 Carmen : Micaela’s air 
Ernani : Da quel di, with Cigada 034000 Faure—Crucifix, with Gogorza 
054109 Ruy Blas 7 duet with Colazza 053091 Otello : Ave Maria 
053092 Cavalleria : Voi lo sapete 
baa BORONAT, soprano 05407 D. Giovanni : La ci darem, with Gogorza 


| 
Nightingale (Alabieff) a . 
53346 Traviata : Sempre libera 054072 M. Flute : Dove prende, with Gogorza 


53347 Senza L’amore (Tosti) 
53348 Rigoletto : Caro nome EDOARDO GARBIN, tenor 
53349 Mireille : Valse aria 52430 M. Lescaut : Guardate ! 
53353 Pearl Fishers : Cavatina 52433 Cavalleria : Brindisi 


ELISA BRUNO, contralto ARISTODEMO GIORGINI, tenor 
53227 Trovatore : Stride la vampa Tosca: E lucean 
Sonnambula : Prendi |’anel 
EMMA CALVE, soprano Stornelli marini (Mascagni) 
3281 Carmen : Habanera Marta : M’appari 
3284 Zanetto Serenade (Massenet) D. Pasauale : Com’ e gentil 
3285 Carmen : Seguedille 2-52422 Luisa Miller : Quando le sere 
3286 Cavalleria : Voi lo sapete 
MARCEL JOURNET, bass 
ENRICO CARUSO, tenor “yg o 
52344 Rigoletto : Questa o quella 052093 Ernani : Infelice 
4! anon sogno 
52346 Elisir d’amore : Una furtiva’ a ‘GIUSEPPE: KASGHM ANN, 5. Of “_ 
52347 Mefistofele : Giunto sul passo ‘052032 - Ernfank / O dei Verd 
52349 Tosca : E. lucean le stelle 05 2036 Amileto : Brindisi 
52368 Iris : Serenata 052037 Medici : Serenata 
52369 Aida: Celeste (Matrix 1784) 
52370 Germania : Non chiuder SALOMEA KRUSZELNICKA, soprano 
52417 . Gioconda : Cielo e mar. 23355 Mefistofele : L’altra notte 
5241€ Cavalleria :\ Siciliana |, { ‘ 23362: Togca,: Vissi d’arte 
-° Fedora : Amor ti vieta 1 : 4 hicdlitah 
Pagliacci : Vesti la giubba SELMA KURZ, soprano 
Non t’amo piu (Denza) 33592 Villanelle (dell’Acqua) 
La mia canzone (Tosti) 887 Lakme : Bell song 
Mefisgofele : Dai campi (2871) Boheme : Mimi’s Tod 
Aida : Celeste (Matrix:2873) . Rigoletto } a nome 
Mattinata (Leoncavallo) (53491, Parla (Arditi) ch 
Rigoletto: La donna 
Tosca : Recondita FRANCESCO MARCONI, tenor 
Cavalleria : Brindisi 52788 Rigoletto : Questa o quella 
052087 Carmen : Il fior 52016 YY stofele : Dai campi 
052054 E. Onegin : Romanza del duello 
ALICE CUCINI, mezzo 052055 . Africana : ° paradiso 
53501 Carmen : Habanera 052056 Gioconda : Cielo‘e mar 
053079 Mignon : Non conosci ‘” 052058 Bella cantiam (Mascagni) 


053120 Trovatore : Condotta 
ANTONIO PAOLI, tenor 

GIUSEPPE DE LUCA, baritone 54339 Pagliacci : Versa (Quartet) 
52422 Re di lahore : Casto fior 054156 Pagliacci : Grande Spettacolo 
52424 Ballo in Maschera : Eri tu Pagliacci : Aitalo (Quartet) 

oe be Ea by Ss Pagliaccj ; feeice: non son 
MARIA GALVANY, soprano = ~ -' Pagliacci : Un tal gioco 
53482 Magic Flute : Gli angui Sansone e D : Spezza i ceppi 
53493 Mirella : O d’amore Sansone e D : Figli miei 
53434 Barbiere : Una voce 2-52598 Profeta : Re del cielo 








62 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
63 MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


by telephone). 
for highest cash prices. 


AMELIA PINTO, soprano 

53232 Tosca : Vissi d’arte (no matrix) 
53232 Tosca : Vissi d’arte (Matrix 1782) 
53232 Tosca : Vissi d’arte (Matrix 1780 
53233 Cavalleria : Voi lo sapete 


POL PLANCON, bass 
2-2660 Romeo and Juliette : Capulet’s air 
2-2661 Huguenots : Piff, paff, pou 


'2-2662 Les deux Grenadiers (Schumann) 


Faust : Mephisto’ Serenade 
Caid : Air du Tambour-major 
Les Rameaux (Faure) 
Philemon and Baucis : Couplets 
Carmen : Toreador 
Faust: Le veau d’or 
Pro peccatis (Rossini) 
Saisons : Laboureur’s air 
Magic Flute : Invocazione 
Magic Flute : Qui sdegno 
0 Le soupir (Bemberg) 
3-32592 Credo (Faure) 


MAURICE RENAUD, baritone 
32076 Favorite : Andante 

32083 Favorite : Pour tant d’amour 
2-2703 Chemin du Ciel (Holmes) 
052047 Herodiade : Vision fugitive 


TITTA RUFFO, baritone 

Trovatore : Il balen 

Faust : Dio possente 

Rigoletto : Piangi, with Galvany 
054101 Traviata : Dite Giovine, with Galvany 


MARIO SAMMARCO, baritone 
52371 Germania : Racconto 

52372 Rigoletto : Pari siamo 

52374 Pagliacci : Prologo 

052033 Ernani : O dei verd’ anni 
054028 Tosca: A. 2, duo., with Carelli 


Soeaeees, SANTLEY, baritone 
2-2862 Simon the Cellarer (Hatton) 
2-2863 The Vicar of Bray 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK, contralto 
043067 Prophet : Ach mein Sohn 


ANTONIO SCOTTI, baritone 
06 Messaline : Nuit d’amour 
D. Giovanni : Serenata and Brindisi 
Carmen : Toreador 
Falstaff : Quand’ ero paggio 
D. Pasquale : Bella siccome 
Rigoletto/Don Giovanni 


052123 Rigoletto : Pari siamo 
‘2«52482-  Sonnambula: Vi ravviso 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH, soprano 
43656 Standchen (R. Strauss) 

53394 Sonnambula : Non giunge 
053054 Traviata : Fors’ e lui 

054074 D. Pasquale : Vado, with Scotti ; 


LEONID SOBINOFF, tenor 
2-22661 May Night : Levko’s air 


ROSINA STORCHIO, soprano 
53331 Siberia : Se un pensier 
53332 Siberia : Non odi 


FRANCESCO TAMAGNO, tenor 
52674 tello : Morte 

52675 Otello : Ora e per sempre 
52676 Chenier : Improvviso 

52677 Profeta : Re del ciel 

52678 Trovatore :- Di quella pira 
52679 Profeta : Sopra Berta 

52683 William Tell : Corriamo 
52684 Herodiade : Quand nos jours 
052100 Chenier : Improvviso 


ANTON VAN ROOY, baritone 
2-2685 Walkure.: Wotan’s Abschied 


GIOVANNI ZENATELLO, tenor 
52764 Siberia : Racconto 


LANgham 6155 
TEMple Bar 5614 
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You can now enjoy the ‘Proms’ 


again and again, with all the superb musical 


quality of the new “His Master’s Voice” 


Long Play Recordings 


See the interesting list of works on the page opposite 
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THE LONG PLAY RECORDS 
listed below are of works which will be played 


during the 1953 season of Promenade Concerts 





SOLOMON 
with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ISSAY DOBROWEN 
Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor, Op. 23 
Tchaikovsky CLP 1001 


MOURA LYMPANY 
with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by WALTER SUSSKIND 
Variations Symphoniques — Franck 
and Piano Solo : Etudes Symphoniques, 
Op. 13— Schumann CLP 1002 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 


with the * 
RCA VICTOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Symphony No. 94 in G (“Surprise”)—Haydn 


conducted by FRITZ REINER 
Concerto No. 3 in D Minor, Op. 30 
Rachmaninoff ALP 1017 


EDWIN FISCHER 
with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
Concerto No. 5 in E Flat, Op. 73 
(“The Emperor ”’)—Beethoven ALP 1051 


SHURA CHERKASSKY 
with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ANATOLE FISTOULARI 
Concerto No. 1 in E Flat — Liszt 
and Piano Solos : Fantasie in F Minor ; 
Mazurka No. 23 in D; Etude No. 4 in 
C Sharp Minor— Chopin BLP 1013 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


GIOCONDA DE VITO 


with the 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
condueted by SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
Concerto in E Minor, Op. 64 
Mendelssohn BLP 1008 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 


with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA' 
conducted by WALTER SUSSKIND 
Concerto in D, Op. 35 — Tchaikovsky 
BLP 1012 


WILHELM 
FURTWANGLER 


conducting the 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Variations on a theme by Haydn, Op. 56a 
Brahms ALP 1011 
Symphony No. 4 in B Flat, Op. 60 
Beethoven ALP 1059 
Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, Op. 36 
Tchaikovsky ALP 1025 


RAFAEL KUBELIK 
conducting the 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ‘ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 95 
(“From the New World”) — : Dvorak 
ALP 1018 
conducting the 
‘PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Excerpts | from “The Bartered Bride’’ 
Smetana 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Mendelssohn 
Overture ; Nocturne ; Scherzo ; Wedding 
: ‘Match ALP 1049 


LONG PLAY 
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(333 R.p.mM. RECORDS) 


COMPANY 


GUIDO CANTELLI 


conducting the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 6 in B Minor, Op. 74 
smearing ALP 1042 
‘onductin 
LA SCALA ORCHESTRA, MILAN 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 64 
Tchaikovsky ALP 1001 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


conducting th 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 6 in E Minor 
Vaughan Williams BLP 1001 


SERGE eral 


conductin, 
BOSTON SYMPHO v 'SRCHESTRA 


Bolero ; Ma Mére L’Oye— Ravel ALP 1003 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
conducting the HALLE ORCHESTRA 
L’Arlésienne— Excerpts from Suites 1 and 2 
Bizet 
The Swan Lake Ballet — Tchaikovsky 
BLP 1004 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
conducting the 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis 
Vaughan Williams 
“Wand of Youth” Suite No. 2, Op. 1b 
Elgar BLP1019 © 











“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
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LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


BEETHOVEN 


15 Sonatas for ’Cello and Piano 
Opus 5, Numbers | in F major and 2 in G minor 
Opus 69 in A major 
Opus 102, Numbers | in C major and 2 in D 
major 

Janos Starker*, ’cello; Abba Bogin, piano. 

(Two 12-in. Long Playing records) PLP 560 and 
561 


HECTOR BERLIOZ 
Symphonie Funebre et Triomphale, Op. 


The Great Symphonic Brass Orch. of Cologne 
The String Orchestra of Cologne 
Kolnischer Chor 


Conductor : Fritz Straub 
(One 12-in Long Playing record) .. LLP 8040 


*Janos Starker is now considered the World’s greatest ’cellist 


** We are quite convinced that Starker is the greatest ‘cellist in the World. He never does anything 
wrong : to put the matter positively, he does everything right with immense conviction and poetry, 
and his technique is almost incredibly reliable. His tone is broad and singing throughout the whole 
of his range, and he manages to make the instrument sing as much in fast passage-work as in slow 
cantabile playing. In his playing of the classics he shows a perfect understanding of the need for a 
fine-drawn reserve as well as power, while he can be as richly romantic as any other artist in the sort 
of music that demands it... . This is superlative playing.”-—E.M.G. ,The Monthly Letter, July 1953. 





SHOULD WE “PITY THE POOR RECORD COLLECTOR” ? 


Well, yes, Mrs. Milton, perhaps we should if the choice lies between a new summer 
wardrobe and these hitherto unrecorded gems. But, winter or summer, here is our 
choice 


CHRISTOPH WILLIBALD GLUCK JACQUES OFFENBACH 





The Reformed Drunkard—L’Ivrogne Corrige 

An opera in lighthearted style, sung in French by Jean- 

Christophe Benoit, Bernard Demigny, Claudine Collart, 

Freda Betti, Jean Hoffman, Janine Linda, Violette 
Journeaux. 

The Paris Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Rene 


ibowitz. 
(One 12-in. Long Playing record) PLP 238 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
Don}Giovanni. A complete recording sung in Italian 
Mariano Stabile, Alois Pernerstorfer, Gertrud Grob- 
Prandl, Herbert Handt, Hilde Konetzni, Hedda Heusser, 

Oskar von Czerwenka. 
Chorus of the Vienna State Opera, The Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Hans Swarowsky. 
(Four 12-in. Long Playing records) HLP 2030-1/-4 


Orpheus in the Underworld—Orphee aux Enfers 


Opera Bouffe to perfection, sung in French by Andre 
Dran, Bernard Demigny, Jean Mollien, Jean Hoffman, 
Andre Jonqueres, Lucien Mans, Claudine Collart, 
Janine Linda, Violette Journeaux, Monique Chalot, 
Simone Pebordes, Anne Marie Carpentier. 
Paris Philharmonic Chorus and Orchestra, conducted by 
Rene Leibowitz. 


(Two 12-in. Long Playing records) PLP 204-1/-2 


JUAN CRISTOSOMO ARRIAGA 


String Quartets 


Numbers | in D minor and 2 in A major. 
Played by The Guilet String Quartet. 
(One 12-in. Long Playing record) CLP 1068 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
The Complete String Quartets 


Played by The Pascal String Quartet. 
(Fourteen 12-in. Long Playing records) CLP 1201- 1214 


e 
n Xa RECORD CO. LTD., 35 PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON W.1 
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bass but rather “‘ twangy’’ sometimes in 
the middle of the compass. No such 
reservation need be made with regard to the 
Decca disc, which is very well recorded 
right through the compass, enabling us to 
hear every facet of Beethoven’s remarkable 
writing to perfection. The work has been 
declared unplayable: or rather it has been 
suggested, by Paul Bekker in his book on 
Beethoven, that it ought not to be played 
but only read and imagined. This is 
aestheticism carried to absurdity: and 
Julius Katchen is the latest of many fine 
exponents of the work to explode it. The 
most one can concede to Bekker’s view is 
that the Fugue cannot be made wholly 
effective: though its very ineffectiveness 
heightens the impact of the marvellous 
improvisatory passage in which Beethoven 
modulates to C major for the last Variation, 
tempo di minuetto, and gradually clarifies the 
texture until he comes to those last luminous 
pages in which Diabelli’s Waltz is wafted 
to Paradise. I cannot sufficiently praise Mr. 
Katchen’s superb performance. From the 
bucolic playing of the theme (the sforzandi 
are, surely, Beethoven’s not Diabelli’s !) 
to the last page he shows a complete 
mastery of the technical demands and 
wonderful musical insight. 

Beethoven declares in the first massive 
Variation, what his approach is to be: and 
after the delicate Var. 2 there comes, in 
the succeeding Variation, that mysterious 
(and tonally ambiguous) murmur in the 
bass that is one of the marvels of the work. 
Diabelli was a business man and the waltz 
which he distributed to fifty composers— 
Schubert and the eleven year old Liszt 
among them—as a theme for variation 
was, in its suggestiveness, a good proposi- 
tion: but he could never have imagined in 
his wildest dreams that Beethoven would 
find such mystery and profundity in it nor, 
for the greater glory of his new publishing 
firm, go on striking gold out of it in variations 
after variation. The Schusterfleck (cobbler’s 
patch), as Beethoven first called it, became, 
in his hands, a Meisterlied indeed. 

Mr. Katchen uses a great variety of 
touch. Soft and delicate in Vars. ‘2-4, 
trumpet-like in Var. 5, truly dolce e tenera- 
mente in Var. 7, glittering in the amazing 
Var. 10, with its octave descents and 
ascents. In Var. 12 I should have liked 
more “‘ commas ’’ in the phrasing, but that 
is my sole criticism. His playing of the 
funeral-march Variation 14, the mysterious 
chordal Variation 20, the boisterous three 
that follow it, and of the three superb slow 
Variations, 29 to 31, especially aroused my 
admiration (this thirty-first Variation is an 
extraordinary anticipation of Chopin’s 
embroideries) and, above all, the radiance 
of the playing of the marvellous concluding 
Variation. Here, indeed, are riches. A.R. 


*xBUSONI. Sonata No. 2, Op. 36a. Max 
Rostal (violin), Noel Mewton-Wood 


(piano). 
36s. 5$d.). 
Busoni’s position in relation to the musical 
world has been summed up, not unfairly 
even in these days of eclecticism, by 
Professor Edward Dent in the remark, ‘‘ He 
is like a stranger speaking a language which 
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no one understands, and offering riches in 
a currency which the local money market 
does not acknowledge.’’ For there is, 
despite the obvious influence of Beethoven 
and Brahms in his music, an involuted 
mysticism of his own which defies easy 
acceptance by those unprepared to make a 
concentrated effort to follow his thought, 
which can be the more baffling in that it 
uses no outrageous techniques ; it is rather 
the compression attained by a logical brain 
working on individual lines with which it is 
at firstso difficult to come to terms. To those 
to whom Busoni is a closed book (and there 
are still very many such), this Sonata makes 
an excellent introduction. It was written 
two years before the turn of the century, 
and the composer himself thought it his 
first really mature work. The Sonata falls 
into four clearly-separated movements 
which are played without a break, the 
Finale being a set of variations (full of quasi- 
Beethovenish touches) on the Bach air, Wie 
wohl ist mir: those who aré on the look-out 
for legacies of Brahms will find them in the 
first two movements, particularly in the 
whirling Scherzo. But beyond this the style 
of the later, intellectual Busoni begins to 
make itself evident ; and the value of this 
recording lies in our being able to familiarise 
ourselves with his curiousiy withdrawn 
personality in a way that, performances 
being as rare as they are, a lifetime of 
concert-going would never do. 

The Sonata is fortunate in its interpreters 
here: they probe below the surface of the 
music and give us not only the notes but the 
spirit of the work. The ensemble is truly 
unanimous throughout, and Mewton-Wood’s 
part in the performance seems to me abso- 
lutely flawless: if I am very slightly less 
enthusiastic about Rostal’s contribution, it 
is in no sense a reflection on his keen musical 
understanding, but simply that his tone has 
been thinned out by the recording engineers, 
and that in places where he should dominate 
he sounds anaemic. There is evidence of 
technical trouble, too, when the first move- 
ment ends slightly below, and the second 
movement starts dead on, pitch, so that 
the ear has to accept two divergent chords 
of E in the space of a few seconds. Never- 
theless this is a disc which all serious-minded 
musicians should hear. LS. 


*xPORTUGUESE KEYBOARD MUSIC. 
Sonata in A minor, Toccata in E 
minor, Sonata in B flat (Scixas). 
Toccata in D minor (Jacinto). 
Toccata in G minor (Carvalho). 

*xSPANISH KEYBOARD MUSIC. 
Sonata in C sharp minor, Sonata 
in D (Soler). Aria in D minor 
(Angles). Sonata in D (M. Albeniz). 
Sonata in C minor (Cantallos). 
Felicja Blumental (piano). Decca 
LXT2805 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Felicja Blumental looks like being Decca’s 
reply to E.M.I.’s Grete Scherzer. For both 
are musical, dexterous and neat-fingered 
women pianists who are well suited to 
lightweight works : whether Miss Blumental 
has sufficient power to tackle larger scale 
music than these harpsichord pieces I rather 
doubt on this showing, though it may be 
that she has strictly limited her tonal range 
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for the occasion—which would imply 
exceptional strength of mind and finger 
control. She shows enterprise in offering 
these little-known pieces by Domenico 
Scarlatti’s pupils and followers: they all 
make pleasant listening, though in sum 
they serve to stress the greatness of the 
master himself. Seixas worked for eight 
years side by side with Scarlatti (twenty 
years his senior) in the Royal Chapel at 
Lisbon: his music is agile but harmonically 
a bit thin ; the B flat Sonata is probably his 
best work here. The other two Portuguese 
composers are rather later in date: Jacinto, 
of whom next to nothing is known, produces 
some surprising chromaticisms ; Carvalho 
was an important teacher. 

Of the Spaniards, Soler (not to be con- 
fused with the Martin y Soler who was a 
contemporary of Mozart’s) was a Catalan 
priest from Montserrat whose admiration 
for Scarlatti is reflected in the repeated 
notes and left-hand leaps in which he 
indulges—his C sharp minor Sonata is as 
good as anything by his master. The other 
Spaniards are later, Angles being born in 
1730 and the remaining two in 1760. 
Cantallos goes in for some extraordinary 
modulations: Mateo Albeniz (no con- 
nection with the composer of Iberia) is 
represented by a gay piece whose exuber- 
ance, however, induces Miss Blumental to 
let the rhythm run away. The recording of 
the piano is good, but there are evidences of 
pitch trouble, as when, for example, a quick 
aural adjustment is necessary between the 
D minor of Angles and the D major of Mateo 
Albeniz. L.S. 


OPERATIC AND SONG 


*BACH. Mass in B minor. 
Margot Guilleaume (soprano), 
Hetty Plumacher (contralto), 
Werner Hohmann (tenor), Horst 
Guenter (bass), The Swabian Choral 
Singers, Pro Musica Orchestra, 
Stuttgart (Hans Grischkat). Vox 
PL8063 (three 12 in., 109s. 44d.). 

It was a bold undertaking for H.M.V. to 
record, in 1929, the whole of Bach’s B minor 
Mass, and I remember thinking when I last 
heard some of the discs how well they still 
sounded. At least four recordings of the 
work have now been issued in America, the 
present one being, I believe, the latest. As 
we know only too well the great advances 
made in recording do not, at present, 
extend to massive choral pieces: and, as 
in the old H.M.V. set, the solo movements 
are, vocally, the most successful in this set, 
but the orchestral parts are immeasureably 
better throughout. 

There is a great deal of talk, in these days, 
of ‘‘ authentic ’’ Bach: but, since there is 
no general agreement on what precisely 
this means, it is safer to abide by the sound 
principle that what a musician does is 
right. Since Hans Grischkat is a musician 
in the fullest sense of the term required by 
the principle I, for one, found his inter- 
pretation very satisfying. He has a fine 
team of soloists and an enthusiastic and 
untiring chorus which, however, sound 
weak in the tenor department. Their 
entry, in the first Kyrie, is extraordinarily 
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timid. There is no doubt that the absence 
of recitative and arioso to break up the suc- 
cession of movements and relieve our ears 
from the constant march of Bach’s basses 
makes for rather relentless listening in this 
immensely long work—a Mass only in 
name, an Oratorio in fact—but it is only 
the reviewer, working against time, who 
need be conscious of that. The orchestral 
basses, at any rate, are well phrased— 
indeed the musical phrasing in all the parts 
is one of the pleasures of the performance. 

The two women soloists produce a good 
even flow of tone in Christe eleison and the 
end of the succeeding Kyrie comes out 
finely. The chorus sopranos sound a bit 
harassed by the speed of the Gloria, in which 
there are some confused moments, and I 
will say once and for all that if the intona- 
tion of the trumpets occasionally leaves 
something to be desired, I was not unduly 
disturbed by it. The contralto and violin 
soloists do admirably in Laudamus te, and in 
Gratias agimus the drums are most effective. 
Domine Deus, charmingly sung (that is the 
right word) by the solo soprano and tenor, 
is one of the best things in this recording. 

It would be tedious to report on each 
movement, and so I must now become 
selective. There is a disconcerting fade soon 
after the start of Cum sancto spiritu and again 
on the long held notes in Patris, near the 
end. This is, perhaps, the least satisfactory 
section in the recording. The whole of the 
Credo (except for the toneless tenors in 
Crucifixus) comes out well until ef ascendit in 
coelum, which sounds dull, and the basses at 
et iterum venturus est, are weak in tone. 

The great and glorious Sanctus is good, 
but again the tenors have an emasculated 
sound as they lead off with Pleni sunt coeli. 

The sound is rather boxed up in Benedictus 
and the bass line is far too heavy in Agnus 
Dei ; a pity, because both these movements 
are well sung. The chorus sing Dona nobis 
pacem with fine verve and leave one with 
the feeling that, in spite of occasional poor 
patches of recording, this is an issue well 
worth having. A.R. 


CARDILLO Core ’ngrato. 

CURTIS. Torna a Surriento. Giuseppe 
di Stefano (tenor), orchestra con- 
ducted by Dino Olivieri. Sung in 
Neapolitan. H.M.V.DA2043(10 in., 6s.). 

The blue Mediterranean shimmering in 

a heat-haze: the fishing boats drawn up on 


Adelina de Lara 

News has come of the foundation of The 
Adelina de Lara Recording Trust which is 
intended for the purpose of perpetuating the 
traditions which Mme de Lara inherited in 
such full measure from her study with Clara 
Schumann and Brahm:, of whom she is the 
last surviving active pupil. The founder is 
Michael G. Thomas of 94 Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 








In reviewing Monique de la Bruchollerie’s 
new recording of the Tchaikovsky Piano 
Concerto last month I referred to the earlier 
performance by “ Backhaus”’ on Decca 
LXT2559. I should, of course, have 
written ‘‘ Clifford Curzon,’’ and must 
apologise for any inconvenience the slip 
may have caused. M.M. 
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the beach: the view of old Vesuv’ across 
the bay, shrouded in pink: peace, content- 
ment, and ease: the distant strains of the 
café orchestra, the leader extemporising his 
little bits of obbligato, the harp rippling 
away. It is all here, for considerably less 
than the train fare; the singer’s obvious 
relish in it seems only too understandable. 
And anyway he didn’t, at the time, know 
that the engineers weren’t perhaps in quite 
such a sun-drenched frame of mind. 
M.M. 


*DONIZETTI. Mad Scene from 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” Act 2. 
*THOMAS. Mad Scene from ‘‘Hamlet,”’ 
Act 4. Mado Robin (soprano), 
L’Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire de 
Paris (Richard Blareau). Decca 

LX3114 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The Lucia side gives us, of course, the 
whole of the Mad Scene, beginning at II dolce 
suono, but regrettably (though inevitably) 
omits the chorus and the parts for Bide-the- 
Bent and Henry, which add so much to the 
effect of Lucy’s ravings. 


Mado Robin, the young soprano who 
sang the name part in the fine Decca 
recording of Lakmé, has a voice of the type 
called ‘‘ sensational,’’ because she is able 
to reach astronomical heights. This she 
does in the cadenza at the end of this scena 
with a B flat in alt. which she does not 
merely ‘‘ touch,’’ as the sleeve note says, 
but firmly holds on to. It is not a pretty 
sound and a great deal more ‘pleasure is 
afforded by the lovely soft notes of moderate 
height she sings in the first section of the 
scena. Her singing is musical and her florid 
passages neatly executed all but the 
chromatic ones in which she cannot yet 
equal her illustrious predecessors: for 
example, Galli-Curci or Pagliughi. Miss 
Robin usually pays attention to her words, 
but there is no dramatic emphasis in the 
shudder she has to sing about in the 
recitative in the first section. A rather 
disturbing shudder, however, attacked my 
pickup when Lucien Lavaillotte was fluting 
with the singer in the beautifully sung 
cadenza with which Ardon gl’incensi ends. 
I could not eliminate it except by making 
the music only just audible. 


Patronising remarks are usually made 
about Thomas’s Hamlet (which I heard in 
one of Beecham’s Covent Garden seasons 
with Mignon Nevada as Ophelia), but I 
thoroughly enjoyed the charming and 
graceful melodies of Ophelia’s Mad Scene 
for which Barbier and Carré, who had 
carved up Wilhelm Meister for Thomas’s 
Mignon, provided words of their own. Miss 
Robin is happier in French than in Italian 
and sings this scena admirably and with 
touching pathos. She moulds the phrases 
in a most musical way and is as convincing 
dramatically as the scena allows. The 
F sharp in alt. is, also, much more pleasing 
than the Lucia B flat ! 


There is slight reverberation of the voice 
once or twice, but nothing to worry. about 
if the volume is kept fairly low. The 
orchestra provides.an alert accompaniment 
and the balance is good. 
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*MOZART. Zaide, K.344. 

Gomatz Hugues Cuénod (ten.) 
Zaide Mattiwilda Dobbs (sop.) 
Allazim Bernard Démigny (bar.) 
Soliman Joseph Peyron (ten.) 
Osmin J. Riley (bass) 
Paris Philharmonic Orchestra 
(René Leibowitz). Nixa QLP4go1 
(two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

Opera-lovers are already grateful to René 
Leibowitz for his attractive recording of 
Bizet’s Les Pécheurs de Perles (Nixa PLP205), 
for the enchanting La Belle Héléne (PLP206) 
and Orphée aux Enfers (PLP204) of Offen- 
bach. He puts us further in his debt with 
this Zaide, a recording with the same virtues 
as its predecessors: carefully chosen singers, 
carefully prepared performance, enterprise 
in the choice of work, and good technical 
engineering. M. Leibowitz, the author of 
two books on Schoenberg and his school, 
has evidently a catholic taste. Un Ballo in 
Maschera is the nearest he has come to the 
ordinary: other recordings of his are 
Gluck’s Alceste and L’Ivrogne Corrigé, and 
Satie’s symphonic drama, Socrate. 

Now that Idomeneo is familiar, almost 
popular, and La Clemenza di Tito has been 
mounted both in London and Oxford, the 
Mozart revivalists might well turn their 
attention to Zaide, the Singspiel written just 
a year before the early opera seria. At least 
three concert performances of it have been 
given in London in recent years ; but on 
the face of it there seems to be little reason 
why it should not be staged. True, it is 
unfinished ; it lacks also an overture and 
some dialogue. But these should not be 
hard to supply; the vaudeville finale of 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, suitably 
adapted, might serve for Zaide. This opera, 
which Mozart probably called Das Serail, 
is a kind of early sketch for Die Entfiihrung ; 
here, too, a soprano and a tenor escape 
from an Osmin’s vigilance, only to be 
recaptured, but finally forgiven, by a 
Sultan. But the dénouement is different : 
Zaidé and Gomatz turn out to be brother 
and sister, children of Prince Ruggiero, alias 
Allazim, a high-baritone renegade in the 
Sultan’s service. Only Blonde and Pedrillo 
are missing, and with them much of the 
comedy. aide is, in the main, serious and 
sentimental. 

Mozart had been impressed with the 
melodrama he saw in 1778: 


I saw a piece of this kind performed twice 


and was absolutely delighted. Indeed, 
nothing has ever surprised me so much, for 
I had always imagined that such a piece 
would be quite ineffective. You know, 
of course, that there is no singing in it, 
only recitation, to which the music is like a 
sort of obbligato accompaniment to a 
recitative. Now and then words are 
spoken while the music goes on, and this 
produces the finest effect. 


Mozart introduces two passages of 
melodrama into Zaide. In the first, and 
finer, Gomatz invokes sleep, represented by 
a beautifully expressive phrase for oboe 
over plucked strings—rudely interrupted 
as his cares beset him again. He rests at 
last ; and Zaide enters to place her portrait 
beside the sleeping tenor. She sings then 
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the first of her three beautiful arias, ‘‘ Ruhe 
sanft, mein holdes Leben.’’ The second is 
a decorative one, ‘ Trostlos schluchzet 
Philomele,’”’ in which she compares herself 
to a caged nightingale: how can Soliman 
blame her for trying to escape? (M. 
Leibowitz has moved this aria to a position 
earlier than that which it has in the score.) 
Her third aria is a remarkable one in 
G minor, with dramatic reiteration of the 
word “‘ Tiger!’’, as Zaide chides the 
Sultan with passion of an Elektra and the 
heroism of a Constanze. Gomatz has a fine 
Bildnisarie, anticipating Die Zauberflite. But 
the most remarkable music of all is found 
in the two ensembles which close the acts : 
a trio in Mozart’s loveliest E major 6/8 
combination (an adumbration of “‘ Placido 
é il mar’ in Idomeneo), as the hero and 
heroine with Allazim contemplate their 
freedom ; and a quartet with four emotions 
running through four simultaneous lines 
(foreshadowing the Jdomeneo quartet). 
Mattiwilda Dobbs, the coloured high 
soprano, needs no introduction after her 
Léila in Pécheurs de Perles, and her Zerbinetta 
in the Glyndebourne Ariadne. (She is to 
sing the Queen of Shemakhan in the 
Covent Garden Cog d’Or production.) On 
this occasion she does not sound at her ease 
in the German language, but vocally she is 
almost entirely dependable, if not in the 
last resort particularly distinguished. 
Hugues Cuénod’s Gomatz, on the other 
hand, has great distinction of style. Bernard 
Démigny, an elegant baritone, will be 
remembered for recent Wigmore Hall 
recitals and B.B.C. French opera broad- 
casts. Joseph Peyron, as the Sultan, 
manages to bluster and still sound musical. 
(Some people may remember his records of 
out-of-the-way French songs.) J. Riley is a 
name new to me; his cheerfulness, in 
Osmin’s single aria, a cynical laughing-song, 
is not at all convincing. But on the whole 
this Zaide is remarkably enjoyable. The 
smart orchestral playing is very well 
balanced with the voices. A.P. 


xRAVEL. L’Heure Espagnole (complete 
opera). 
Concepcion Janine Lindo (sop.) 
Gonzalve André Dran (ten.) 
Torquemada Jean Mollien (ten.) 
Ramiro Jean Hoffmann (bar.) 
D. Inigo Gomez Lucien Mans (bass) 
Orchestre Radio-Symphonique de 
Paris de la R.D.F. (René Leibowitz). 
Vox PL7886 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Neither Ravel admirers, opera fanciers 
nor professional musicians will need much 
urging to hear this disc, for L’ Heure Espagnoel 
is, perhaps, Ravel’s masterpiece, and cer- 
tainly one of the most delicious opera scores 
in existence. The instrumentation is a 
treasure house of witty, captivating and 
original ideds, and—unlike most operas— 
the libretto is brilliant. Then why, you may 
well ask, is the work not more frequently 
performed ? The answer would appear to 
be twofold: first, that the plot is—well, 
rather improper, if you happen to be old- 
fashioned, though I should have thought 
that after the Sunday newspaper atmos- 
phere of many operas (not to speak of the 
appearance of such works as Berg’s Lulu) 
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this was straining at a gnat ; and, secondly, 
that when it comes to one-act operas the 
public prefers to stick to Cav. and Pag. 
(remember Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi ?). Or 
is it, as Professor Dent will have it, that 
British audiences think it slightly indecent 
to laugh at an opera ? Anyway, the loss is 
ours: so that this recording will be all the 
more welcome—it is the first to be available 
in this country, save for the old French 
Columbia set which could be obtained on 
special order. 

It is welcome in any case, for nearly all 
the members of the cast (some of whom we 
know from recent recordings, conducted by 
Leibowitz, of Offenbach operettas) are not 
only good singers with, moreover, 
impeccable enunciation (more important 
than ever in this work), but possess the 
much rarer ability to project character into 
their singing. Thus Janine Lindo (whose 
name, as D.S-T. was complaining last 
month, never seems to be the same twice 
running) suggests something of Concepcion’s 
shrewishness to her husband as well as what 
might be called her seven-day itch ; Andér 
Dran portrays the poet Gonzalve (who has 
such Puccinian music) admirably avec 
fatuité, as Bizet demanded of his toreador ; 
Lucien Mans makes a convincingly portly 
banker ; and Jean Hoffmann is the very 
figure of simple unimaginative brawn. 
Only the role of the deceived clockmaker is 
not well cast, for he sounds altogether too 
young to deserve Concepcion’s scornful 
comment, ‘‘ De force musculaire vous avez 
sujet de vous montrer avare, ou, du moins, 
ménager.’’ The orchestral playing, if not 
always as delicate as one would hope, is 
accomplished and secure, and the whole 
performance goes with a verve which is 
most exhilarating. The recording is very 
good, but I could have wished that the 
fascinating noises of tinkling, chiming, 
whirring and tooting clocks, both in the 
unique prelude and in the muleteer’s aria, 
had been more clearly audible through the 
orchestra. LS. 


*SCHUBERT RECITAL. Der Jiingling 
und der Tod (Spaun) : Der Jiingling 
an der Quelle (Salis): Der Wan- 
derer an den Op. 80, No. 1 
(Seidl): Ihr Bild (Heine): Liebes- 
botschaft (Rellstab): Der Schiffer, 
Op. 21, No. 2 (Mayrhofer) : 
a ag be ooh 19, No. 3 (Goethe) : 

lust, Op. . No. 4 
(Goethe): “Die Forelle, Op. 32 
(Schubert): Nacht und Traume, 
Op. 43, No. 2 (Collin). Gerard 
Souzay (baritone), Jacqueline 
Bonneau (piano). Decca LX3104 
(12 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The success of Gerard Souzay’s first LP 
Schubert recital (Decca LXT2543: with a 
Fauré recital on the reverse) was, to some 
extent, prejudiced by his vocal limitations : 
and though, except in’ Ganymed, he has 
chosen no song this time that overtaxes his 
tone, there are one or two stylistic faults 
that I do not remember occurring before, 
and occasionally imperfect control of phrase 
ends. He is at his best in Der Wanderer an 
den Mond, Ihr Bild, Liebesbotschaft and Der 
Schiffer, but the songs that lie on either side 
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of these are not so satisfactory. Der Jiingling 
und der Tod is a sequel to Der Tod und das 
Maddchen (it was composed a month later 
than its famous predécessor); but the boy, 
in the song, welcomes Death: whereas, in 
the earlier one, the girl wanted passionately 
to live. Mr. Souzay sings Death’s words of 
comfort beautifully, but uses an unneces- 
sary portando in the phrase “‘mit ihr scheiden’’ 

and here, and several times elsewhere, he 
falls into the irritating habit of using 
aspirates. He also fails to hold the tied 
note on zieh’n (“‘ und Weit in schin’re Welten 
zieh'n!’’) for its due length. This is not 
niggling criticism, for everything tells in 
the miniature. world of Lieder and Mr. 
Souzay’s own standard is high. In the 
lovely little song Der Fiingling an der Quelle 
there is no reason to make a crescendo at the 
octave leap—none is marked—and the 
high flung phrase, ‘‘ Ach, und Blatter und 
Bach,” is clumsily managed. In any case 
this song is badly suited to a low voice. 

Ihr Bild, one of the next of, and successful 
three songs is beautifully done, but Ganymed 
needs both the, higher key and more 
opulence of tone for the great phrase “‘ all- 
liebender Vater.’’ Die Forelle is nicely sung, 
but without the gaiety and point it needs. 
Nacht und Tréume begins exactly in the right 
mood, but the singer seems unable to 
achieve the gradation of tone between 
pianissimo and mezzo-forte (nothing more 
than that, surely, is required) and loudens 
over-much so that the dream-like atmos- 
phere is disturbed. It must be said, in 
fairness to Mr. Souzay, that the prevalent 
fault of placing a singer with a voice of no 
great power close to the microphone lets 
us hear far too much of the vocal 
mechanism: and, in this case, his tone in 
Sorte passages is made to sound coarse. The 
piano accompaniments are excellently 
played by Jacqueline Bonneau and the 
piano tone is much better recorded than 
in other discs she has made with this 
singer. Singer and pianist do not begin 
Erster Verlust together, as they should, but 
elsewhere their team work is admirable. 
Decca continue their admirable plan of 
printing a leaflet with the German words 
of the songs and English translations (6d.). 


fh. 


*xTIPPETT. Boyhood’s End. The 


Heart’s Assurance. Peter Pears 
(tenor), Noel Mewton-Wood (piano). 
Argo ATC1005 (12 in., 36s. 54$d.). 
The Society for Twentieth Century Music 
have scored a very real success with this 
disc and eliminated the faults that have 
troubled previous issues. The recording is 
of excellent quality and the balance, allow- 
ing for the fact that the singer is just too 
close to the microphone, is reasonably good. 
Michael Tippett’s Cantata, Boyhood’s 
End, and Song Cycle, The Heart’s Assurance, 
call for the highest musicianship in both 
singer and pianist. The Cantata is dedicated 
to Peter Pears and Benjamin Britten, who 
have given memorable performances of it 
(as of the other work), but Noel Mewton- 
Wood proves himself in every way a worthy 
collaborator in this notable enterprise. 
Boyhood’s End is a setting of words taken 
from the chapter thus named in W. H. 
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Hudson’s autobigraphy Far away and long 
ago, in which the author, as an old_man, 
‘* looks back on the recollected emotions of 
his fifteenth birthday, when he first became 
afraid that he might lose his peculiar 
contact with nature’’ (his childhood was 
spent in the Argentine). The words 
describe something of what that contact 
meant to the fifteen year old boy. This 
prose text, set to music of great flexibility, 
and of formidable difficulty for both 
artists, falls into four sections without break. 
An introductory Allegro—‘‘ What, then, 
did I want? . . . I want only to keep 
what I have ’’—is followed by a description 
of the passing of the seasons (a six-eight 
measure): an Andante about the trees and 
bird and flowers: an Allegro about riding 
over the plains and the sights seen there: 
and, finally, an Allegro piacevole about lying 
in the brown grass in January, gazing up in 
ecstacy at ‘‘ the wide hot whity-blue sky ”’ 
and being one with the floating clouds. 


The music pulsates with these recollected 
emotions and sights of youth and the vocal 
parts burst often into roulades of sound on 
such words as “‘ uprising ’’ and “ dance ”’ 
and (taking the singer up to a sudden quiet 
I flat) ‘‘ ecstacy.’’ With his genius for vocal 
word-painting, Peter Pears brings the whole 
scene vividly before us. When, for example, 
he sings of the boy putting his hand into the 
bird’s hot nest and feeling the hot eggs, 
the way he enunciates “‘ hot’’ makes us 
feel just how it was. In the same way he 
makes us see the strange flowers and birds : 
and Noel Mewton-Wood is no less successful 
in painting in the scenic background. 


Alun Lewis and Sydney Keyes, both of 
whom were killed in the last war, are the 
poets of the cycle The Heart’s Assurance, 
which contains five songs: 1. Song (Lewis) ; 
2. The Heart’s Assurance (Keyes) ; 3. Com- 
passion (Lewis) ; 4. The Dancer (Lewis) ; 
5. Remember Your Lovers (Keyes). A 
tragic note runs through the poems, 
expressed sometimes in a difficult symbolism, 
and the burden of the poem that gives its 
title to the cycle is precisely that the heart’s 
assurance is not to be trusted: but the first 
and last songs contain powerful affirmations 
of belief in life, here and hereafter which 
find magnificent expression in the music. 


The last song, Remember Your Lovers, with 
its broad declamatory vocal phrases (un- 
accompanied) succeeded by a noble chordal 
motive, the music sweeping on to a most 
eloquent climax, is a masterpiece that makes 
an immediate and lasting impression: but 
all of the songs are of a high order. Tippett’s 
innate feeling for words, so subtly applied 
in his setting of Hudson’s prose, enables 
him to clothe these poems of a haunting 
lyricism with memorable phrases and 
patterns: and he gives us, in all these songs, 
the most lyrical writing he has so far 
achieved. The piano writing has the same 
strength and economy found in Boyhood’s 
End, but greater harmonic interest. If 
there is some obscurity in the poems there 
is none in the music: and, once again, 
the songs are magnificently performed by 
Pears and Mewton-Wood. No one who 
cares for truly distinguished work should 
mis; this issue. 
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It is no reflection on Peter Pears’s 
admirably clear enunciation to urge those 
who purchase the record also to get copies 
of the music from the publishers (Schott, 
6s. each work) and thereby to deepen their 
enjoyment of it. ALR. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


*GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS. Star- 
light night: God’s Grandeur 
Spring: Pied Beauty:  Binsey 
Poplars: Spring and Fall: Hur- 
rahing in Harvest: Inversnaid: 
*‘ Thou art indeed just...”: The 
Leaden Echo... : Heaven-Haven: 
The Habit of Perfection: The 
Candle indoors: “I awake and 
feel...”: “Thee God I come 
from...”: ‘° That nature is an 
Heraclitean Fire...” 


*JOHN KEATS. “When I have 
fears...” : “* Fame like a wayward 
girl...”: ‘* To one who has been 
long in city pent...”: “ Bright 
Star...” : Mermaid Tavern: Bards 
of Passion: La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci: “In a drear nighted 
December”: To Autumn: Ona 
Grecian Urn: On Melancholy: 
To a Nightingale. Read by Marga- 
ret Rawlings. Argo ARS1013 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


After my partial disappointment with an 
earlier Argo recording of T. S. Eliot’s 
Four Quartets I am particularly happy to be 
able to say that this very important latest 
issue from the same firm is first class in every 
way. . If I incline to place more emphasis 
on the Hopkins side that is simply because 
I do not think we have previously had any 
recordings of this poet’s work and because 
the advantages of hearing all poetry read 
aloud are especially evident in the case of 
Hopkins whose complex rhythms, allitera- 
tions and assonances, internal rhymes and 
constantly shifting accents make an aston- 
ishing impact when the poems are read 
with the sensitivity and obvious under- 
standing Miss Rawlings brings to them. 

The publication of the complete edition 
of the poems of Hopkins by Robert Bridges 
in 1918 was an epoch-making event in 
English literature. Had Hopkins published 
his own work during his lifetime his 
immense influence would have fallen upon 
an earlier generation of English poets: as 
it was, because of the hiatus between the 
writing and the publication Hopkins 
became in fact the most potent influence 
on the young poets who came into promi- 
nence during the twenties and thirties, and 
that influence has remained active right up 
to the present day. Hopkins was one of the 
great liberators of English poetry from the 
insipid convention-ridden cliches into which 
it had fallen during his own life: he freed 
rhythm and metre from the platitudinous 
state to which the late Victorian age had 
been pleased to call it, and he brought 
back an immediacy and an explosive im- 
pact to language that cannot but recall that 
other and much earlier great devotional 
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poet John Donne (it was no coincidence 
that of all the older poets Donne was the 
fashionable exemplar in the _ post-1918 
period of our poetry). Certainly not all 
Hopkins’s experiments were equally suc- 
cessful, but at his best he restores a vibrant 
and quivering sensitivity to the English 
language. Inevitably, there must, to the 
unfamiliar reader at any rate, be some 
element of obscurity, or difficulty at least, 
in Hopkins’s work; but as he himself once 
said, the poems must be read once, twice, 
three times, until the meaning suddenly 
“explodes ’’’ and in a lightning flash be- 
comes clear and transluscent. And this it 
most easily and readily does when the 
pieces are read aloud. I have no doubt at 
all that a good many poetry readers who 
have hitherto found some difficulty with 
Hopkins will find most of their former 
troubles triumphantly swept away by this 
fine recording. The selection of the poems 
is admirable and it would in almost every 
case be impossible to imagine each indi- 
vidual poem better or more sensitively read 
than they are by Miss Rawlings. She has 
a complete command of rhythm and even 
the most complex sentence structures are 
presented with absolute clarity—this in 
itself is no mean feat, especially since Miss 
Rawlings never adopts the “ poetic’”’ 
voice or slows down her tempi to help her 
over a difficulty. Indeed, the variations of 
pace and the sensitive placing of accents, so 
essential to Hopkins, is one of the most 
remarkable achievements of this issue. 
There is no doubt that Miss Rawlings loves 
these poems and understands them com- 
pletely, and she is magnificently equipped 
technically to convey her love and under- 
standing to the listener. 


I have left myself little room to enlarge 
upon the many virtues and excellences of 


the Keats side. For the most part these 
readings are equally memorable, although 
the opening of the Mermaid Tavern lines 
seem to slip a bit and the first two lines of 
the second stanza of the Nightingale come 
slightly unstuck. On the whole, though, I 
have nothing but praise for this side too, 
and once again there is not the smallest 
suggestion of a conscious (in many cases I 
can think of a self-conscious): ‘‘ poetry 
reading.’’.- Miss Rawlings reads poetry 
as though it were the supremely sensitive 
exploitation of language to communicate 
significant meaning and not as an academic 
exercise in rhyme and metre, and her 
reading of Keats makes us wonder anew 
what this incredible. boy might have 
achieved had he not died of consumption 
at the almost unbelievably early age of 
twenty-five. 


The recording, to end on a more prosaic 
note, is admirable. There are none of the 
defects which marred the Four Quartets 
issue—no hum, no spits and crackles .or 
other extraneous noises: the voice comes 
through with absolute fidelity and with no 
sense of mechanical intervention. If you 
love English poetry and are able to appre- 
ciate beautiful verse readings, buy. this 
record and don’t look for. faults—you will 
have no end ofajobtofindthem!, __B.J. 
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SPANISH KEYBOARD MUS 
Sonata in C 8 
in D major; 


PORTUGUESE KEYBOARD MUSIC 
Seixas: Sonata 1” A minor, 
Toccata in E minor; 

Sonata in B flat major; 
Jacinto: Toccata in D minor 
Carvalho: Toccata in G minor 
Felic ja Biumentas (Piano) 
LXT 2805 


pONIZETT! 


Lucia di Lammermoor - Mad Scene; 
THOMAS 
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Conservatoire is 
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conducted by Richard Blareau 
LX 3114 
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We shall welcome all our friends, old and new, at Earls Court this 
year, where we shall be showing our usual wide range of record 
reproducers and of television receivers, and where members of our 
highly qualified staff will be waiting to answer any queries which 
you may have about our products. 

As well as the Decca range of players, reproducers and radio- 
gramophones, there is a new radio-gramophone for the enthusiast 
who is prepared to pay a medium price for quality, yet who prefers 


one instrument to an assembly of high quality equipment in separate 


units. Like all Decca models, this one has been designed to give, 
within its terms of reference, the greatest possible satisfaction from 
long playing and other types of record. 

There will also be on show new television receivers, extending the 
Decca range to cover an even wider variety of needs, and a new 
portable battery radio set—the Deccette. 

Don’t forget to come and see us, and remember that special demon- 
strations of Decca record reproducers and television instruments 


will be taking place throughout the day in rooms D 27 and D 26. 





It may be of special interest to record 

collectors who are unable to come and see 

our experts at this year’s Radio Show, to 

be reminded that The Long Playing © 

Advisory Panel is still giving advice of MRC \ 
all kinds to the many thousands of people | 

who have discovered or are discovering the 

tremendous pleasure which can be obtained from Decca long playing ffrr records. The queries 
we receive range from simple requests for advice on what Decca record player will match an 
existing radio circuit or 78 r.p.m. reproducer, to the most intricate and complicated questions 
about improving the reproduction obtained from high fidelity equipment (often assembled 
at home). 

The Long Playing Advisory Panel has now answered nearly 10,000 letters, and if you have 
any sort of technical or semi-technical query or problem, please do not hesitate to write for 
the advice of experts whose experience in the fields of sound recording and reproduction is 
truly unequalled. 


N DWM 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


Kentucky is a State that is rich in folk-song 
and ballad, as Cecil Sharp discovered many 
years ago when he visited America. The Ritchie 
family have been avid collectors of these for 
several generations and have amassed a 
collection of several hundreds some of which 
have been published by the Oxford University 
Press. Jean Ritchie, who has sung and played 
them all over the United States, is now in 
England searching for the origins of these songs, 
for many of them are variants of songs from 
various parts of the British Isles which were 
taken to America by settlers in the eighteenth 
century. 

On two Argo long-playing records (ARL 
1012-3) Miss Ritchie sings a score of these songs 
playing her own accompaniments on the guitar 
or mountain dulcimer—a three-stringed instru- 
ment played with a goose quill and the two 
lower strings of which act as a kind of drone. 

It is a long time since I heard anything more 
enjoyable for all the songs are interesting, many 
are beautiful and Miss Ritchie sings with a 
natural freshness that is appropriate and also 
charming in itself. 

In the first record a gay little tune Old Joe 
Clark is used as prelude and postlude to the 
collection. The Cuckoo is a variant of one of the 
songs Cecil Sharp heard and published. Oh 
Soldier is also a variant of a well-known tune. 
Gentle Fair Fenny and The Turkish Lady are new 
tome. Barbry Ellen is a beautifully wistful little 
song of which there must be many variants here 
and in America. Froggie went a’courting is 
popular everywhere and again Miss Ritchie 
produces a version different from any I have 
heard before. Bachelor’s Hall and Single Girl are 
new so far as I am concerned, but John Riley is 
very familiar. 

On the second disc Sourwood Mountain, a 
popular melody for square-dancing, serves as 
prelude and postlude. The Gipsy Laddie is akin 
to our “ Raggle Taggle Gipsies.”’ Hush little 
baby is a lovely cradle song (though so fast as to 
be calculated to keep baby awake rather than 
lull to sleep). Fackero tells of a girl masquerading 
as a man in her search for a husband. Little 
Devils is another in Cecil Sharp’s collection and 
Pretty Polly is variously known in Ireland as 
“The Wexford Murder” and in England as 
“The Oxford Girl.’ There was an old woman 
and One morning in May are well known in one 
form or another while Locks and Keys is a very 
lovely adaptation of ‘‘ Locks and Bolts.” Christ 
was born in Bethlehem is quite unfamiliar though 
Miss Ritchie records that she heard a variant 
of this in Wigan. Finally Jubilee isa singing game 
in the form of:a Reel. 

I have written at length about this. most 
attractive brace of records because they should 
and deserve to have a much wider range of 
appeal than merely to the folk-tune specialist. 
They are for everybody—to enjoy, and to join 
in the songs too. 

The Parlophone Company continues _ its 
series of Scottish Country Dances recorded by 
Bobby MacLeod and his Band with a 
Foursome Reel, introducing The De’il in the 
Kitchen, Maggie Cameron and Reel o’ Tulloch, and 
a Polka introducing Lucknow Polka and Trumpet 
Hornpipe (F3457). The polka is one of the most 
attractive dance tunes I have ever heard. 
Another Scottish record made for dancing is a 
Highland Fling and a Sword Dance played by 
Pipe Major Donald Shaw Ramsay of the 
Edinburgh City Police. I confess to enjoying 
the pipes, within the limitations imposed by my 
birth on the other side of the Tweed, when they 

are well played and when playing suitable 


music. Which is another way of saying that I 
like this record immensely (Parlo. F3458). 

The folk element is still with us in an item 
called Puszta-Klénge played by Jaro Schmied 
and a Gypsy Orchestra (H.M.V. JO343). 
This is a selection of airs most of which have 
been made familiar to us by Liszt, Brahms, and 
others. They are attractively strung together— 
sentimental and fiery in turn—rather in the 
style of Sarasate’s erstwhile popular violin solo 
** Zigeunerweisen.”” 

The Gopak from Khe*chaturian’s Gayaneh 
sounds so well played by the Helsinki Bala- 
laika Orchestra conducted by Vladimir 
Andrejeff that one might imagine that the 
composer had such a combination in mind 
when writing it—as indeed he well may. On 
the reverse is a not-quite-so-attractive Russian 
Dance (H.M.V. JO345). I do not know how 
many different sizes there are in the balalaika 
family but there must be a lot and in skilled 
fingers they are capable of producing a wide 
variety of tone. 

Coming now to a more ordinarily constituted 
combination, Mantovani and his Orchestra 
give us a splendid long-player called Victor 
Herbert Suite (Decca L4o60). Here are 
fourteen melodies from the works of Victor 
Herbert cleverly and tastefully joined and 
played by one of the bes light orchestras in the 
world. The operettas from which the melodies 
are culled include Naughty Marictta, The Only 
Girl, Babes in Toyland, The Foriune Teller, 
Madamoiselle Modiste, The Enchantress, Orange 
Blossoms and Sweetheart and the selection con- 
cludes with a most delightful frolic called The 
Trish have a great day to-night which I do not 
remember to have heard before. I have nothing 
but praise for this disc. 

Less interesting is a selection from Oscar 
Strauss’s Waltz Dream played by Harry 
Hermann’s Augmented Hamburg Radio 
Orchestra (Phillips PB161). My qualification 
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is due to the fact that one cannot crowd on to 
one ten-inch side even the best of the melodies 
from this tuneful operetta. It would have been 
better to have continued this on the reverse side 
in place of the rather dull Tales of Munich. 

In their latest- record the Michael Lanner 
Orchestra give us Badner Madin and Weaner 
Madln, two popular waltzes by Komzak and 
Ziehrer respectively and very good they are. 
It is both salutary and sad to remember that 
the little dances that Schubert wrote for the 
piano are genuinely typical of the popular dance 
music of the Vienna of his day. It is incon- 
ceivable that anyone should want to hear, for 
enjoyment at any rate, any of the present-day 
dance music 100 or 150 years hence. On a 
Parlophone record (R3717) Grete Scherzer 
plays lovingly Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 7 of the Deutsche- 
tanz, Op. 33 and Nos. 1, 2, 3, 14, 12 and ro (in 
that order) of the Waltzes, Op. 9. This is a 
record that deserves to be a best-seller and I 
hope it will be, for if it is we may get the com- 
plete series in long-playing form. 

Another delightful record of keyboard music 
is Les Graces—Naturéles and the better-known 
Le Rossignol en amour by that great miniaturist 
Francois Couperin. What “ cool’? charming 
music this is when played, as conceived, on the 
harpsichord and how much more there is in it 
than reveals itself at first hearing. Liselotte 
Selbiger is the soloist and plays very discreetly 
and for once the recording engineers have 
avoided recording the clatter of the working of 
the instrument. A record for connoisseurs (Col. 
LD3). 

Finally there is a piece d’occasion from Decca. 
A long-player called ‘‘ The London Story,” 
and being a portrait in sound of London through 
the ages (LK4o059). It is produced by 
John McMillan, the narrative is cleverly put 
over by Donald Wolfit and introduced are the 
voices of Her Majesty the Queen and her 
father, Sir Winston Churchill and President 
Eisenhower, among others ; the Trumpeters of 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery and the 
Stratford Singers under Leslie Woodgate ; and 
Charles Smart and Alan Paul are heard at the 
organ and at the piano respectively. This is 
rather a curious symposium but is very well done. 
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I am very happy to deputise this month for 
Oliver King, now enjoying his honeymoon, and 
past experience of his reviews suggests that our 
tastes are so much alike that I am not without 
hope that readers will accept a deputy’s views 
with some degree of confidence. I follow his 
example of last month in cases where the same 
recording is issued simultaneously on ‘“‘ 78’s ”’ 
and ‘45's’ by giving both numbers and 
identifying the seven-inch discs by bold type. 


Long-Playing Records 


The long-players are all symposia. 
nothing new to say about Bing Crosby in this 
year of grace and his fans will want two new 
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selections. My own choice is Auld Lang Syne 
(Bruns. LA8585) because it includes some very 
old favourites and gives a cross-section of a 
large part of his career. _Among other titles 
are Happy Birthday, Anniversary Song, Wiffenpoof 
Song, Silver Threads among the Gold, Home, Sweet 
Home and Darling Nellie Gray. The other title 
is Blue of the Night (Bruns. LA8595) and is a 
bunch of sophisticated love-songs of the Jt could 
happen to you, It must be true and Where the blue of 
the Night variety. Similarly if you like the 
smooth, sweet style and fine rhythmic sense of 


the Ink Spots, their Souvenir is a “ must” 
(Bruns. LA8590). -Edraundo Ros is an old 
favourite of mine-and Dance the Samba contains 
eight numbers ranging from two genuine 
Brazilian tunes, Playtime in Brazil and Choo Choo 
Samba, to Madalena judged to-be the outstanding 
hit of 1951 at the Brazilian Carnival (Decca 
LF1126). A similar record is made by Victor 
Young and the Castilians, but this time the 
dance is the tango and again there are eight of 
them on one disc (Bruns. LA8596). What a 
furore this dance made when first introduced to 
the United States and to Europe just before 
World War I. Everyone was giving tango-teas. 
Lastly, for those who prefer rhythms other 
than South American, Ted Lewis and his 
Orchestra give us a mixed bag under the title 
of Ted Lewis Souvenir, Volume I (Bruns. LA8601) 
which I find rather a mouthful for one sitting. 


Orchestral and Instrumental 


Both The Sword and the Rose by Spielman and 
La Volta by Melachrino are stated to have been 
inspired by the Walt Disney film ‘‘ The Sword 
and the Rose.’’ I feel that “‘ suggested ’’ would 
have been both more modest and more appro- 
priate than “ inspired,’’ ‘but be this as it may 
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both are very well played by the Melachrino 
Strings (H.M.V. B10519). The latter is an 
old-fashioned type of waltz with a good broad 
melody. The Stanley Black Orchestra is also 
in good form in Magic Circles and Serenade to 
Eileen (Decca F10137). In the latter the melody 
is played by Stanley himself with a softly sweet 
accompaniment. Some will prefer a more 
elaborate arrangement of Magic Circles played 
by Geraldo’s New C t Orchestra on 
Phillips PB159 which is particularly successfully 
recorded. On the reverse is Prelude to Peace, a 
gently moving bon-bon with Sid Bright at the 
piano. 

Some borrowings from the classical repertoire 
are very offensive but others are legitimate to 
all save the purist. In the latter category is 
Russian Rag played by The Duchess with the 
Brasshats (Decca Fio140). It is an amusing 
trifle based on THE Prelude ; and I think even 
Rachmaninov would have benignly approved. 
Jim Jams on the reverse is also effective in what 
now seems an old-fashioned way. A perfect 
example of the offensive kind of borrowing is 
the dreadful parody of Dvorak’s simple 
Humoresque perpetrated by Oscar Peterson 
(H.M.V. JO342). The Sheik of Araby on the 
reverse is much more able to stand a similar 
major surgical operation. What an artist 
Larry Adler is! His performance on the 
harmonica of his own compositions taken from 
the sound track of the film Genevieve is amazingly 
sensitive. At times he seems to be playing a 
bowed instrument (Col. DB3327). On the other 
hand, for sheer vulgarity of tone I have rarely 
heard anything to beat the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Selection played by Reginald Dixon on the 
organ at the Tower, Blackpool (Col. FB3683). 
And by the same token, for dreary monotony 
it would be hard to surpass Plymouth Sound and 
Crew Cut played by Ken Mackintosh on the 
Saxophone (H.M.V. BD1293). There is some 
monotony too in Caravan and Firefly Samba as 
played by Winifred Atwell on the piano, but 
this is the monotony of deliberate choice with 
the object of suggesting atmosphere (Decca 
F10148). 

I have not progressed far enough yet to have 
acquired a taste for the Electric Organ but those 
who have will enjoy Keys Hammond in Oh 
Johnny and Everybody Step. The former is the 
more likeable (Esquire 5-090). Back now to the 
Cinema Organ for Ethel Smith’s tasteful 
performance of Js it any wonder with a restrained 
rhythm accompaniment on Bruns. 05135 with 
rather a commonplace arrangement of Melan- 
choly Serenade on the reverse. Del Wood plays 
on the piano The eyes of Texas are upon you and 
Washington and Lee Swing (Bruns. 05126) in a 
way that sounds like someone using a pianola 
for the first time and before they have learned 
how to use the controls. 





From The Shows 


I haven’t seen the Walt Disney film of Peter 
Pan, and if two songs by Jerry Lewis— 
Following the leader and Never smile at a crocodile 
(Capitol 13931)—are a fair sample of it I prefer 
to retain my memories of this delightful enter- 
tainment in its original form. But I’ll always 
go miles to see Charlie Chaplin. I do not think 
that Victor Young’s Singing Strings do 
justice to Terry’s Theme from “‘ Limelight,”’ and 
the recording does not do justice to the strings 
(Bruns. 05130). Much to be preferred is Bill 
McGuffie’s reflectively extemporising version 
on the piano (Parlo R3721). Moreover, Ruby 
from the film “‘ Ruby Gentry ”’ on the reverse 
is equally successful. To those, however, who 


want the “ Limelight’? number in orchestral 
form I recommend the version by Victor 
Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra who 
play it as a waltz for dancing and in the 
restrained style for which this band is justly 
famous. ‘Ati is backed with Love, look what you’ ve 
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done to me, a Quick-step (Col. FB3684). The 
theme of the film ‘‘ The Bad and the Beautiful ”’ 
is not very interesting. Of several versions the 
best I have heard is that played by David 
Rose’s Orchestra on M.G.M.644, and it has 
the added advantage of the exciting Fiesta in 
Seville on the other side. A Bushel and a Peck is 
not one of the best numbers in “‘ Guys and 
Dolls,’ and this seems to be the opinion of 
Billy Cotton and his Band for they do not 
sound to be very interested in it on Decca 
F10139. To finish this month’s film music on 
rather a doleful note, Jane Morgan fairly 
maudles her way through Eyes of Blue from 
“Shame” and The Kissing Tree (Parlo R3720). 





THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


Victor Silvester Orch.: Limelight 
FB3684). 

Gylling Hansens Orch.: 
(H.M.V. X8116). 

Yma Sumac: Amor Indo (Parlo. DP334). 

Edmundo Ros Orch.: Queen of Tonga (Decca 
F10147). 

Judy Garland: Send my baby back to me (Phillips 
PB155). 

Petula ‘Clark: Christopher Robin at Buckingham 
Palace (Polygon P1072). 

Frank Luther: 7ig a jig jig (Bruns. 01524). 


(Col. 
Cascade of Stars 





Overseas Issues 


There is a goodly bag of overseas issues in the 
new lists from the members of the E.M.I. group. 
The Gylling Hansens Koncertorkester is 
brilliantly successful in Cascade of Stars, which is 
played “‘ a la Piano Concerto,”’ and Ole Guapa, 
a tango-like tune arranged to include an 
effective ’cello solo (H.M.V. X8116). The 
Three Suns also make some agreeable noises 
in Wild Horses and Till I waltz again with you 
(H.M.V.JO346) which will appeal particularly 
to those who like slithering guitars, electric or 
otherwise. I notice that an acknowledgment is 
made that the former is ‘‘ based on music by 
R. Schumann,” but surely the composer flatters 
himself rather than Schumann, though it is all 
inoccuous and inoffensive. An acknowledgment 
is also made to Lemare’s popular “‘Andantino 
in D flat ’’ in still another version of Moonlight 
and Roses. In this I much prefer Eddie Arnold’s 
guitar to his voice — as I do also in I’m gonna lock 
my heart on the other side of H.M.V. MH178. 
Nor do I like any better the voice of Mickey 
Katz who, with his Kosher-Jammers, gives 
us a new version of St. Louis Blues with Mississi; 
Schmootz (H.M.V. JO344). He bellows what 
are called “ Yiddisher Lyrics” of his own 
composition. By the way, what is a schmootz ? 
On the contrary, Juanita Reina is quite 
charming in Cuando me quieras, a “ cancion 
bolero,” : and Aguantate Nina, called a “ pascalle 
comico.”” Both of these have an infectious lilt 
(H.M.V. JOS43). 

Lovers of the unusual must certainly hear 
Op, op, op—marcha, sung by Cyro Monteiro 
and Nao Bate Néle, a queer sort of mazurka, by 
Luiz » both with orchestral accom- 
paniments (H.M.V. JO83). But I ought to 
issue a warning that in the former whenever the 
words “* Op, op, op ”’ come, it sounds for all the 
world like a dog barking. Finally, so far as 
H.M.V. is concerned, connoisseurs of the 
accordion will, I think, find two fastish waltzes, 
Esperi por ti ‘and Pensando em ti, played by 
Armindo Barbosa to their taste 
(MQ146). 


From Columbia comes another accordion 
virtuoso—Toralf Tollefsen—with a double- 
sided Norwegian Fantasie (MC3427). Some of 
the melodies are well known to us via Grieg, 
but others are less familiar. A thoroughly 
enjoyable disc of a brace of tangos—RKeinse 
sevgimi bilmez and Yillar—played in authentic 
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style, is made by the Columbia Tango 
Orkestrasi (DCT16). The Felix Mendels- 
sohn Hawaiian Serenaders with Harry 
Brooker on an Electric Hawaiian Guitar (what 
an instrument!) get much too sophisticated 
for me. Taba and Little Star are played in 
treacly fashion, but this is just what many folk 
want and to them I commend this disc as first- 
class of its kind (Col. MC3423). Tabi is 
described as “* Afro-Cubano ”’ but it is Charing 
Cross Road Africa and Tin Pan Alley Cuba. 

Oklahoma in German ? Why not, when sung 
by the huskily attractive Marlene Dietrich 
who couples The Surrey with the fringe on top with 
Annie doesn’t live here any more (Col. DC617). 
Another attractive and effective Columbia vocal 
is Moi, moi and Rita de Panama, sung by Jean 
Bretonniére (DCF 102). 

At the head of the Parlophone “ furriners ”’ 
I put Zwergenhochzeit and Kreuzfidel, played on 
the zither by Lois Kodner with orchestra 
(DP331). The former is in polka rhythm and 
is quite charming, and if the latter—a march— 
is not very distinguished it is made to sound 
pleasant by the quiet effectiveness of both 
arrangement and performance. A selection 
from Die Geschiedene Frau is sung by Traute 
Richter and Henk Speyer to a good orchestral 
accompaniment on Parlo. DPW72. I wish it 
were not quite so snippety. I should have 
preferred fewer numbers and more of each but 
even so it is good, though I have heard better 
recording. This, of course, is known in England 
as The Girl in the Taxi. Lengthy selections from 
some of Leo Fall’s best operettas would be 
attractive on LP. An old favourite with his face 
lifted is Alexander’s Ragtime Band, sung by Sonya 
Hedenbratt with a lot of deliberately wrong 
notes (Parlo. DB1162). Give me this in its 
original form every time. Cole Porter’s What is 
this thing called love on the reverse is not made to 
sound much better. It is a relief therefore to 
come to Un Amor and Amor Indo, sung in true 
style by ¥Yma Sumac to an equally authentic 
accompaniment by the Conjunto Folklorico 
Peruano Moises Vivanco (Parlo. DP334). 
I urge this to all on the look-out for something 
uncommon. Hi Decker reveals an excellent 
sense of style and rhythm in Tire l’aguille and 
Au Bois de Boulogne (Parlo. DPF61), but I can 
only describe Ich steh’ un regen and Mein leben far 
die liebe, sung by Zarah Leander as plain dull 
(Parlo. DPW71). 


Dance 


At the head of this section I unhesitatingly 
put a gt The Queen vt —— played by 
Edmundo Ros and his Orchestra (Decca 
F10147). The words are entertaining, the 
arrangement is tasteful and the playing is 
excellent. Jt was never like this, on the reverse, is 
also good though a bit monotonous. Another 
calypso—Linstead Market-—by Tony Johnson 
with the Calyspso Serenaders (Parlo MP121) 
suffers a little by comparison but is amusing. 


Victor Silvester’s Orchestra is among 
my favourites and I have nothing but praise for 
his straightforward and restrained playing of 
Is it any wonder and When your’re away, two slow 
fox-trots (Col. FB3685). I am also an admirer 
of the mony band style of Billy Cotton’s 
Band, and in The Queen’s Horses and They're 
changing the guard at Buckingham Palace they have 
two titles that suit them to the proverbial T 
(Decca F10146). Say Si Si is played both by 
Jimmy Palmer’s Orchestra (Oriole CB1 194) 
and Art Mooney’s Band (M.G.M.646). 
are quite good but both suffer from the paso 
complaint, a little over-elaboration in one or 
two places, so one’s choice may well be deter- 
mined by one’s preference for the reverse sides. 
The former plays an amusing polka called 
Zinzinatti and the latier Love, I’d give my life for 
you with a broken-voiced and broken-hearted 


vocal by Rocky Kelly. 
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i often like Tommy Dorsey’s Orchestra 
but in Sentimental me and romantic you and I’m 
getting sentimental over you they are positively 
funereal (Bruns. 05133). Ted Heath and his 
Music make a lot of unmusical noises, both 
vocal and instrumental in Big Mamou and Time’s 
awastin’ (Decca F10136) while the Johnny 
Dankworth Seven’s versions of Cole Porter’s 
I get a kick out of you and Easy Living in the 
Parlophone Super Rhythm-Style Series are 
spoiled by uninteresting vocals R3719 (MSP 
6037). Much more entertaining are four items 
by Stan Kenton’s Orchestra, Shadow Waltz 
being paired with Over the Rainbow (Capitol 
CL13948) and Harlem Nocturne with And the bull 
walked around, Olay (Capitol CL13939). Whether 
you like these or not they are undoubtedly 
clever. Billy May’s Orchestra starts like a 
foghorn in From the land of the sky blue water.but 
improves as it goes along. By way of contrast 
The Commanders start quietly and play 
Honey in the Horn like a patrol, and very effective 
it is. Swanee River Boogie on the reverse is less 
original and less interesting both in tune and in 
arrangement (Bruns. 05128). 

As played by Eric Winstone’s Orchestra 
(Polygon P1071) the titles Anticipation and 
Frustration could hardly be more apt. The 
arrangements are of the pseudo-clever but really 
commonplace style that make a lot of fuss about 
getting nowhere. There is infinitely more in the 
seemingly simple arrangement of Dutch Treat 
and the “sweet”? Gigi as played by Paul 
Weston’s Orchestra on Phillips PB163. The 
latter is a soothing waltz. Similarly there is far 
more in four numbers played by Eddie 
Howard’s Orchestra (Oriole CB1177 and 
1179), though I could have dispensed cheerfully 
with the vocals in the first two. Now I lay me 
down to dream is quiet and sweet, I’ll go on alone 
has a most infectious lilt, Gomen Nasai (Forgive 
her) is in the mood of a Neapolitan song, while 
Someone to kiss your tears away is appropriately 
lachrymose but has an enticing humming chorus. 

Ramona is revived by two bands. The 
Gaybirds play it much in the style that it used 
to be played when it first appeared more years 
ago than I like to remember (Oriole CB1184). 
In the version by the Louis Armstrong 
Orchestra directed by Sy Oliver the vocal is 
croaked in a way that suggests an old man 
reminiscing on his golden wedding day (Bruns. 
05122). On the reverse of the former is a 
pleasant slow waltz, Spinning a web, and the 
latter is backed by April in Portugal in which the 
same gent croaks in the same Novemberish 
fashion. All of which reminds me to add that 
I should have preferred Art Lo 's Sioux 
City Sue better without any vocal (Col. DC616). 
April in Portugal becomes its real sunny self as 
played by Richard Hayman’s Orchestra 
and has a good companion in the vivacious 
Anna (the Baion) in which a kitchen tray seems 
to have been co-opted into the percussion 
department (Oriole CB1182). Finally, all 
admirers of Sid Phillips must have his Hot 
Lips and High Jinks (H.M.V. DB6147). 


Vocal 


Now I come to my most difficult problem— 
to discuss the new vocal records which range 
from singing through crooning to right-down 
bawling. There are two and even three versions 
of some of the more popular items, and of course 
many tunes already discussed in the dance 
section are repeated here. At times I have 
found it difficult to distinguish a dance band 
version of a number with a strongly featured 
“vocal”? from a vocal version of the same 
number with a dance band accompaniment. 
The dividing line is very thin. 

Personally I have always preferred the 
Boswell Sisters en masse to individually, but all 
their fans will want Eve Boswell in Dare I and 
Tell me who’s your sweetheart (Parlo. R3723) and 
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likewise Crosby enthusiasts (and their 
name is legion) will be unable to deny themselves 
his new record of J love my baby and Mother darlin’ 
in which he is at the very top of his form (Bruns. 
05136). I hoped for the best record of the 
attractive Say Si Si from the Mills Brothers, 
but for once their usual impeccable sense of 
rhythm seems to have deserted them. Neither 
is Someone loved someone on the reverse up to 
standard (Bruns. 05129). Another disappointing 
concerted number is the Four Aces in Honey 
in the Horn and Organ Grinder’s Swing (Bruns. 
05127). Such merits as it might otherwise have 
are ruined by a terribly raucous accompaniment 
and it was a relief therefore to listen to Les 
Compagnons de la Chanson in The Galley 
Slave and Dreams never grow old (Col. DB3321/ 
SCM5056). 

There is only one ** Hutch,” and he is always 
good. Both his new records—the mildly cynical 
Too many martinis coupled with Let’s do it (Oriole 
CB1183) and the sentimental Bells of Home 
coupled with the inoffensively patriotic Queen 
of everyone’s heart, in which he co-opts a vocal 
group and organ (Oriole CBr1192) are up to 
standard. On the other hand I find that usually 
entertaining pair, Marlene Dietrich and 
Rosemary Clooney a little below par in It’s 
the same and Dot’s nice—donna fight (Phillips 
PB164). The mild eroticism of the last- 
mentioned, however, will probably make a best- 
seller of it. 

Now for a bunch of duplicates and triplicates. 
Just another Polka is deservedly popular and the 
simpler version of Eddie Fisher (H.M.V. 
B10527/7M146) is much to be preferred to the 
over-elaborated setting provided for Jo Stafford 
(Phillips PB160). Moreover the latter has to 
strain to reach the high notes. Tex Williams 
and Roberta Lee (Bruns. 05123) and Ten- 
messee Ernie (Capitol CL13927) both sing 
Hey, Mr. Cotton Picker. In one I prefer the voices 
and in the other I prefer the accompaniment, 
so choice may well be decided by preference for 
the reverse ‘sides which contain Don’t call my 
name and Three Things respectively. April in 
Portugal is another of to-day’s favourites. On 
Oriole it is sung by Vic Damone (CB1186) 
and on Columbia by Line Renaud (DB3328/ 
SCM5055). Both voices are pleasant and both 
have good accompaniments in which strings 
predominate, so it is a question of whether you 
prefer a man or a woman in this song. In Bridge 
of Sighs I should plump for the fat bass voice of 
Reggie Goff (Polygon P1074) but for the 
exaggerated vibrato and his mouthing of the 
words. As it is, with some reservations I 
recommend Eddie Macdonald on H.M.V. 
B10520. By contrast I have no hesitation at all 
in preferring Julius la Rosa (Capitol CL13941) 
to Dennis Lotis (Decca F10135) in the 
attractive My Lady loves to dance ; though to be 
fair, in any other company the latter would 
have been rated very good. 

Now for what I feared was going to be a 
whole barrow-load of confusion. Frankie 
Vaughan has a popular double in Look at that 
girl and Send my baby back to me (H.M.V. B10529). 
Judy Garland couples the latter with Without 
a Memory (Phillips PB155) and Sunny Gale 
also sings the same song with Tear drops on my 
pillow on the reverse (H.M.V. B10522/7M147). 
Moreover, Guy Mitchell sings Look at that girl 
coupled with Wise man or fool (Phillips PB162). 
But the answer to-all this is simple. Judy 
Garland is worth all the rest put together. 
Almost always is best recorded on M.G.M., by 
Joni James who has the advantage of a first- 
class accompaniment by Lew Douglas’s 
Orchestra (M.G.M.642). Dinah Kaye in the 
same song howls too much to suit my ears 
(Decca F10138). Muriel Smith (Phillips 
PB158) and Patti Page (Oriole CB1190) also 
tend to howl in Oo! What you do to me, but with 
such words and such a tune it is difficult to see 
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how they can avoid it. The former howls the 
less and therefore I like her the better, though 
I am prepared for many to disagree with me. 


A few less sophisticated records come as a 
pleasant change. Petula Clark is charming, 
as always, in Christopher Robin at Buckingham 
Palace with a jolly children’s song I haven’t 
heard before, Three Little Kittens, on the other 
side. Moreover, the Henderson Novelty 

rtet provide first-rate accompaniments 
(Polygon P1072). The Pilgrim whistles as well 
as he sings in The Whistling Gypsy and The call 
of the far-away hills, and that is saying a lot. 
These songs come as a breath of fresh air (Parlo. 
R3722). And in his quite different way Robert 
ilson is equally welcome in The Northern 
Lights of Aberdeen and the jolly Dashing White 
Sergeant (H.M.V. Bio521). Another pleasant 
voice is that of Jean Rosol who sings Down the 
road to Monterey and Ni toi, ni moi, two haunting 
melodies, one sung in English and the other in 
French (Polygon P1073). Lee Lawrence also 
has a voice of pleasant quality but must learn 
to control his vibrato and not to sing too loudly 
as he does in Can’t I ad Tell me your’re mine 
(Decca Fror51). Arthur Lee Simpkins is 
uncomfortably sobby in I hear Angels singing and 
Eili, Eili (Col. DB3324). Or is this intended to 
be a parody? Surely not! Many have a 
weakness for tunes with a strongly pronounced 
rhythm, and to all such I recommend with 
confidence J’ll ring you up and Fig a jig jig, sung 
by Frank Luther to the accompaniment of 
dancing feet, male trio and rhythm (Bruns. 
05124). 
“ 45’s ” 

At the last minute has come a small parcel of 
“*45’s” which are not issued simultaneously on 
** 78’s’’ so far as I can see, and certainly three of 
them must be recommended. They are Frank 
Sinatra in You do something to me and Lover 
(Col. SGM5060) ; Ralph Flanagan’s Orch- 
estra in Albuquerque and Moon (H.M.V.7M150) 
and Jack Parnell and his Music Makers in 
Carioca and Topaz, which contains some great 
trombone playing (Parlo. MSP6041). 





Libretti 

Bringing the series up to date comes the 
Italian/English libretto of Puccini’s ‘‘ Tosca,”’ 
to accompany the issue on Decca LXT2730-1. 
The price is ts. gd. and it is available either 
through local dealers or direct from The Decca 
Record Co. Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Road, London, 
S.W.g9. English libretti for Delius’s ‘‘ Irmelin ”’ 
and Plomer’s “ Gloriana”’ are available from 
Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes of Regent Street, 
London, W.1. They are both priced at 2s. 6d. 


Miniature Scores 
The following miniature scores have been 
received from Messrs. Ernst Eulenberg of Dean 
Street, London, W.1. Bach : Cantata No. 119 
Beethoven : String Quartet, Op. 14, 
No. 1 (2s. 3d.). Ippolitov Ivanov: Caucasian 
Sketches (4s. 6d.). Mendelssohn: Overture— 
Son and Stranger (2s. 6d.). 
And from Messrs. Curwen, Berners Street, 
London, W.1 Vaughan Williams : Pastoral 
Symphony (11s.) 


A Dictionary of Long-Playing Records 

Mr. F. Fujita of Tokyo has always been an 
active member of recorded music circles in 
Japan and he has recently published A Diction- 
ary of Long-Playing Records which contains a 
description of ail LP discs issued throughout the 
world, details of LP reproducing equipment and 
an appendix containing biographical data on 
some 900 artists. Unfortunately for us the book 
is written in Japanese but for scholars of that 
tongue it is priced at Yen 4,300. 
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Gene Ammons, Sonny Stitt and Their 
Rhythm 
**String the Jug (Two sides) (A. and B. 
Bopper) (Am. Prestige 116, 117) 
(Esquire 10-307—6s.) 
Ammons, Stitt (tnrs) ; Junior Mance (pno) ; Gene 
Wright (bass); Wesley Landers (drs). 28/10/1950. 
U.S.A. 


Gene Ammons and Sonny Stitt amuse them- 
selves chasing each other around the bop 
allotment. Nothing happens that is outstanding, 
let alone that called for two sides of a disc. But 
the playing is less extravagant and more 
relaxed than it often is in these things. Stitt wins 
the race by a short head, even though the 
recording has been no kinder to his tone than 
it has to Ammons’s. 

P.S.—This is but one of quite a few records 
put out this month with composer credit again 
given to A. and/or B. Bopper. There are, of 
course, no such personages. The names are 
fictitious ones, used for collectively improvised 
performances, or when the company issuing the 
record has not been advised by the overseas 
makers of it who composed the number. 


Louis Armstrong 
** April in Portugal (Feraro, Larue) (V) 
(Am. Decca 84356) 
** Ramona (Wayne, Gilbert) (V) (do. 84357) 
(Brunswick 03122—5s. 64d.) 
With orchestra directed by Sy Oliver. Circa April, 
1953. 


Louis’s now stock routine that cashes in on 
his gravel voice and archly facetious approach is 
used alike for his new cutting of the over twenty 
years old ballad Ramona and equally recent 
recording of the new ballad hit April in Portugal. 
Even the few bars of his still gorgeous trumpet, 
thrown in by way of good measure, do little to 
conceal the demise of nearly all that originally 
made Louis the greatest star to arise in the jazz 
firmament. 


Harry Carney with the Duke’s Men 
**Why Was I Born? (Kern) (Am. Wax, 
number untraced) (a) 
Johnny Hodges with the Duke’s Men 
** You're Driving Me Crazy (Donaldson) (do. 
134) (6) 
(Esquire 10-294—6s.) 

(a)—Carney (bar); Johnny Hodges 
Lawrence Brown (tmb); Billy Strayhorn (po) ; 
Billy Taylor, Jnr. (bass). 1949. U.S.A. 

(b)—Hodges (alto); Jimmy Jones (pno); Taylor, 
Jnr. (bass). Late 1947. New York. 

Two very disappointing sides from two 
usually great jazz men. 

Harry Carney attempts to rhapsodise over 
Jerome Kern’s natal cogitation, but it’s all too 
slow and spiritless to be more than politely 
circumspect. 


(alto) ; 


Johnny Hodges is not likely to drive anyone - 


crazy, except for his spineless attempt to make 
slow and mildly pretty music out of a tune that 
calls for—and generally gets—something in the 
nature of a beat. 


Kenny Clarke and his Clique 
*** You Go To My Head (Gillespie, Coots) 
(Am. Century P7677) 
**Conglomerations (Clarke, 
P7678) 
(Esquire 10-293— 6s.) 
7677—Clarke (drs); Billy Mitchell (tnr) ; 
Jacksoa (vib); Julius Watkins (French 
Kinny Dorham (fno); Curley Russell 
25/1/1949. U.S.A. 
7678—Clarke (irs) ; Mitchell (¢nr) ; Dorham (¢)t) . 
Watkins (French horn); Jackson (pno, vib) ; Russell 
(bass) ; Joe Harris (timbales, conga drum). Same session. 


Jackson) 


(do. 


Milt 
horn) ; 
(bass). 


Both these come from the same session as 
the Clique’s Bruz and Roll ’em Bags on Esquire 
10-216, reviewed last February, and Conglomera- 
tions is much the same sort of thing. 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


It is one of those bop exploits that created a 
good deal of interest when first heard, but are 
now things of the past. Not that it was an out- 
standing example of its kind even when it was 
made well over four years ago. The ensemble 
parts are more conspicuous for the modernistic 
intent than for the way it is put into practice 
by the arranger, the band or the recording 
engineers, and the solos are only average of their 
bop kind. 

You Go To My Head is a different proposition. 
It is a Milt Jackson vibraphone solo. The slow 
tempo of sixteen bars to the minute gives Jackson 
plenty of opportunity to decorate the tune with 
various multi-note phrases. It has certainly 
gone to my head. Trying to follow the relation- 
ship of his melodic line to the original tune made 
one quite dizzy. However, you may like it— 
once you have sorted it all out. 


*Nat “ King ” Cole Trio 

**Too Marvellous For Words (Whiting, 
Mercer) (V) (e); You're The Cream In 
My Coffee (De Sylva, Brown Henderson) 
(V) (hk); Embraceable You (Gershwin) 
(V) (a); When I Take My Sugar To Tea 
(Fain, Kahal, Norman) (V) (j); For 
Sentimental Reasons (Best, Watson) (V) 
(g); I Almost Lost My Mind (Ivory Joe 
Hunter) (V by Cole and Trio) (p); ’ Tis 
Autumn (Nemo) (V) (n); The Frim Fram 
Sauce (Evans, Ricardel) (V) (c) 

(Capitol LC6587)—23s. 1d.) 

**This Is My Night To Dream (Monaco, 
Burke) (V) (k); Naughty Angeline 
(Roberts, Lee) (V) (2); Everyone Is 
Sayin’ Hello Again (Marlowe, Segal) (V) 
(e); Don’t Blame Me (McHugh, Fields) 
(V) (6); I’m In The Mood For Love 
(McHugh, Fields) (V) (d); The Best 
Man (Alfredo, Wise) (V) (f); For All 
We Know (Lewis, Coots) (V) (m); 
Exactly Like You (McHugh, Fields) (V) 


(0) 
(Capitol LC6594—23s. 1d.) 
(a) (Am. Capitol 140)—Cole (pno); Oscar Moore 


(gtr); Johnny Miller (bass). (C.) 15/12/1943. U.S.A. 
(b) (do. 644)—As for (a). 19/5/1945. U.S.A. 
(c) (do. 767)—As for (a). 11/10/1945. U.S.A. 

. oy ae 1027), (e) (do. 1030)—As for (a). 15/3/1946. 


‘f) “ (do. 980)—As for (a), plus unidentified drs. 
19/8/1946. U.S.A. 

(g) (do. 983)—As for (a). 22/8/1946. 

(h) (do. 1269)—As for (a). 18/12/1946. U.S.A. 

(t) (do. 2050)—As for (a). 15/6/1947. U.S.A. 

(7) (do. 2134), (Rk) (do. 2138), (2) (do. 2145)—As for (a). 
August, 1947. U.S.A. 

(m) (do. 3743), (n) (do. 3753)—Cole (pno); Irving 
Ashby (gir) ; Joe Comfort (bass). Spring, 1949. U.S.A. 
(0) (do. 4981)—As for (m). Summer, 1949. U.S.A. 

(p) (do. 5160)—As for (m). Early 1950. U.S.A. 

All vocal choruses by Cole unless otherwise stated. 

Identified as the Nat ‘‘ King ’’ Cole Trio— 
Volumes I and II, these two LPs, consisting 
of recordings made by the Trio from 1943 to 
1950 as 78s, were compiled by the Capitol 
Division of Decca in London. 

The intention to include only sides that had 
not previously been put out here necessarily 
limited the choice. But even so I think the 
albums could have been more interesting. They 
consist entirely of ‘“ commercial’? numbers, 
complete with Nat Cole’s vocal choruses, and, 
while they also give plenty of opportunity of 
hearing Cole’s piano as well as Oscar Moore’s 
or Irving Ashby’s guitar, their playing is far 
less interesting, at any rate for swing fans, than 
it was in many of the Trio’s more swing con- 
trived numbers. 


In fact the performances are notably mainly 
—I might almost say entirely—for their suave- 
ness, and they will appeal chiefly to those who 
like Mr. Cole and his satellites playing pretty for 
the public at large. 


*Jimmy Deuchar Showcase 

**Climbin’ the Bush (Deuchar) ; Stormy 
Weather (Harold Arlen) ; Early 
(Deuchar) ; Spain (Isham Jones, Gus 
Kahn) ; Time Was (Prado, Luna) ; 
Magoo (Don Rendell, Bill Le Sage) ; 
Someone to Watch Over Me (Gershwin) ; 
Toot Sweet (Dill Jones) (Vogue WL-3, 
WL 


“4 
(Vogue LDEo23—27s. 34d.) 

Deuchar (¢pt) ; Derek Humble (a/to) ; Don Rendell 
(tnr) ; Dill Jones (pno) ; Sammy Stokes (bass) ; Phil 
Seamen (drs). 27/1/1953. London. 

I gather this is all meant to be very modern. 
I presume it is also all very clever. I am certain 
it is going to make many people wonder just 
how much longer honest-to-goodness melody, 
recognisable harmonies and the warmth of 
simple heart appeal are to be sacrificed on the 
altar of what is loftily called the “‘ cool ’’ idiom. 

If nobody scored out any arrangements, 
somebody should have. If somebody did, a 
little editing would not have come amiss. 
Everything isn’t always very comfortable, even 
for ears that are most used to contemporary 
trends. 

If Jimmy Deuchar likes his vibratoless tone 
and the tepid character it is giving his playing, 
I don’t. What has happened to those luscious 
phrases he can produce, like that lovely, flowing 
one in Jack Parnell’s Summertime ? 

Best parts of the records to my ears are Derek 
Humble’s alto solos. Seemingly, like most of 
the rest that happens, arty for little more than 
artiness’s sake, they nevertheless are more 
logically constructed, have more sense of form. 

Balances are not the strongest point (thump) 
of the recording. Humble and Rendell get the 
best deal, but (thump) often the accompani- 
ments tend to get lost behind them. Only 
occasionally are Dill Jones’s piano solos (thump) 
forward enough. 

(Sorry about those thumps, but they are Phil 
Seamen’s bass drum interjections. Could not 
someone have told him they were coming 
through about ten times too loudly ?) 





Duke Ellington and his Fa Orchestra 
**( Otto Make That) Riff Staccato (Si Schwartz, 
Milton Orent) (V by Ray Nance) (Am. 
Victor D5-VB-234) 
**** Time's a-Wastin’ (Duke and Mercer 
Ellington) (do. D5-VB-518) 
(H.M.V. B10523—5s.) 

234—Ellington (pno); Jimmy Hamilton (clart) ; 
Johnny Hodges, Otto Hardwick (altos); Al Sears 
(tnr); Harry Carney (bar) ; Shelton Hemphill, Taft 
Jordan, Ray Nance, William ‘‘ Cat’’ Anderson 
Rex Stewart (ipts) ; Joe Nanton, Lawrence Brown, 
Claude Jones (tmbs) ; Fred Guy (gir); Junior 
Raglin (bass). Sonny Greer (drs). 1/5/1945. New York. 

518—Same personnel. 30/7/1945. New York. 

Both these were released here in February, 
1946, on since deleted H.M.V. Bg456. They 
owe their re-issue to the demand for Time's 
resulting from its having been the signature 
record of the BBB’s recent “‘ World of Jazz” 
series. 

It would have been worth a revival anyway. 
Originally called Things Ain’t What They Used 
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MASTERPIECES ON LONG PLAYING RECORDS 





SCHUMANN 


Scenes from Childhood (‘Kinderscenen’): 


Of foreign lands and 
people ; 


Revery ; 

At the fireside ; 

Knight of the hobby-horse ; 
Almost too severe; 
Frightening ; 

Child falling asleep ; 

Poet speaks. 


Strange Story ; 
Playing ‘Tag’; 
Chi!d’s petition; 
Quite happy ; 
Important event ; 


DEBUSSY 


Children’s Corner Suite: 


Dr. Gradus ad Parnassum ; 
Jumbo’s Lullaby ; 
Serenade of the doll; 


The snow is dancing: 
The little ‘shepherd ; 
The golliwog’s cake-walk. 


33C€1014 


“These are two impeccable, exquisite performances . . . Gieseking is at 
his most delicate and intimate: to hear these performances undisturbed, 
in one’s own room, is an experience which makes one exclaim, afresh, 


on the marvel of the gramophone.” 
THE GRAMOPHONE 


Walter 
1eSCRING 


WITH THE 


PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


conducted by 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


BEETHOVEN 


Concerto No. 5 in E flat (‘‘Emperor”’) 
33CX1010 


“There is a fine and entirely satisfying performance of Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” Concerto with Gieseking as soloist and Karajan con- 
ducting the Philharmonia Orchestra—now, since Toscanini’s visit, 


quite clearly one of the world’s greatest orchestras.” 
NATIONAL & ENGLISH REVIEW 





BEETHOVEN 
Concerto No. 4 in G - = «= = 33C1007 


“A transfer to Long Playing of Walter Gieseking’s recording with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra under Herbert von Karajan. It is a beautiful 


performance, recorded with complete success.” 
LONDON MUSICAL EVENTS 





GRIEG 
Concerto in A minor 











COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


MIDDLESEX 
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WHICH HAVE BEEN WIDELY ACCLAIMED! 





Herbert 


von Karajan 


AND THE 


PRILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


BALAKIREV 


Symphony inC - - - = 33CX1002 


(Recorded under the auspices of the Maharajah of Mysore’s 
Musical Found ition) 





BEETHOVEN 


Symphony No. 3 in E flat (“‘Eroica”) 
33CX1046 





BEETHOVEN 


33€X1035 


“This is a virile performance, with verve, excitement and scrupulous 
exactitude in note values” EVENING DESPATCH 


Symphony No. 7in A- - =- = 





SIBELIUS 
Symphony No. 5 in E flat 
Finlandia (Symphonic Poem) - ~- 33CX1047 


“Any initial reflection that we could more usefully have been given 
any of the five Sibelius symphonies not yet available on LP is im- 
mediately quashed on hearing this disc; it is obviously so good that it 
had to be issued. The Philharmonia and Karajan give a wonderful 
performance, full of fire and tension, and it is recorded with extreme 

‘iance.” THE GRAMOPHONE 


AND THE 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony No. 5 in C minor 





TCHAIKOVSKY 
Symphony No. 6 in B minor (‘‘Pathétique”) 
33€X1026 


COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA @GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


MIDDLESEX 
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THE DISTINGUISHED AUSTRIAN PIANIST 


Grete Scherzer 


Deutsche Tanze (German Dances) 
Op. 33, Nos. I, 2, 3 and 7—Schubert 








Waltzes Op. a, Nos. 1, 2,3, 14, 12 & 10 
Schubert - - R.3717 


DOREEN HARRIS 

with Male Chorus and Orchestra 

conducted by Philip Green , 

The Queen of ev’ryone’s heart; 
Bells of Home - - - - = 


ROBERTO INGLEZ and his Orchestra 

(from the Savoy Hotel, London) 

O Samba Chamou; 

Acque amare ee eg acs nae 


JANE MORGAN 

with Orchestra conducted by Philip Green 

The Kissing Tree; 

EyesofBlue- - - - - = = 


BILL McGUFFIE 
The theme from the film ‘‘Limelight’’; 
Ruby (from the film “‘Ruby Gentry’’)-  - ~—-R.3721 


THE FILGRIM ° 
The call of the faraway hills (from the film = ); 


The whistling gypsy - - - 3722 


EVE BOSWELL 

with Orchestra conducted by Philip Green 

Tell me who’s your sweetheart (with THE SONG PEDLARS) ; 
Darel - - - - + + © © R&.3723 


BONNIE LOU 
Hand-me-down heart; 
Scrap of paper - - - = 


Super Rhythm Series 


JOE DANIELS JAZZ GROUP 
So Black and Blue; 
Royal Garden Blues - - = - 


THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN 
Easy living; 
| get a kick out of you - 





Scottish Country Dances 


BOBBY MacLEOD and his Band 
The Foursome Reel; 
Palka - - - - - —* 


PIPE MAJOR DONALD SHAW RAMSAY 

of the Edinburgh City Police Pipe Band 

The Highland Fling; 

Sword Dance Bie, Se ake: ote F.3458 


JIMMY SHAND and his Band 
The Gay Gordons; 
Rouken Glen - - + - - F.3459 





THE STARS TURN ON 


PARLOPHONE 


TUE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED’ HAYES* MIDDLESEX 





LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 
—by LAND, SEA and AIR 


Of the countless music-lovers who wisely obtain their 
records from The Gramophone Exchange, a large pro- 
portion do not live sufficiently close to Astra House to be 
able to call regularly in person. They can be found in 


every part of the British Isles and, indeed all over the 
world. 


Every week-day dozens of parcels containing Long- 
Playing records are collected from Astra House by the 
Post Office, parcels whose contents will, before long, 
delight many a musical household. They may reach their 
destination the following day or they may travel for several 
weeks, yet, whether the recipient lives in the home counties, 
in Cornwall or the North of Scotland, in Scandinavia or 
Central Europe, in North or South America, in Africa or 
the Far East, in Australia or New Zealand, he can be sure 
of receiving the records in the same, perfect condition in 
which they emerged from the factory. 


Though our postal service has been famous for more than 
a generation, the advent of Long-Playing records has done 
much to extend its scope. Not only have these records, 
by their many obvious advantages, made many new con- 
verts for recorded music, but their extreme compactness 
and the fact that they are virtually unbreakable has been 
a real boon for those who cannot obtain their records 
from a nearby supplier. 


Why is it that so many enthusiasts at home and abroad 
prefer to obtain their records from The Gramophone 
Exchange ? Some reasons are obvious : We stock every 
Long-Playing record of good music available in this 
country, and are thus able to deal promptly with every 
order ; each record is carefully inspected before dispatch ; 
our unique expérience in packing records ensures their 
safe arrival whether they have travelled 10 or 10,000 miles. 


Nor can there be any doubt that many people order 
their records from us because we are able to give impartial 
and critical advice through the medium of our monthly 
review, CRITIQUE, in which we discuss and evaluate every 
recording of good music as soon as it is published. The 
annual subscription for CRITIQUE is only 8s. 6d. (including 
postage and the annual Supplement), and many of our 
customers all over the world have come to rely entirely on 
its judgment when choosing their records. Indeed, we 
frequently receive large orders accompanied by the request 
that the list should first be submitted to the editor of 
CRITIQUE, in order that he may delete any record which 
he does not recommend. 


We shall be glad to forward a free sample copy of 
CRITIQUE, together with full. details of our postal service, 
upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope. 


THE 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 
ASTRA HOUSE 


121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2 ‘Tel.: TEMple Bar 3007 
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Jo Be when it was recorded in July, 1941, by 
the Johnny Hodges contingent of the main 
Ellington orchestra, it here had a new arrange- 
ment for the full band. A swinging blues, it 
features Hodges, one of the trumpets and a fine, 
gutty trombone chorus by Joe Nanton. 

Riff Staccato jumps adequately and has some 
excellent Al Sears tenor. But this is insufficient 
compensation for the only fair tune, Ray 
Nance’s only fair singing of the puerile lyric, 
and that fact that although at the start the 
band obeys the title’s injunction, it doesn’t 
manage to staccato together. 

One would have thought H.M.V. would have 
had enough imagination to take advantage of 
the re-issue of Time’s to re-couple it with one 
of the many really good Ellington sides that 
have so regrettably been deleted from the 
catalogue. 


Ella Fitzgerald and Louis Armstrong 
**** Would You Like To Take A Walk (Warren, 
Dixon, Rose) (Am. Decca L6528) 
*** Who Walks In When I Walk Out (Hoffman, 
Goodhart, Freed) (do. L6529) 
(Brunswick 05112—6s.) 

Aces. by Dav2 Barbour ani his Orchestra. 

23/11/1951. U.S.A. 

Resurrected from the Hit Parades of twenty 
or more years ago, these two songs make good 
material for Ella and Louis—especially the 
invitation to a stroll. 

This one has Ella singing divinely, Louis 
playing his trumpet as well as exercising his 

raspy tonsils, and the two combining i in what, 

as they do it, comes out as a cunning sidelight 
on the milder a - pre-nuptial (or maybe 
it was post-wedded) b 

The question about a wo might happen if one 
decided to take the walk alone is much less 
subtly answered, but was a good enough excuse 
to put Mr. Armstrong and Miss Fitzgerald 
together again. 


Erroll Garner 
**Sheik of Araby (Snyder, Smith, Wheeler) 
(Am. Atlantic A426) 
***Futuramic (Garner) (do. A429) 
(Esquire 10-296—6s. 
**** Poor Butterfly (Hubbell) (Am. Columbia 
CO44027) 
***]’m in the Mood for Love (McHugh, Fields) 
(do. CO45107) 
(Columbia DC615t—5s.) 

26, 429—Garner (pno); John Simmons (bass) ; 
Harold Wing (? pseudonym or misprint for Harold 
“Doc”? West) (drs). 12/5/1950. U.S.A. 

44027—Garner (pno); Simmons (bass); Shadow 
Wilson (drs). 28/6/1951. U.S.A. 

45107—Same personnel. 11/1/1951. U.S.A. 

+ From the Columbia Overseas List, obtainable by order 
through all Columbia record stockists. 

In Futuramic Garner’s syncopated placing of 
the chords in the first chorus, single note fluency 
in the second and “‘ locked hands ”’ in the third 
provide some compensation for the poor record- 
ing tone and surface. But there is little to 
induce one to overlook this in the rather corny 
Sheik with its continual reiterated-note business. 

Butterfly, however, is delightful. Garner sets 
a lovely medium-bounce tempo that is none the 
less effective for that delayed action right hand 
he loves to indulge in with slow melodies, and 
no matter whether he is playing chords or single 
notes he is never at a loss for simple but ear- 
tickling turn of phrase. And what he doesn’t 
know in the matter of accent placing and 
stressing doesn’t seem to be worth bothering 
about. The recording, too, is excellent. 

Mood for Love would have been equally good 
had not the tempo seemed a little slow for 
Garner’s style, suitable though it is for tune. 

For the record : Errol Garner was born in 
Pitisburgh, U.S.A. on 15th June, 1921. He 
can’t read a note of music. Says bong should 
I when I can play anything by ear. 
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Stan Getz with the Al Haig Quintet 
**Pennies from Heaven (Burke, Johnston) 
(Am. Seeco SR1395) 
*** Poop Deck (Haig) (do. SR1396) 
(Esquire 10-295—6s.) 

Getz (tnr); 

Gene Bn et. Ghavite "Perry aa ola 
Vidal (conga drum). April, 1949. U.S.A 

Presumably having discovered that he still 
had some pennies left after the first side, Stan 
Getz spends some more of them on the verso, 
which, despite the new nautical title, is virtually 
the astral chord sequence at a somewhat faster 
tempo. 

It’s all the usual cool, poised Getz tenor 
playing, not quite as good as on some of his 
other records, but given a fresh flavour by 
Carlos Vidal’s conga drum in the neatly swing- 
ing (as it is generally termed) ‘ rhythm 
accompaniment ”’ and helped out on the Poop 
by Al Haig’s and Jimmy Raney’s just about 
adequate solos. 


Benny Goodmin and his Orchestra 
**Bugle Call Rag (Pettis, Mills, Schoebel) 
(Am. Columbia CO15644T) 
Benny Goodman Sextet 
*** Temptation Rag (Lodge) (do. CO44677) 
(Columbia DB3315—5s.; 75 r.p.m. 
SCM5053—5s. 64d.) 

15644—Goodman (clart); Ben Kanter, Hymie 
Schertzer (altos); Arthur Rollini (tnr); Russ Case, 
Jerry Neary, Sam Shapiro (pts) ; Red Ballard, Jack 
Lacey (‘mbs) ; Claude Thornhill ‘(pno) ; George Van 
Eps (gtr); Hank Wayland (bass) ; Sam Weiss (drs). 
16/8/1934. New York. 

44677—Goodman (clart); Terry Gibbs (vib) ; 
Teddy Wilson (no); Johnny Smith (¢ir);¢ Bob 
Carter (bass); Charlie Smith (drs). 24/11/1950. 

This master number, embossed on the record, is 
correct, that on the label (51644) being a misprint. 

Temptation Rag opens with Benny Goodman 
and Terry Gibbs skipping in unison through the 
first of the two themes which constitute this 
rather more sprightly than righteous opus, after 
which it goes into a solo routine for Goodman, 
Gibbs and Wilson. To my mind the best 
features are Bob Carter’s cleanly riding bass 
and Charlie Smith’s effervescent drums, but 
all round the side is still a fair enough samnle 
of typical Goodman Sextet gambolling at brisk 
tempo to satisfy most admirers of more or less 
contemporary Goodman. 

And it needs to be, for the coupling dates 
back to the first session, on August 16th, 1934, 
by Goodman’s very first set band. Good as it 
may have seemed at the time, to-day it sounds 
so dated that it is likely to be of interest only as 
a museum piece for Goodman collectors. 


*Kenny Graham and his Afro-Cubists 
***7// Remember April (Raye, De Paul, John- 
son) (a) 
*** Jump For Foe (Gene Roland) (b) 
*** Night In Tunisia (Gillesnie) (c) 
Take The “ A’”’ Train (Strayhorn) (d) 
**#** 4 fro-Kadabra (Graham) (e) 
(Esquire 20-012—27s. 334.) 
) (Esquire RPL350/3) ; (b) (do. 
te) as RPL352/2); (4) (do. RPL353/3)—Graham, 
Derek Humble, Joe Temperley, Pete King (irns) ; 
Oscar Birch (bar); Jo Hunter (pt); Ralph Dolli- 
more (pno); Sammy Stokes (bass): Phil Seaman 
(drs); Billy Olu Sholanke (conga drum). 5/2/1953. 


London. 

(b) (do. ELP387/1)—Graham, Norman Fantham, 
Eddie Mordue, Wally Moffatt (inrs): Birch (bar); 
Hunter (tpt) ; Dollimore (no) ; Joe Muddell (bass) ; 
Seaman (drs); Lati Pedro (African maraccas) ; 
Sholanke (conga drum). 23/4/1953. London 

(a) is an alternative take of (+) (RPL351/3) available 
also on 78 Esouire 19-278; (4) .an alternative take of 
(c) (RPL352/3) do. 10-287. 

Esquire have taken advantage of an LP 
to couple a new Kenny Graham eight and a 
half minute concert speciality with four of his 
Afro-Cubanised versions of standard, swing and 
bop numbers. ; 

The latter are Graham’s best such exploits to 


date. The arrangements are not only as in- 


RPL351/4) ; 
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ventive as any of his previous ones ; they are 
also more logically constructed and better 
voiced. And they are better played. Kenny 
Graham, sharing all the leads with his trumpet 
player Jo Hunter, is surer of himself and more 
polished than hitherto ; Hunter is a distinct 
improvement on his predecessor ; and there are 
piano passages by the as usual excellent Ralph 
Dollimore—all spiced up with Afro-Cuban 
percussion. 

I found the “ A ”’ Train, with its neatly carried 
out gathering of speed and slowing down as it 
finishes its journey, a most entertaining version 
of this Billy Strayhorn piece which most of us 
know so well from the 1941 Ellington record on 
H.M.V. Bg235. 

The show piece, Afro-Kadabra, is on even more 
ambitious lines. It has the fault of not enough 
good melody and towards the end too much 
unsupported Afro-Cuban percussion at a not 
sufficiently exhilarating tempo. But when there 
is any tune going on it is enticing enough, and 
on this and a good performance the side 
gets its four stars. 

A biography of Kenny Graham is printed on 
the back of the sleeve. 

The following by Kenny Graham and his 
Afro-Cubists have also recently been released 
in standard 78 form: 


***Flamingo (Anderson, Grouya) 
RPL-385/4) 
*** Keni B’Sindika (Graham) (do. RPL-386/2) 
(Esquire 10-297—6s.) 

Personnel as for (b) on the LP. 29/4/1953. 

With four saxes to play with, Graham uses 
them in Flamingo as a richly blended team 
around his own, Hunter’s and Dollimore’s solos. 
The result is a commendable absence of the 
** bittiness ’’ that marred so many of his records 
when his front line consisted of just his own 
saxophone and a trumpet. 

That goes also for Keni B’Sindika, as native as 
you would expect from its title (which is some 
facetious reference in patois to Indian hemp), 
but nevertheless has for its foundation something 
worth calling a tune. 


(Esquire 


*xBobby Hackett 
***Soft Lights and Sweet Music (Berlin) (a) ; 
Soon (Gershwin) (b) ; With A Song In 
My Heart (Rodgers, Hart) (c) ; Easy To 
Love (Cole Porter) (d) ; What Is There 
To Say? (Duke Harburg) (e); Jf 
There Is Someone Lovelier Than You 
(Schwartz, Dietz) (f) ; But Not For Me 
(Gershwin) (g) ; When A Woman Loves 
A Man (Mercer, Jenkins, Hanighen) (h) 
(Am. Decca MG1552, MG1553) 
(Brunswick apa 1d.) 

Hackett (tpt) acc. by 

(a) (Am. Decca W73312) ; 
Ricci (cit); Johnny Pepper, Bill Stegmeyer (altos) ; 
Armand Cam¢@gros, Hank Ross (irns) ; Hank D’Amico 
(bar); John Guarnieri (pno, celeste); Carl Kress 
(gtr); Bob Haggart (bass); Cozy Cole (drs); Bill 
Challis (arr., director). 28/1/1946. New York. 

(b) (do. W73343) ; (c) (do. W73344) ; (f) (do. 
W73345)—As above, except D’Amico (cit) replaces 
Ricci; Wolfie Tanenbaum (bar) in place of Camgros. 
5/2/1946. New York. 

(d) (do. W73372)—probably D’Amico (cit) ; Pepper, 
Stegmeyer (al/ios); Arthur Rollini, Ross (inrs) ; 
Joe Bushkin (pmo); Kress (gir); Haggart (bass) ; 
Challis (arr., director). 15/2/1946. New York. 

(g) (do. untraced); (h) (do. eee) a 
(clt); Nick Caiazza (tnr) ; ; Ray Conniff (tmb) ; Frank 
Signorelli (pno); Eddie Condon (gtr) ; Bob Casey 
(bass) ; Maurice Purtill (drs). Early 1946. New York. 

Title of the first number provides the descrip- 
tion for most of this collection of Bobby Hackett 
1946 recordings. 

Hackett—born 1915, in Providence, Rhode 
Island, U.S.A., and whose musical career is 
given on the sleeve of this disc—is generally 
looked upon as a follower of the late Bix Beider- 
beck. Certainly he developed much of Bix’s 
knack of devising pretty phases. But his tone is 
fuller and he usually pays more regard to the 


(e) (do. W73313)—Paul 
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melodies as written than did Bix with his 
hotter improvisations. 

He plays lovely trumpet in these items, the 
first six of which have svelte and in their way 
quite immaculate accompaniments by studio 
groups directed by ex-Paul Whiteman arranger 
Bill Challis. Challis scored economically, 
making effective use of occasional entrances by 
the rich tone reeds, but not forgetting other 
soloists whose contributions are suitably in- 
serted and well carried out. 

The last two numbers, in which Hackett 
directs his own group, are less prepossessing. 
The beat is heavier and less lilting, and When 
a woman is not helped by the dragging down of 
the tempo. 

Nevertheless, all in all, this is a seductive 
album for those who like twilight rhythm in 
general and Hackett’s versions of it in particular. 

Hackett is also the trumpet soloist in a 
Capitol LP (LC6588) aptly entitled ‘“ Jackie 
Gleason presents Music for Lovers Only. ” 


*Lawson-Haggart Jazz Band 
***#5 Kine Oliver’s Jazz” : Dippermouth 
Blues (Oliver) (Am. Decca W81867) ; 
Snag It (Oliver) (do. W81799) ;_ Willie 
the Weeper’ (Oliver) (do. W81800) ; 
Canal Street Blues (Oliver) (do. W82317); 
High Society (A. J. Piron, Clarence 
Williams) (do. W81866) ; Frog-I-More 
Rag (Jelly-Roll Morton) (do. W82416); 
Snake Rag (Oliver) (do. W82415) ; 
Krooked Blues (Spikes Bros., Dick 
Johnson) (do. W82316) (Am. Decca 
MG2915, MGa2916) 
(Brunswick LA8593—235. 1d.) 
81799, 81800—Bill Stegmeyer (clart); Yank 


Lawson (tpt) ; Lou McGarity (tmb) ; Lou Stein (po) 
Bob Haggart wird Cliff Leeman (drs). Early 


November, 1951. 
81866, 81867—Same personnel. 14/11/1951. U.S.A. 
February, 1952. 


ure 16, 82317—Same personnel. 


82415, 82416—Same personnel. 6/3/1952. U.S.A. 


Although they call this collection ‘ King 
Oliver’s Jazz,’’ like the Lawson-Haggart 
** Jelly Roll’s Jazz’? LP reviewed in June, it 
is the named individual’s music only as far as 
the compositions are concerned—and -in this 
case not even entirely that, for two of the tunes 
are no more Oliver’s than the manner in which 
any of them is played conforms to his. 

Actually the style is Dixieland. Or perhaps, 
in view of the criticisms I have had from a 
Glasgow reader for describing the “ Jelly 
Roll Jazz’’ record and Lawson-Haggart’s 
“Blues on the River” (reviewed last month) 
as Dixieland, I had better protect myself by 
saying the particular Lawson-Haggart brand 
of emancipated Dixieland. 

But it is hair-splitting anyway. For whatever 
you term it, this is music in the Dixieland 
tradition—and what is more, played in_ the 
same fine, driving way and having just about 
everything that I drew attention to in my 
reviews of the afore-mentioned ‘ * Jelly Roll’s 
Blues * ’ and “ Blues on the River” compila- 
tions. 


Stan Kenton and his Orchestra 
*** Harlem Nocturne (Earl Hagen) (Am. 
Capitol 11059) 
** And the Bull Walked Around, Olay ! (Greene, 
Neal, Ellis) (V by Chris Connors) (do. 
IIII5) 
(Capitol CL13939—5s. 64d.) 
*** Qver the Rainbow (Arlen, Harburg) (do. 


(do. 


1107) 
*#*#* Shadow 
11085) 
(Capitol CL13948—5s. 64d.) 


Waltz (Warren, 


Dubin) 


11059—Kenton (po); Lee Konitz, Vinnie Dean 
(altos); Bill Holman, Dick Kamuca (énrs) ; _ 
Gioga (bar); Buddy Childers, Conte Condoli, Do 
Dennis, Maynard Ferguson, Ruben McFall (pts) : 
Bob Burgess, Keith Moon, George Roberts, Frank 
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Sal Salvad: 
Stan Levy (drs). 


Rossolino, Bill Russo (tmbs) ; 

Don Bagley (bass) ; 

Hollywood. 
11077—-Same personnel. 
11085—Same personnel. 
11115—Same personnel. 11/2/1953. Hollywood. 

The ‘“‘ Progressive Jazz’, creator, who 
hitherto has paid about as much respect to 
tunes as their composers conceived them as 
most men would to a bandy-legged widow, 
here sticks almost reverently to the melodies 
as written. 

It has been worth it in Harlem Nocturne, the 
rather sombre but appealing Earl Hagan ever- 
green, which opens and closes here with 
Kenton’s piano working an effective repeated 
bass figure against the melody, and has in the 
middle some typically Kentonian bursts of 
brass and some nice trombone, all by way of 
added colour. 

It’s worth in the Olay side, is more 
** commercial”? than artistic. This is a new 
novelty ‘‘ pop”? about a bull who appears to 
have defied all the efforts of the picadors, 
matadors, toreadors and all the rest of the 
bull ring set up. It is made a vehicle for 
Kenton’s latest vocaliste, Chris Connors. It is 
a pity she was not introduced to us in something 
more worthy of the talents she seems to possess. 

Over the Rainb Waltz are more 
of Kenton’s dance hall arrangements. Com- 
petition-style dancers won’t like the tempo of 
the former. They will have to balance too long 
on one leg. Diehard Kenton fans may be dis- 
appointed with both. Personally I liked them. 
They have the Kenton sound without the 
Kenton pretentiousness, and there is some very 
nice trombone playing. 


or (gtr) ; 
23/1/1953 


28/1/1953. Hollywood. 
30/1/1953. Hollywood. 


and Shadow 





Lighthouse All Stars 
*Big Boy (two sides) (Giuffre, Rogers) 
(Am. Skylark RS302, RS3037) 
(London L1168—5s. 64d.) 


Jimmy Giuffre (inr); Shorty Rogers (tpt); Milt 
Bernhard (imb); Frank Patchen (pno); Howard 
Rumsey (bass, 9 abd Shelly Manne (drs). Probably 
early 1952. U. 

*These are the ae Skylark master numbers ; those 
on the label (MSC216, MSC217) being references allotted 
by ‘* London ”’ here. 

This array of mostly Stan Kenton and 
Woody Herman stars made my eyes pop when 
I read it on the label, but my ears squirmed 
when they heard what it has produced. 

The group, led by Howard Rumsey, bass 
player with Kenton in the early ’forties, gets its 
name from the fact that it plays week-ends: at 
the Lighthouse at Hiemosa Beach, California. 
If this is a fair sample of what it gets up to 
there it hasn’t yet even begun to see the light. 

Jimmy Giuffre, who scored and played in 
Herman’s famous Four Brothers (happily still 
available on Columbia DB2532) and Shorty 
Rogers are named as the composers. But as the 
whole thing is merely a banal riff they appear to 
have earned their credit pretty cheaply. And 
the performance follows the dictates of the (sic) 
composition. Ensemble riffing that went out 
of date weeks ago is interspersed with Giuffre 
working the riff, solo, to death in a way that 
ought to have landed him in a strait-jacket for 
trying to do an Illinois. 

And presumably it was recorded at the 
Lighthouse, for to crown it all the screams of 
the kids are heard, too. 


Mike McKenzie—Piano Solos 

*** How High the Moon (Lewis, Hamilton) 

(Lyragon PLg95) 
**#* Mike’s Tangana (McKenzie) (do. PLgg4) 
cage eats ) 

McKenzie Denny Wright (gir) ; 
Fallon (bass). (OTS /1D5S. io 

Well, we’ve had How High the Moon in most 
forms, but this is the first time I’ve heard it 


Jack 
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played as boogie woogie. But it works as well 
that way as any other in so much as Mr. 
McKenzie makes it swing, which, if it isn’t 
everything, goes a long way towards being so. 

Although I blush to confess it, I don’t know 
what a Tangana is, nor does my music dictionary 
help. Apparently it is a dance with a rhythm 
similar to that of the tango. If you think tangos 
can’t swing you may change your mind when 
you hear Mike’s Tangana. 


*Gerry Mulligan Quartet 

**** Bernie’s Tune (Miller) ; Walkin’ Shoes 
(Mulligan) ; Nights at the Turntable 
(Mulligan) ; Lullaby of the Leaves 
(Petkere, Young) ; Frenesi (Dominguez, 
Whitcup) ; Freeway (Baker) ; Soft Shoe 
(Mulligan) ; Aren’t You Glad You're You 
(Burke) (Am. Paccific PJLB-1A and 


-1B) 
(Vogue LDEo29—27s. 34d.) 
Mulligan (bar) ; ;, Chet beg (tpt) ; Bob Whitlock 
(bass) ; Forrest ‘‘ Chico ’’ Hamilton (drs). 1952. 


sae baritone saxist Jerry Mulligan arrives 
via this LP as the creator of a new approach to 
jazz that has caused the greatest stir since those 
1949 Miles Davis records of Budo, Move, etc., 
which gave most of us our first introduction to 
Mulligan. 

It is due partly to the most unconventional 
use of just two front-line instruments, trumpet 
and Mulligan’s baritone, and a_ two-piece 
rhythm section ; and partly to the purpose to 
which Mulligan puts it. Which inspired the 
other is as wrapt in mystery as the answer to 
the one about the chicken and the egg, but we 
can pass over that. 

Not the least provocative feature of the set-up 
has proved to be that the rhythm section 
dispenses with the piano—an instrument that 
is generally considered to be indispensible for 
small modern jazz groups. 

If the discarding of it was simply the outcome 
of a desire to incite controversy for its propa- 
ganda value, | can only say that Mr. Mulligan 
would have been better advised to think again. 
Nothing happens that could not have been 
improved by a piano. But if it was the result of 
economic necessity—if Mulligan was striving 
for the best he could achieve with just four 
instruments—then I compliment him on having 
had the courage to dispense with the keyboard. 
For I do not think he could have thought up a 
more suitable instrumentation for the use to 
which he has put it. 

As for that use, what Mulligan has produced 
is a form of modern j jazz that is based so much 
on counterpoint and is so free from sentimental 
content that it is almost Bachian. 

Maybe this advance to purism has little 
more to be said for it than the desire for integrity 
that seems to have prompted it. 

But no such mixed compliment goes for 
most of its other features. Mulligan gets full 
marks for avoiding anything outwardly flashy, 
let alone exhibitionistic ; for the way he has 
presented his ideas (and that includes the 
scoring if or where there was any: all this 
could easily have been improvised after reason- 
able rehearsal to get the hang of what Mulligan 
had in mind) ; and for the excellence with 
which the Quartet as a whole and trumpet 
player Chet Baker in particular put Mulligan’s 
thoughts into practice. 


Jack Parnell and his Music Makers 
***Carioca (Y eaten) Cahn, Eliscu) (Parlo- 
phone CE14609 
#988 Topaz (Busby) 4 CE14608) 
Parlophone R3710—5s.) 

Parnell (director); Bob Burns (alto); Ronnie 
Keen, Joe Temperley (inmrs); Joe Adam (bar); 
Jimmy Deuchar, Jo Hunter, Ronnie Simmon 
(tpts); Laddie Busby, Mac Minshull (tmbs) ; Max 
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Harris Sanny Stokes (bass); Phil Seaman 
(drs). ences. London. 

Carioca introduces changes of tempo and an 
ad lib. passage and to this extent Jack Parnell 
goes for the first time on records from dance to 
concert swing. The arrangement is quite 
exciting and well performed, the parts in 
rhythm having the exhilarating drive and 
good jazz style that have been features of the 
band ever since it first came into being. 

I suppose one might also call Laddie Busby’ s 
Topaz a concert item. For although it main- 
tains regularity of tempo, it is a showcase for 
Busby’s trombone played throughout in beguine 
rhythm. It is a coaxing little tune and Busby 
puts it over in a way that definitely confirms him 
as one of our best trombone soloists. 


Bernie Peacock, his Alto-Sax, and his 

Orchestra 

** Dog Days (Weismantel) (Am. King 8233) 

**My Blue Heaven (Whiting, Donaldson) 

(do. 8234) 

(Vogue V2126—s.) 
; (Clarence Redd, Jnr. od 
(pno) ; : ee ——_ (gtr) ; 
Lloyd Trottman (bass) ; rskine (Es) $ 
Honeydreamers (vocal group). e715 1982. U.S.A. 

If Vogue have been looking for a follow up 
to Earl Bostic, with whom they claim to have 
had a great success, they have found the right 
one in Bernie Peacock. 

He has a buzz-saw high register tone, seems 
unable to blow below treble forte and is about 
the most rhetorical saxist I have ever heard. 

Having worked himself to a standstill trying 
to make Blue Heaven into a red hades, he allows 
Clarence Redd’s vibraphone to take over—and 
provide the best moments of the side ! 

There is also a mixed-voice vocal group doo- 
dooing around. It does not produce any of the 
heat the Romans associated with their Dog 
Days, but maybe its female content was Mr. 
Peacock’s idea of Heaven. I’d have settled for 
just the rhythm section. 


George Shearing Quintet 
*** Hallelujah (Youmans) (Am. M.G.M. 
53-S-3010) 
**** Undecided (Shavers) (do. 53-S-3011) 
(M.G.M. 651—5s.) 
Shearing (pno) ; Cal Tjader (vib) ; 


Thielemans (gir in 3010, harmonica in 3011); Al 
ha (bass); Bill Clark (drs). 18/3/1953. 


Jean 


Two more by the latest Shearing Quintet 
that we first heard in last month’s Lady is a 
Tramp and Body and Soul. 

Both are taken at a sprightly pace, with Cal 
Tjader’s vibraphone recorded more forwardly 
than were Marjorie Hyams’s or Joe Roland’s, 
giving a somewhat new flavour to Hallelujah. 

But the most recognisable departure from the 
earlier Shearing group’s sounds comes from 
Jean Thieleman’s harmonica in Undecided. 
This time he not only has another solo that 
should go far towards converting those who 
have not been partial to harmonicas in jazz, but 
is also used as a voice in the ensemble. The 
tonal effect is pleasing, and Mr. Thieleman’s 
neatly swinging phrasing even more so. 


*Zoot Sims All Stars 

**** Tangerine (Schertzinger, Mercer) (a) ; 

Xootcase (Sims) (a); Red Door, The 

(Sims) (a) ; Morning Fun (Sims) (6). 

(Am. Prestige PRLP-138-A and -B) 
(Esquire 20-010—27s. 33d.) 

(a) Sims, Al ag Sor F . Winding (tmb) ; 
George Wallington mo); Percy Heath (bass); 
Art Blakey (drs). 3/91 ose, New York. 

(6) As above, minus Winding. Same session. 

Just four numbers with an aggregate playing 
time of little over eighteen minutes may not 
seem much for LP money in the matter of 
quantity, but in quality this is one of the best 
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buys of the month for those who like jazz in the 
modern manner. 

Like the standard, Tangerine, the three Zoot 
Sims originals are simple, catchy melodies that 
have lent themselves well to the sprightly tempi 
at which they are taken. 

The treatments are mostly sequences of solos 
with tenorists Sims and Al Cohn both doing 
well, and Kai Winding, who takes consecutively 
four of the twenty 12-bar choruses that make 
up ootcase, at his best—and none of them 
sounding any the worse because ot :he relaxed, 
unexaggerated mood that is the keynote of the 
proceedings generally. 


xSonny Stitt-Bud Powell Quartet 

##** 4/1 God’s Chillun Got Rhythm (Kahn, Kaper, 
Jurman) (a) ; Sunset (A. Bopper) (a) ; 
Bud’s Blues (A. Bopper) (a) ; Fine and 
Dandy (Swift, James) (a) ; I Want To 
Be Happy (Youmans, Caesar) (6) ; 
Strike Up the Band (Gershwin) (6) ; 
Takin’ a Chance on Love (Duke, Latouche, 
Fetter) (5) ; Sonny Side (Stitt) (6). (Am. 
Prestige NJLP103-A, 103-B) 

(Esquire 20-013—27s. 34d.) 

(a) Stitt (tnr); Powell (pno); Curley Russell 
er vg Max Roach (drs). Yk ga U.S.A. 

b) Same personnel. 26/1/1950. U.S.A. 

Those who go for cool music in the form 
that is the modern outcome of bop will find 
plenty to intrigue them in this collection by 
Sonny Stitt, the Charlie Parker follower, and 
pianist Bud Powell, not to mention also Curley 
Russell and Max Roach, who complete this 
Quartet. 

With the exception of the languorous Sunset 
and the medium-paced Bud’s Blues, all the 
numbers are taken at fast tempi—a tempo, as 
one of my waggish cronies put it, di too fast for 
Takin’ a Chance, but well enough suited to most 
of the other tunes. 

Although I am told by those who have heard 
him in the flesh that Stitt is not entirely up to 
his best form, he plays his mostly well con- 
structed and at moments almost inspired 
melodic lines with a tremendous swing, and is 
certainly as good as we have ever heard him 
on records. 

Even so I’m not sure that it isn’t Bud Powell 
who steals at any rate some of the numbers. 
Although rather surprisingly unoriginal and 
dull in his own Bud’s Blues, he takes some great 
choruses in many of the other pieces, especially 
All God’s Chillun, which is one of the best, if not 
the best, also for Mr. Stitt. 


Bruce Turner and his Alto Sax 
***] Cried for You (Freed) (Lyragon PL1040) 
*** The Piccolino (Berlin) (do. PL1041) 
(Lyragon J714—6s.) 
Jumping Sam Walker and his Tenor Sax 
*** Girl of My Dreams (Clappe, Kallau) (do. 


PL1042) 
*** Makin’ Whoopee (Donaldson, Kahn) (do. 
PL1039) 
Ppa J715— 6s.) 

1039, 1040—Turner (alto); Walker (tnr) ; 
McKenzie (pno); Denis Evelyn (vib); Fitzroy 

Coleman (gtr); Joe Sampson (bass); Leslie Weeks 
(drs). 17/4/1953. London. 

1041—As above, minus Evelyn. 

1042—As for 1039, minus Turner. 

Bruce Turner, now with Humphrey Lyttelton 
will be known to many also for his earlier 
sojourns with Freddy Randall. Sam Walker is a 
Jamaican who came to Europe about four years 
ago, spent most of his time on the continent, 
played mostly in London night clubs during his 
spells in England, and is now in Paris with ex- 
Earl Hines drummer Wally Bishop’s small band. 

Although in these records they help each 
other along in spots, the sides are in the main 
solos for each of them, with Mike McKenzie’s 
group providing what is generally described 
as “ rhythm accompaniment.” 


Mike 


Same session. 
Same session. 
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Turner takes his cue from Johnny Hodges for 
Cried, adopts a more lively approach for 
Piccolinn. Sam Walker has something of the 
Earl Bostic style, but happily is considerably 
more reserved and tasteful. 

Nothing comes from either of them that is 
likely to set the world crying, dreaming or 
making whoopee. But their efforts add up to 
pleasant dance music with chief honours going 
to the McKenzie group for clean, relaxed 
playing that has produced a good deal more 

eat that one often finds in many records that 
presume to be much more enterprising. 


*Fats Waller 

**** Honeysuckle Rose (Waller, Razaf) (A) ; 
Ain’t Misbehavin’ (Waller, Razaf, Brooks) 
(V by Waller) (6) ; I Can't Give You 
Anything but Love, Baby (Fields, McHugh) 
(V by Waller and Una Mae Carlisle) 
(g) ; Two Sleepy People (Loesser, Car- 
michael) (V by Waller) (d); Minor 
Drag (Waller) (a) ; The Joint is Jumpin’ 
(Waller, Razaf, Johnson) (V_ by 
Waller) (c) ; Hold Tight (Want Some 
Sea Food, Mama) (Brandow, Spottis- 
wood) (V by Waller) (e) ; Your Feet’s 
Too Big (Benson, Fisher) (V_ by 


Waller) (/) 
(H.M.V. DLP1008—24s. 64d.) 


(a) (Am. Victor 0A49760)—Fats Waller and his 
Buddies : Waller (pno); Arville Harris (clart, 
alto); Charlie Gains (tpt); Charlie Irvis (tmb); 

Eddie Condon (bjo). 1/3/1929. U.S.A. (Previously 
issued on still available H.M.V. X6252, with Harlem 
Fuss, and JF1, with I Wish I Were Twins.) 

(6) (do. OA49492)—Waller (pno). 2/8/1929. U.S.A. 
(Do. since deleted H.M.V. B3243, with I’ve Got a Feeling.) 

(c) (do. 0A014646)—Waller (pno); Gene Sedric 
clart, tnr); Herman Autre: pe) 5, Al Casey (gtr) ; 

rlie Turner (bass); Wi Slick ’’ Jones 
yee 7/10/1937). (Do. still available BD1079, with 

us O) e, and since deleted BD5314, with More 
Faus to You.) 

) Go. ©027289)—As for (f), except Cedric 
Wallace (bass) in place of ae. 13/10/1938. U.S.A. 
(Do. since deleted H.M.V. BD5452, with If I Were You.’ 

(e) (do. OA031534)—As for (d). 19/1/1939. U.S.A. 
Do. since deleted H.M.V. BD5469, with Last Night a 
Miracle Happened.) 

(f) (do. OA043348)—Waller (pno); Sedric (clart; 
tur); John Hamilton (tpt) ; John Smith (gtr) ; 
Wallace (bass). 10/8/1939. U.S.A. (Do. still available 
H.M.V. B9582, with Rump Steak Serenade, and MH52, 
with Bless You.) 

(g) (do. OA048351)—<As for (h). 
e se 0A063890)—Waller 


Same date. 
(pno). 13/5/1941. 

This excellent collection of Fats Waller in 
his various moods and modes (about the only 
thing it leaves out is a sample of his organ 
playing) was dealt with in June by Oliver King. 

It is mentioned again here for the many who 
have since written me asking for personnels. 


*Teddy Wilson Trio 

** Time On My Hands (Youmans, Adamson, 
Gordon) (Swedish Metronome, master 
No. untraced) ; Sweet Georgia Brown 
(Bernie, Casey Pinkard) (do., untraced) ; 
I Can’t Get Started (Gershwin, Duke) 
(do. MR396) (a) ; Takin’ A Chance On 
Love (Duke, Latouche, Fetter) (do., 
untraced) ; You’re Mine, You (Green, 
Heyman) (do. MRggo) (6); J Got 
Rhythm (Gershwin) (do. MR391) (a) ; 
Someone To Watch Over Me (Gershwin) 
(do., untraced) ; Indiana (McDonald, 
Hanley) (do. MR393) 

(Esquire 20-009—27s. 34d.) 

Wilson (x0); Yngve Akerberg (bass) ; 
Noren (drs). 6/10/1952. Sweden. 

(a) Previously released on standard 78 Esquire 
10-272; (b) do. 10-292. 

Obviously made with an eye to as wide an 
appeal as possible, this comes in the category of 
salon swing. Unadventurous and unassuming, 
it nevertheless has the grace that has 
enabled Wilson to live on without changing his 
style. Add a third star if you like piano playing 
that is simple, melodic and tasteful. 


Jack 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


It has been difficult to print lengthy letters for space 
reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. The 
Editor does not necessarily agree with any views 
expressed in letters printed. Address: The Editor, 
THE GRAMOPHONE, The Glad’, Green Lane, 
Stanmore, Middlesex. 


Gigli v. Caruso 


The letter of Mr. Colesby, published in the 
July issue, has brought forth a flood of corres- 
pondence, and Mr. Freestone has endeavoured 
to select impartially from the mass of letters 
those which crystallise the opposing views of the 
majority. He writes: ‘‘ Those who think me 
biased may care to turn to ‘ Collectors’ Corner,’ 
for August 1951, where I wrote: ‘I know of 
many people who now think it correct to 
dismiss Gigli’s singing as vulgar and un- 
important, but they should not overlook the 
fact that for sheer beauty there have been few 
tenor voices to compare with his since the best 
days of Caruso, while his technical security and 
complete mastery of mezza voce are quite out- 
standing. I refuse to be fashionable, and am 
quite sure that despite Gigli’s obvious short- 
comings of style and musicianship, he will be 
well known when most of his contemporaries 
have been almost entirely forgotten.’ The fact 
is that I have never attempted to underrate 
Gigli as a singer. 

‘*T am sorry there was not room to print all 
those letters which have so far been forwarded to 
me by the time of going to press. One corres- 
pondent asks for a recording of ‘ Celeste Aida,’ 
with the final B flat sung piano. May I suggest he 
tries the first Caruso recording (March 1902—not 
the Archive one) or the 1904 version by the same 
artist ? And then, as a matter of accuracy, it 
should be noted that Caruso’s training was long 
and severe. He studied for five years with 
Vergine—one of the leading Italian teachers of 
the day. 

*“*There was only one Caruso, and there is 
only one Gigli. Thank goodness for both of 
them !” fy 


While admiring the justifiable enthusiasm of 
Mr. Colesby for that very great singer and 
artist, Beniamino Gigli, I take exception to his 
denigration of that incomparable tenor, Enrico 
Caruso. I possess almost all the records of both 
artists and have been listening to Gigli in opera 
and concert for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

I yield to none in my enthusiasm for Gigli— 
the best lyrico spinto since the 1914-18 War. He 
has left us an imperishable legacy in his gramo- 
phone records, for he came just right for 
recording ; his full plenitude of powers co- 
incided with an almost perfect recording 
process, and his voice was so superb in tone, 
range and volume that the engineer wisely left 
it alone—no spurious bigness of amplification, 
no faked head-notes—just Gigli as one would 
hear him from a good orchestra stall. Close 
your eyes and this is the perspective. 

I well remember his Covent Garden début— 
the little man, the enormous voice spilling forth 
in richness and glory—the Italian tenor of 
legend ; the Golden Voice. 

Now what of Caruso. Very few alive to-day 
heard him in his wonderful prime ; we only 
have his records, in many ways crude ; products 
of the old acoustical horn with all its limitations. 
Reproduced under the very best conditions (I 
have a 30-in. wide horn and move most of the 
furniture out of the room, etc., etc.),we get the 
perspective of an uncomfortable seat in the 
upper circle or gallery. With proper equipment, 
and accepting certain restrictions, we do hear 
Caruso, and we can take this less bright image 
and place i: alongside Gigli’s effulgence, and 
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what do we find ? To my mind, in almost every 
case of comparison Caruso wins, because ia 
splendour of voice, technique, breathing and 
phrasing, Caruso is absolutely phenomenal— 
incomparable, but Gigli is shown as a world 
tenor in his own right. One can play Gigli’s 
records before or after Caruso’s and still enjoy 
them just as one could listen to both artists with 
pleasure in the opera house. 

Again, Gigli has left us a complete assessment 
of his art in the albums he has left us. His Canio, 
Rudolfo, Pinkerton, and Riccardo (Ballo) are 
incredibly lovely souvenirs to those of us who 
heard him in these roles in his prime—dear 
Gigli, what we owe to him: I’ve heard that 
lovely voice via the gramophone in the slums of 
Europe and the wilds of Asia and always it 
produced a commendable hush in the listeners : 
on gala nights in the opera house it was electri- 
fying—stunning. Can’t we please have Caruso 
and Gigli as separate entities: must we deni- 
grate one to extol the other ? When called “ the 
second Caruso,’’ Gigli proudly replied, ‘‘ I am 
the first Gigli.”’ Surely this is our answer. 

Both artistes admired each other’s wofk ; 
neither denigrates the other. Can’t we do the 
same ? 

Derby. A. P. Hocan. 


I am delighted to read Mr. Colesby’s letter 
in the July Gramopuong, and I hasten to 
express my wholehearted agreement with his 
championship of Gigli and to add thereto some 
observations of my own. 

Whether Mr. Colesby is a singer I do not 
know, but I am one myself and I have been 
most vigorously trained in the old _ historic 
method of singing as taught by the late Manuel 
Garcia: so that I can speak from a personal 
standpoint of experience as being one of the few 
who have studied, and use, and teach this 
almost “‘ lost ’? method. 

Caruso nearly always gives to me _ the 
impression of forcing, of making his singing 
sound as though he were working hard and 
under great physical strain in the throat. This 
should never be. The art of singing is to deceive 
the listener. With Gigli the power is reserved, 
the breath is superbly managed, and when a 
climax is reached and power is needed, a great 
flood of sound issues from within and from the 
power of the breath, not from mere holding- 
power of neck muscles. 

Listen to Caruso singing ‘‘ Celeste Aida” 
and observe the glottic shocks at the end of 
notes. It all sounds such hard work, and it is 
wrong. For beauty of tone and expression 
of feeling, listen to Gigli singing, ‘‘ Ah! dispar, 
vision,” from Manon, for there are displayed the 
acquired accomplishments of the art of singing 
governed by a fine mind and a calmly discerning 
ear; and all of it sung with apparent ease of 
execution. Caruso wasn’t known for years as 
the ‘‘ cracking tenor ”’ for nothing. 

GrorFREY C. CLARKE. 


I wholeheartedly support Mr. Colesby’s 
remarks in your July issue on the voice of Gigli 
v. Caruso. Anybody who has heard Gigli sing 
** Spirto gentil,” the finest and hardest tenor 
aria in all opera, in my humble opinion, when 
in his prime, of course, would never doubt the 
claim that Mr. Colesby makes for one instant. 

I will end by saying I consider Caruso’s Bella 
Figlia and Vesti la Guibba far superior, but 
only because these items need trumpeting. 

For sheer beauty of tone give me Gigli. As 
for “‘ Spirto gentil,”’ I am afraid its now Tosti’s 
** Good-Bye for ever.” 

Nottingham. D. FRASER. 


Thank goodness! a champion of Gigli in 
your columns. Is Caruso’s voice really a myth, 
carried down to us by a lot of dear old gentlemen 
who deplore the path of progress and are 
sentimental in the extreme ? We forget that 
he sang in an age when there was no radio, the 
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gramophone was only a monstrosity and opera 
was for the wealthy and privileged few, so that 
it was only natural for his voice to be passed 
down under an aura of hysteria and exaggeration. 

Had Caruso lived to-day, in a world made 
musically conscious by every means artistic and 
technical in its power, in my opinion Caruso 
would have made a very poor runner-up to 
Gigli and a poor comparison at that to the 
famous quartet of Italian tenors still singing so 
robustly in the world’s great opera houses: 
Signors Prandelli, Poggi, Penno, and Tagliavini. 

The trouble with the Old Carusonians is that 
they were born to early, and into such a small 
world restricted of really good lyrical tenors. 
Put Caruso’s voice on a modern long player or 
electrical disc and the engineer would have to 
adjust the dynamics for blast, a thing never to 
be said about Gigli. 

However, no doubt we shall feel the same 
when the times comes for the mantle of the 
world’s greatest tenor to fall on a successor to 
the incomparable Gigli. 

London, W.C.2. I. ASHBROOKE. 

This is an old, old argument and one which 
is likely to continue for years ; there are those 
who say it is unfair to compare the voices of 
these two great artistes because of the vast 
difference between the modern electrical and 
the old acoustical recordings: well that is as 
maybe. 

I have reached this conclusion: Caruso’s 
voice was a gift of God and he used it as such, 
pouring it out so generously that by 1916, at 
the age of 45, it was just a pale shadow of his 
former voice. On the other hand, Gigli is a 
magnificent artist, who weighs his notes and 
spins them out, proof of which is the fact that 
at 63 he still sings beautifully, nor has his voice 
darkened after 30 years’ singing as did Caruso’s 
over a much shorter period. 

The technique of both singers is a thing to be 
marvelled at, Gigli the polished musician, 
singing with ease, Caruso not so accomplished 
but surpassing all by sheer genius. Surely, there 
can never be anything so breathtaking in opera 
as Caruso’s wonderfully placed high notes 
gradually swelling to a glory of velvet tone, or 
the sombre lower notes with their rich baritone 
quality ; but then, as Gigli remarked, he was 
not ‘‘ Caruso the Second,” but “ Gigli the 
First.” 

I do not think it is a case of the older 
generation not wanting to face the fact that 
Caruso, their idol, has been replaced. I am a 
young collector, and it is Caruso for me almost 
every time. I can listen to Gigli and thoroughly 
enjoy hearing him, but to hear Caruso’s voice 
between the 1902-1912 period is an experience 
which leaves me spellbound. 

In conclusion, may I remark that from 
literature I have read it would seem to be Gigli 
who had the rigorous training, indeed Caruso 
was practically self-taught and his method was 
simply to hum and sing whatever he was 
learning until it was fixed in his mind: his 
natural genius did the rest. 

Grimsby. F. Josson. 

After reading the letter from Mr. Colesby in 
the July GRAMOPHONE my first inclination was 
to write you at equal length, since my views are 
somewhat opposite. Instead, I took out some 
of my Caruso recordings and played them in the 
following chronological order : 

Amor ti vieta (1902) |La fatal pietra and 
Una furtiva lagrima & |O terra addio (1908) 
Un solo istante(1904) |Celeste Aida (1908) 
M’appari (DB159-1906)|Lombardi trio (1912) 
O Paradiso (1905) Otello duet (1914) 
Spirto gentil (1905) Rigoletto quartet(1917) 
Largo (1920) 

I listened for “‘ magnificent trumpeting ” and 
found only a beautiful tenor voice, giving an 
exposition of bel canto which, in my opinion, is 
incomparable. 
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Please, Mr. Colesby, can you tell me where 
I can obtain a dozen or more records by Gigli, 
or any other tenor, which “‘ more than equal,” 
either in style or beauty of voice, or both, those 
which I have enumerated. 

Sheffield. G. H. SPENCER. 

I am in my late twenties, and so cannot be 
said to have been captivated in my youth by 
Caruso. On the contrary, the tenor of my 
youth has. been Gigli. But playing the records 
of both these artists over and over as Mr. 
Colesby has done, backed up by hearing Gigli 
in person has led me to precisely the opposite 
conclusion from that reached by your corres- 
pondent. 

The records of Caruso, old as they are, show 
a voice so superior to that of Gigli that I shudder 
to think of the Gigli records I might have 
broken had I heard Caruso in person. 

London, W.8. C. A. MELACHRINO. 

Hurrah for Mr. Colesby. At last a man who 
has more sense than these old-fashioned critics. 
It’s always Caruso, Caruso, You listen to him, 
a hard voice, forced on many occasions, and 
are told the recordings are old. Well then, 
listen to old recordings of Martinelli just as old, 
but oh, how lovely. 

Gigli with his glorious voice makes Caruso 
seem very harsh. And what about Schipa, di 
Stephano, Lauri-Volpi, or Tagliavini. 
they get a look-in ? No, it’s comparison with 
the great Caruso. He did this or that or the 
other better than anyone else. For goodness 
sake let’s forget this maddening worship of a 
tenor who had many equals and they were not 
so conceited either. 

I heartily agree. Gigli every time for me. 
London, N.W.6. ANGELA PLUNKETT-MARTIN. 

Caruso’s fame was established by a beautiful 
voice coupled with an unfailing sense of artistry. 
In the more robust roles he was (on records) 
unrivalled. In the lyrical Donizetti-type of bel 
canto aria he rivals Bonci and de Lucia. Gigli’s 
voice is fundamentally a beautiful one, but I 
cannot see how anybody can ignore his vulgarity. 
His emotional splutters, sobs and intrusive 
aspirates are not futile platitudes swept away 
by glorious tones as Mr. Colesby claims, but 
serious faults that would make any old-time 
tenor wince. Nearly all of Gigli’s records are 
hopelessly out of keeping with the character of 
the part he is attempting to portray. 

In claiming Gigli as the greatest of all Italian 
tenors Mr. Colesby is, I fear, allowing a natural 
personal preference to blind his judgment. Can 
anyone with any claim to the merest knowledge 
of the singing art, of phrasing style and inter- 
pretation, even consider Gigli as an artist ? To 
place him before Caruso, De Lucia, Bonci, 
Anselmi, Marconi and Tamagno is surely a 
trifle ludicrous. Is your correspondent aware of 
De Lucia and Bonci ? 

To accuse Mr. Freestone of bias is, to my 
mind, in doubtful taste. 

Lastly, let me state that Caruso can hardly 
be the idol of my youth: he died five years 
before I was born. Of tenors subsequent to 
Caruso, none can approach him, or any of the 
other “‘ Golden Agers,’’ but Martinelli, Lauri- 
Volpi and Schipa would certainly stand in 
front of Gigli. 

London, S.6. P. SPURGEON. 

It was with great interest that I read over 
several times the letter from A. E. Colesby in 
your July issue. To say that it amazed me would 
be putting the case mildly: it horrified me. 
One must admire Mr. Colesby for his devotion 
to Gigli’s voice, but sure that devotion must not 
cause him to make so many strange statements 
as he did in his letter. 

Perhaps the strangest of these statements was 
that in which he said that Beniamino Gigli 
has replaced, and more than replaced, the late 
Enrico Caruso. I am sure that most lovers of 
fine singing will agree when I say that Caruso 


Don’t . 
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will never be replaced any more than Melba, 
Chaliapine, McCormack or a host of other 
singers I might mention. They were each 
unique in their own way, each inimitable, and 
each irreplaceable. To say that Caruso has 
been replaced, is to imply that the gap he left 
in the world of music has been refilled. Signor 
Gigli must leave his own gap, not fill Caruso’s, 
something no one can do. 

With regard to Caruso’s voice having to be 
“schooled and moulded by vigorous training,” 
perhaps your correspondent has not heard those 
primitive 1902 recordings in which that tenor 
pours forth golden tone, and gives us a lasting 
example of a completely natural tenor. 

In the Collectors’ Corner for the August 1951 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, Mr. Freestone paid 
Gigli a fine tribute, saying that he felt sure Gigli 
would still be remembered when most of his 
contemporaries are almost forgotten. I agree 
wholeheartedly, firmly believing that Gigli will 
find his own place in musical history. 

Dublin. Fintan Moran. 

Surely Mr. Colesby, in his advocacy of Gigli, 
misses the point. His contention that Gigli had 
a finer voice than Caruso, although, to say 
the least, highly debatable, would not, even if 
true, make Gigli the finer singer. Gigli may 
have had ten times as much voice as, say, John 
McCormack. Yet hear the two of them sing 
“Tl Mio Tesoro.’ There are those of us who 
would swap both Gigli and Caruso for Martinelli, 
and even Martinelli for a tenor who would 
confine his artistry within the bounds set by the 
composer, and who would sing, for example, 
the last note of ‘‘ Celeste Aida ”’ softly, and the 
second verse of “‘ La Donna e Mobile ”’ with the 
same ending as the first. 


London, W.8. B. W. SutTan. 
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Having heard both Caruso and Gigli in the 
heyday of their fame there is much I could say 
in support of the contention that no tenor, 
Gigli included, has ever come within measurable 
distance of Caruso, but space forbids this. 

Let me say that Mr. Colesby shows himself 
rather too biased in favour of his idol Gigli to 
be convincing, and this is nowhere more in 
evidence than in his reference to Caruso’s 
statement that “ Gigli might have waited until 
I was dead.”? Mr. Colesby tears this remark 
from its context, implying that Caruso was 
jealous and annoyed that Gigli sang at all in 
Caruso’s lifetime. This is quite inaccurate. 

No one more than Caruso appreciated and 
accepted Gigli as a very great singer, and the 
remark was made by Caruso towards the end 
of his career when in failing health, and had 
reference only to the fact that Gigli sang“‘Andrea 
Chenier ”’ (a role that Caruso had made entirely 

is own, and in which he was unapproachable) 
in his, Caruso’s, lifetime and to nothing else. 
The actual reference where this incident is 
described unfortunately at the moment escapes. 
me. I think it is in the first edition of his 
biography written by Dorothy Caruso. Further- 
more, those who heard his glorious legato and 
mezza-voce singing in ‘‘ Les Huguenots’? and 
“Aida,” to mention only two roles, can testify 
to the fact that never was a voice freer from 
trumpeting than his. 

Caruso was incomparable to any other tenor 
in my lifetime, but, as I have said, criticism is 
so personal that I can only conclude by 
remarking that without either of these great 
artistes the world would, to opera lovers, have 
been a very much poorer place. Let us leave 
it at that. 


Sussex. LIONEL L. PRICE. 





THE GRAMOPHONE LP CATALOGUE 


Siw second edition of The Gramophone LP 
Catalogue, on sale in September, will be 
considerably revised and expanded. The 
response to the first edition has made it 
possible to produce a larger and fuller 
listing of music in the popular class, and 
also to show more details of ‘ classical ”’ 
records. 

In addition to the composer and artist 
indexes of classical records, there will be a 
classified index of music by types (e.g. lists 
of recorded symphonies, overtures, con- 
certos, etc), an index which will be in- 
creased in scope later if it proves to be 
useful. Fuller details of artists in choral 
works will be given, on the lines of the 
opera section in the June edition. Concerts, 
instrumental and operatic recitals will be 
listed in detail in addition to the references 
in the composer and artist indexes. 

Popular records, which were dealt with 
somewhat summarily in the June issue, will 
henceforth be listed in detail, with the com- 
plete contents of each record shown under 
the artist. A second index is being prepared 
to show alphabetically under title every 
work included on these records, with the 
artist’s mame and record number. It is 
expected that this not inconsiderable task 
will be completed in time for the September 
issue. 

The Catalogue is therefore planned in 
future to appear under the following 
headings : 


Part 1—Classical Music. 
Section 1. Index of Composers and 
Works. 
Section 2. Classified Music Index. 
Section 3. Index of Artists. 


Part 2—Popular Music. 
Section 4. Alphabetical Index of Titles. 
Section 5. Index of Artists (showing 
contents of each record). 


Part 3. Speech and Miscellaneous. 


It is hoped to increase the amount of 
information given about speech and miscel- 
laneous records, and dates of review in 
THE GRAMOPHONE will be shown against 
popular and speech records as well as 
against classical records. 45 r.p.m. records 
will no longer be listed separately, but these, 
Medium Play and Extended 45, when 
issued, will be distinguished by different 
type in the printing of their numbers. 

Additions to the catalogue since the June 
edition will be marked by an asterisk. It is 
proposed, for the. time being, to leave in 
the catalogue, with a special annotation 
those records which have been issued, but 
are now deleted. It may be of interest to 
readers to have this information, though 
some modification to this policy may be 
necessary as the number of deletions in- 
creases. 

The Editor thanks those readers who have 
written to make suggestions and to point 
out errors. The errors are regretted and 
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will be corrected; the suggestions are 
being carefully considered. Our aim is to 
make the catalogue as comprehensive and 
as useful as possible to private collectors 
and to dealers, and assistance in the form of 
criticism and suggestion is very welcome. 

It is hoped to publish the second edition 
round about September 15. 

The price of the catalogue is 10s. per year 
post free or 2/6 per copy, Subscriptions 
should be sent to THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 





TECHNICAL NOTES 
By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


Regentone P.33 

Details have been received from the manu- 
facturers of their new portable three-speed 
record reproducer. Housed in either an imita- 
tion crocodile or lizard skin case, the specifica- 
tion includes an 8-inch permanent magnetic 
loudspeaker, Collaro three-speed autochanger 
unit with turnover crystal pickup and amplifier 
with negative feedback. 

Priced at 29 guineas including tax the P.33 
is manufactured by Regentone Radio and 
Television Ltd., Eastern Avenue, Romford, 
Essex. 

It is announced that Messrs. Amplion 
(1932) Ltd., are appointed as distributors to 
the wholesale and retail trade of Plessey radio 
and television components. 


Sound Reproduction. C. A. Briggs. 

Placed on my bookshelf by a tidy-minded 
wife when it arrived some months ago, the third 
edition of this popular volume remained unread 
and hence unreviewed until to-day. My 
apologies to the author and more to our readers 
who may have been deprived as a result of the 
wisdom of the inimitable Mr. Briggs, who has 
that happy knack of writing on technical sub- 
jects without using mathematics and who can 
find apt quotations from the classics for almost 
any situation. 

As would be expected the work is concen- 
trated mainly in the field of loudspeakers and 
their enclosures. In fact 211 of the 315 pages 
deal almost exclusively with this end of the 
reproducing system. As this is by far the most 
popular end for amateur experiments the 
emphasis is excusable, and the home con- 
structor will find ample illustration, facts and 
figures to aid the building of cabinets, horns, 
cross-over filters and such like to aid him in his 
labours. 

The chapters on recording systems have been 
extended to deal with the latest developments in 
magnetic recording and to cover the advent 
of microgroove discs. The sections dealing with 
needle and record wear are worthy of special 
mention if only for the excellent photomicro- 
graphs of record grooves and stylus tips which 
tell the story more effectively than any words. 

Priced at 17s. 6d. Sound Reproduction is a 
volume that should find a place on the book- 
shelves of all who seek enlightenment on the 
technical aspects of their hobby. 





Supraphon Records 
The sole rights for the distribution of Czecho- 
slovakian Supraphon catalogue have now been 
taken over by the James Quality Recording Co. 
of g Adam Street, London, W.C.2. Issue of this 
label will commence this month : it is intended 
to release some fifteen LP discs each month. 
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AUGUST RECORDS 


334 R.P.M 


Aria in A minor (Marcello)—Virtuosi di Roma. BRU. 


AXTL1023 

Billy the Kid (Copland)—Ballet Theatre Orch. CAP. 
CTL7040 

Blue Skies—Crosby and Astaire. BRU. LA8602 

By the light of the silvery moon—MacRae and Hutton. 
CAP. LC6599 

Call me Madam—Selection—Merman, 

RU. LA8603 


Charlie Ventura Concert. BRU. LAT8023 
Classics in Jazz—C. Kress. CAP. LC6596 
Classics in Jazz—Leadbelly. CAP. LC6597 
Classics in Jazz—Ccol v. Quiet—De Franco, etc. CAP. 
LC6598 
Concerto in D (Albinoni)—A. Pelliccia. BRU. AXTL1023 
Concerto Grosso (Bloch)—Pittsburgh S.0. CAP. CTL7039 
oo in A (Cirri)—Mazzacurati and Tassinari. BRU. 
L 
Concerto No. 5 (Pergolesi)—Virtuosi di Roma. BRU. 
AXTL1023 
DEC. 


DEC. 


O'Connor, etc. 


a in A (Schumann)—Kempff and L.S.O. 
Continental Hit Parade—L. Assia, W. Giahe, etc. 
LFI128 


Dance the Samba—E. Ros. DEC. LFI126 

Favourite Tangos—Mantovani. DEC. LK 406! 

Flanagan and Allen Favourites. DEC. LFI125 

Gotterdammerung, Die (Wagner)—Rhine Journey and 
Funeral Music—Pittsburgh S.0. CAP. CTL7035 

Hamlet (Thomas) Made Scene—M. Robin. DEC. LX3114 

Italian Art Songs—G. de Luca. BRU. AXL2007 

Lancers—R. Monroe. DEC. LFI127 

London Story—Sound Portrait. DEC. LK 4059 

Lucia di Lammermoor (Donizetti) Mad Scene—M. Robin. 
DEC. LX3114 

Midnight on Bourbon—Sharkey and Dixieland Band. CAP. 
LC6600 


Nonetto (Villa-Lobos)—Roger Wagner Chorale. CAP. 
CTL7037 


14 (Loeffler)—Paris Phil. Orch. CAP. 
Poeme d’extase, Op. 54 (Scriabin)—Paris Phil. Orch. CAP. 


CTL7033 
Portuguese Keyboard Music—F. Blumental. DEC. LXT2805 


Princess Aurora (Tchaikovsky)—Ballet Theatre Orch. CAP. 
CCL7519 


Quadrille—R. Monroe. DEC. LFI127 
Quartet No. 2 (Borodin)—Hollywood Str. Qt. 


CTL7031 
Quartet No. | (Tchaikovsky)—Hollywood Str. Qt. 
CTL7031 


Pagan Poem, Op. 
CTL7033 


CAP. 
CAP. 


Quartet for flute, harp, etc. (Villa-Lobos )—Concert Arts Ens. 
CAP. CTL7037 


h 


Cherries, The—D. Day. COL. SCM5059 

Concerto for boogie—B. McGuffie. eon MSP6040 

Don’t you care—V. Monroe. H.M.V. 7M148 

Don’t you care—D. James. PAR. MSP6039 

Dreams never grow old—Compagnons de la Chanson. COL. 
SCMS5056 


Easy living—j. Dankworth. PAR. MSP6037 

Galley Slave—Compagnons de la Chanson. COL. SCM5056 

Hand-me-down-heart—B. Lou. PAR. MSP6036 

Heap big beat—B8. Morrow. H.M.V. 7MI5 

I can’t get started—B. Morrow. H.M.V. 7MI5I 

| get a kick our of you—j. Dankworth. PAR. MSP6037 

Just dreaming—M. Miller. COL. SCM5058 

Just another Polka—E. Fisher. H.M.V. 7M146 

Lover—F, Sinatra.—COL. SCM5060 

Moon—R. Flanagan. H.M.V. 7M150 

Mother Nature and Father Time. —D. James. 
MSP6039 

My one and only heart—P. Como. H.M.V. 7M149 

My one and only heart—T. Brent. COL. SCM5057 

Papa, won't you dance with me. D. Day. COL. SCM5059 

Queen of Everyone’s heart—M. Bygraves. H.M.V. 7M145 

Say it isn’t true. S. and B. Lawrence. PAR. MSP6038 

Say you’re mine again.—P. Como. HMV. 7M149 

Scrap of Paper.—B. Lou. PAR. MSP.6036 

Send my baby back to mie.—S. Gale. H.M.V.7M147 

Small world.—V. Monroe. H.M.V. 7M148 

Song from the Moulin Rouge.—L. Renaud. . -_ 

Teardrops on my pillow.—S. Gale. H. po V.7 

This night.—S. and B. Lawrence. PAR. MSP. 7038" 

Time to dream—M. Bygraves. H.M.V. 7M145 

Topaz.—J. Parnell. PAR. MSP6041 

When | was wrong—E. Fisher. H.M.V. 7M14 

Which way the wind blows—T. Brent. COL. *CMS057 

Without my lover—M. Miller. COL. SCM5058 

You do something to me—F. Sinatra. COL. SCM5060 


PAR 
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Acque amara—R. Inglez. PAR. R3716 
Aguacero, El—Los Magos. H.M.V. GV187 
Aguantata nina—j. Reina. H.M.V. JOS43 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band—S. Hedenbratt. 
All | desire—B. Manning. CAP. CL13958 
All of me—D. Cameron. H.M.V. B10524 
Amor, Un—Y. Sumac. PAR. DP334 
Amor indo—Y. Sumac. PAR. DP334 
Annie doesn’t live here any more—M. Dietrich. 


April in Portugal—L. Renaud. COL. DB3328 
April in Portugal—E. Smith. BRU. 05147 
Arlesienne (Bizet) Farandole and Minuet—All Star Brass 
Band. PAX. PR59 
ba-l. DEC. FI0149 


PAR. DK1162 


COL. 





Quintet for wind instruments (Nielsen) —Cop gen Qt. 
DEC. LXT280. 

Raymonda—Suite (Glazunov)—Paris Phil. Orch. CAP. 
CTL7036 

Recital (Schubert)—G. Souzay. DEC. LX3104 

Recital (17th and 18th century music)—S. Danco. DEC. 
LX3113 

Romeo and Juliet (Tchaikovsky) Duet—fenn, Manton and 
Hilgenberg. CAP. CTL7034 

Romeo et Juliette (Gounod)—Non, ce n’est pas le jour— 
Fenn and Manton. CAP. CTL 

Rumanian Rhapsody, Op. II, Nos. | and 2 (Enesco)— 
Indianopolis $.0. CAP. CTL7038 

Salome—sound track—Hayworth, Granger, etc. BRU. 
LA8604 


Sing, sing—Andrews mere BRU. LA8599 
Slavonic Dances, Op. 46, Nos. |, 2, 4 and 8 (Dvorak)— 
Indianopolis $.0. CAP. CTL7038 
Sonata No. 32, K.454 (Mozart)—Grinke and Taylor. DEC. 
DEC. 


Sonata No. 34, K.526 (Mozart)—Grinke and Taylor. 
LXT2802 


DEC. LXT2805 


Spanish Keyboard Music—F. Blumental. 
CAP. 


Sylphides, Les (Chopin)—Ballet Theatre Orch. 
CCL7518 
le, Op. 21 (Lalo)—Campoli and L.S.O. 





DEC. LXT280! 
Symphony No. 2 (Dvorak)—Hamburg Radio S.0. DEC. 
7 


LXT280) 
Symphony No. 3 (Mendelssohn)—Pittsburgh S.0. CAP. 
CTL7032 


Symphony for Strings (Schumann)—Pittsburgh S.0. CAP. 
CTL7039 


Ted Heath at the London Paladium. DEC. LK 4062 

Ted Lewis Souvenir, Vol. |. BRU. LA860! 

Thirty-three variations on a waltz by Diabelli (Beethoven) 
—J. Katchen. DEC. LXT2804 

Three short pieces (Ibert)—Copenhagen Qt. DEC. LXT2803 

Tristan und Isolde (Wagner)—Prelude and Liebestod— 
Pittsburgh S.0. CAP. CTL703 

Undertow (Schuman)—Ballet Theatre Orch. CAP. CTL7040 

Variations on a free theme (Bozza)—Copenhagen Qt. DEC. 


T2803 
Victor Herbert Songs—B. Crosby. BRU. LA8600 
Victor Herbert Suite—Mantovani. DEC. LK4060 


45 R.P.M. 


Albuquerque—R. Flanagan. H.M.V. 7M150 
April in Portugal—L. Renaud. COL. SCM5055 
arate the Beguine—B. McGuffie. PAR. MSP6040 
Carioca—J. Parnell. PAR. MSP6041 


L. Assia. 
Baile de Pinguino—R. Calzado. COL. DCFIO3 
ny LII9I 


Bandera Waltz—S. Whitman. 
Big Mamou—S. Davis. LON. LII 
Big Mamou—R. Draper. ORI. CBII95 
Biscuits in bed—/. Shaney. PHI. PB156 
Blue Lou—E. Fitzgerald. BRU. 05139 
Bois de Boulogne—H. Decker. PAR. DPF6i 
Breeze, The—T. Richards. LON. L1192 
Bridge of Sighs—E. Macdonald. H.M.V. B10520 
Buck dance—W. Herman. LON. L1185 
Bushel and a Peck—Blaine and Alda. BRU. 05137 
Call of the far away hills—J. Hilliard. COL. DB3326 
Call of the far away hills—The Pilgrim. PAR. R3722 
Campanaro—L. Tajoli. PAR. PO200 
Can’t I—L. Lawrence. DEC. FIOIS! 
DEC. FI0148 
BRU. 05139 

H.M.V. X816 
Child’s side of life—W. Raney. PAR. DP3331 
Concerto in E (Mendelssohn) Andante and Allegro—K. 

Smith. PAX. PR603 
Core ’ngrato—G. di Stefano. H.M.V. DA2043 
Crazy man—B. Haley. LON. LI190 
Crazy man—R. Marterie. ORI. CBII99 
Crew cut—K. Mackintosh. H.M.V. BD1293 
Cuando me quieras—J. Reina. H.M.V. JOS43 
Cute piece 0’ property. B. May. CAP. CL13963 
Dare I—E. Boswell. PAR. R3723 
Dashing White Sergeant—R. Wilson. H.M.V. B1052! 
Distancia—D. de Oliveira. PAR. DP332 
Do | love her—j. Wheeler. PAR. DP335 
Doggie on the highway—M. Bee. CAP. CL1I3955 
Don't stay away—L. Frizzell. COL. MC3428 
Don’t you care—V. Monroe. H.M.V. B10526 
Dot’s nice—Clooney and Dietrich. PHI. PB164 
Dreams never grow old—Compagnons de /a Chanson. 
COL. DB332! 

Dunedin—National Band of N.Z. H.M.V. B10533 
Dutch treat—P. Weston. PHI. PBI63 


Eili, EilimA. L. Simpkins. 

Esperei por ti—A. L. Barbosa. 

Eternally—V. Damone. ORI. C 

Evening in Monte Carlo—T. Shaw. ORI. CBI210 
Explorers, The—All Star Brass Band. PAX. PR5S97 

Eyes of blue—j. Morgan. PAR. R3720 

Fantasy on National Airs—All Star Brass Band. PAX. PR600 
Firefly Samba. W. Atwell. DEC. FI0I48 

Fool in love—W. Herman. LON. L1185 

Galley Slave—Compagnons de la Chanson. COL. DB332/ 
—eee Gopak—Helsinki Orch. H.M.V 


Caravan—W. Atwell. 
Careless—E. Fitzgerald. 
Cascade of Stars—G. Hansens. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


The HIGHEST 


*% ATTAINABLE 


* 


QUALITY of 
SOUND REPRODUCTION 


Representing a unique feedback circuit development, the ‘ Vari-Slope ” pre-amplifier gives audibly 
better reproduction. This advance consists of variable-slope ‘‘ electronic ” low-pass filters operating 
on negative voltage feedback principles. 
No inductors (‘* Chokes ”) are used, and their disadvantages are completely eliminated. The turnover 
frequencies are 5 kc/s, 7 kc/s, and 9 kc/s, and the slopes of attenuation are continuously variable over 
the range 5 db to 50 db per octave. 


Frequency amplitude curves for the ‘* TREBLE-3°’ position 
(5 ke/s turnover. Curves of the same slopes are obtained 
on the other two positions turning over at 7 kc/s and 9 kc/s 
(‘*—2'"" and ‘*—1 "’ positions). 


The Vari-Slope 


The filters consist essentially of Twin-T 
resistor-capacity networks inserted in the 
return circuit of a single-loop feedback 
amplifier. The more obvious advantages 
of this electronic feedback method over 
conventional choke filters include :— 


(a) Improved transient response characteristics (due 
to absence of chokes having self-capacitance) and 
the consequent reduction of “‘ ringing.” 


(b) Extremely low harmonic and inter-modulation 
distortion due to negative voltage feedback 
action. 


(c) No discontinuities in the rates of slope when the 
slope control is operated, and no change in signal 
level at frequencies below turnover. (Both these 
faults occur in variable-slope choke filters due to 
the slope control altering the terminating im- 
pedance and the insertion loss.) 


(d) No chokes to cause magnetic hum pickup. 


(e) Smaller size, lighter weight, greater uniformity 
in production. 


LIST PRICE IN BRITAIN 12 Gns. 


Point-One TL/i2 
Triple Loop Feedback Amplifier 


For laboratory use as a stabilised-gain audio frequency power amplifier. For the highest 
possible standard of disc recording. For the highest possible quality of reproduction from 
Pickup, Radio, Microphone, Film and Magnetic Tape. For use as a driver amplifier in 
the speech modulator chain of broadcast transmitters. Used with the “‘ Vari-Slope ’’ pre- 
amplifier and the best available complementary equipment, the TL/12 power amplifier 
gives to the music-lover a quality of reproduction unsurpassed by any 


equipment at any price. 


Write for fully descriptive literature 


27 Gns. 


The ‘‘Point-One’’ TL/12 Amplifier is built to a tropical 
specification and used throughout the world, including: 
The British Broadcasting Corporation. 
The South African Broadcasting Corporation. 
The Swedish Broadcasting Corporation. 
The Swiss Broadcasting Corporation. 
The Italian Broadcasting Corporation. 


H. J. LEAK & Co. Ltd., Brunel Rd., Westway Factory Estate, Acton, W.3 


Phone : SHEpherds Bush 1173/4 


Telegrams : Sinusoidal, Ealux, London 


Cables : Sinusoidal, London 
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WORTHY OF yoyp FINEST RECORDS 


49 ns. (INC. TAX) 


3-SPEED CONSOLE 


T1V0HH¢e ‘RECITAL 


Designed for the serious music-lover, this 
elegant instrument achieves a level of 
performance usually associated only with 
far more expensive equipment. 

The RECITAL plays records of any speed 
or size. It is fitted with the Garrard Auto- 
change Unit type RC75A (or RC80 as an 
optional extra) and plug-in type turnover 
pickup head with jewelled styli ; alterna- 


tively, with separate Decca heads. The 
walnut cabinet is constructed as an acoustic 
chamber for the high-flux 10-in. speaker. 
It can also be supplied as a single player 
3-speed non-automatic instrument. 

Its many features include bass and treble 
boost controls—yet operation is extremely 
simple. The range includes models for all 
requirements—please ask for leaflet. 








‘“‘PLAYDISC”’ 3-speed Single-Player Gramophone 


Up to the fine TRIXETTE standard, but down to a 
popular price—such is the new “ Playdisc’’ portable. 
Designed on simple but effective lines, it provides an 
output adequate for normal domestic needs—and only 
slightly less than that of the larger TRIXETTE models. 
The hyper-sensitive crystal turnover pickup head, as well 
as the new-type amplifier have been specially developed 
for the “* Playdisc.”” Robust and reliable, the instrument 
is available in several colour schemes—all as attractive 


as the low price of .. 


£22.17 .6 


Full description on request. 


(inc, tax.) 


Manufactured by: TRIX ELECTRICAL CO., LTD. Maple Place, London, W.1., Tel: Museum 5817 








The Critics on “SOUND REPRODUCTION” 


By G. A. BRIGGS, 3rd Edition, 368 pages, 17/6 (plus 1/- postage) 


Wireless & Electrical Trader, May 23, 1953 
The style of writing employed by Mr. 
Briggs continues to be informal, and at 
times humorous, but that implies no 
criticism on the reviewer’s part. In fact, 
the book is a pleasure to read, which is 
more than can be said of many technical or 
semi-technical publications. It is difficult 
to imagine anyone interested in high-fidelity 
sound reproduction, however experienced 
and knowledgeable, who would not gain 
considerable new information and ideas 
from this book. 


Radio and Television News, New York, 1953 
Since this work is addressed to the layman, 
the treatment is non-technical but much 
of the data would be of considerable value 
to the audiophile or the technician working 
with high-fidelity equipment. The book is 
lavishly illustrated with actual oscillograms, 
performance graphs, circuit diagrams, 
and photographs. The author’s style is 
refreshingly witty so that the book makes 
good as well as informative reading. 


Wireless World, June, 1953 

The field covered is wide—literally all 
aspects of sound reproduction not dealt 
with in greater detail in the author’s 
other books. Mr. Briggs has been fortunate 
in his collaborators, and the chapter on 
Vented Reflex Cabinets by R. E. Cooke is 
probably the best exposition of the under- 
lying principles so far published. Whether 
one is learning from or disagreeing with 
the author—and no one interested in sound 
reproduction can fail to do both—there 
is little fear of falling asleep while reading 
this book. 


Proceedings of the Institute of Electronics, 
lst Quarter, 1953 

This third revised and enlarged edition 
of a popular text confirms our suspicion 
that the light-hearted treatment by the 
author covers a profound appreciation 
of what we are trying to do in reproducing 
sound. 

The whole book is very practical and to be 
recommended to those who have to get 
quickly at the fundamentals of a wide 
collection of aspects of sound reproduction. 


Whartedale WIRELESS WORKS 


BRADFORD ROAD, 


IDLE, 


BRADFORD, YORKS 


Popular Radio, Stockholm, May, 1953 

The book is written in a friendly way and 
the descriptions are almost informal, 
but there is no old store cupboard from 
which the author has drawn. On the 
contrary, it is new, actual material of 
great interest for the amateur as well as 
for the technician. The author seems to 
be quite an original gentleman, and the 
reader must be ready for a share of surprise. 
For example, the author has here and there 
among the oscillograms and curves in the 
most surprising way interpolated literary 
quotations. 


Audio Engineering, New York, June, 1953 
Mr. Briggs goes into many of the 
peculiarities of enclosures, room acoustics, 
and the speaker mechanisms themselves. 
But always there is the diagram to sub- 
stantiate his premise. It is significant 
indeed that in America where the amount 
of hi-fi apparatus sold far outdistances 
that of the British market, no one has ever 
dared attempt such a book. Every one of us 
is in Mr. Briggs’ debt, and will be for a long 
time, for a careful following of his funda- 
mentals will assure the optimum sound 
from a given speaker and enclosure 
combination. 


Telephone: IDLE 461 
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Congrigzes ites, love theme and blues—L. Adler. COL 
German Dances Nos. |, 2, 3 and 7 (Schubert) —G. Scherzer 
PAR. R3717 


Geschiedene Frau, Die—T. Richter and H. Speyer. PAR. 
DPW72 
Gigi—P. Weston. PHI. PBI63 
Gilbert and Sullivan—Selection—R. —, an FB3683 
Girl without a name—A. Lowery. COL. D 
Go away—R. Lee. BRU. 05138 
Go away—R. Marterie. ae CBII99 
Gold dust—K. Smith. PAX. PR602 
Good gravy—B. May. CAP. CL13963 
Graces-natureles (Couperin)—L. Selbiger. yd 
Grand Canyon—All Star Brass Band. PAX. P Roo 
Hail the Queen—All Star Brass Band. PAX. POReOl 
Hallelujah—G. Shearing. M.G.M. 651 
Hand-me-down heart—B. Lou. a R3724 
io Jinks—S. Philips. H.M.V. BD6147 
Il. ORI. CBII98 
Hit Parade eae and Rogers. DEC. F10152 
Hot lips—S. Philips. H.M.V. BD6147 
How can | tell—S. Whitman. LON. L1186 
Humoresque—O. Peterson. H.M.V. JO342 
| believe—E. Smith. BRU. 05146 
| can’t get you are of my heart—J. Turzy. BRU. 05143 
| can’t love you any more—T. Richards. LON. L1192 
| get a kick out of you—j. Dankworth. PAR. R3719 
| hear angels singing—A. L. Simpkins. COL. DB3324 
| love you—D. Kaye. BRU. 05142 
| won't be home no more—H. Williams. M.G.M. 652 
I'll cell my Mommy—M. Bee. CAP. CL1I3955 
I'm gonna lock my heart—E. Arnold. H.M.V. MH178 
I'm through with love—S. Solo. LON. LII78 
I'm walking behind you—E. Smith. BRU. 05147 
Ich steh’ im Regen—Z. Leander. PAR. DPW7I 
'f | had a golden umbrella—D. Decker. COL. DB3325 
If | had you—C, Ryan. . 652 
If you never slip around—W. Raney. PAR. DP333 
In the mood—Elliott Bros. M.G.M. 647 
Is it any wonder—V. Silvester. COL. FB3685 
It really doesn’t matter—S. Solo. LON. LII78 
It was never like this—E. Ros. DEC. F10147 
It’s the same—Clooney and Dietrich. . PBI64 
Jamboree—J. August. ORI. CBI2I1 
Just another Polka—E. Fisher. H.M.V. B10528 
Just Dreaming—M. Miller. COL. DB3323 
Kinse sevgimi bilmez—Col. Tango Orch. COL. DCTI6 
Kissing tree—j. Morgan. PAR. R3720 
re Kodnar. PAR. DP331 
assoo—D. Cameron. H.M.V. B10524 
Let s walk that-a-way—D. Lotis. DEC, aoe 


COL. FB3684 
se eo McGuffie. PAR. AY 
Limelight—theme—j. Gleason. CAP. CL13962 
Linstead market—T. Johnson. 1 MPI2I 
Little love—B. Carroll. LON. L1187 
Little star—F. Mendelssohn. COL. MC3423 
Look at that girl—F. Vaughan. H.M.V. B10529 
Look at that girl—G. Mitchell. PHI. PB162 
Look at that girl—D. otis. DEC. FIOI5S3 
Love, look what you’ve done—V. Silvester. 
Love me—D. Martin. CAP. CL13959 
Love me—B. Wayne. ORI. CBI197 
Love song of the waterfall—S. Whitman. LON. L1186 
Mac and Mort—All Star Brass Band. PAX. PR599 
Mama—V. Damone. ORI. CB1196 
Mattie Rag—T. Johnson. PAR. MP121 
Mein leben fur die Liebe—Z. Leander. PAR. DPW71I 
Mi Cafetal—Los Magos. H.M.V. GV187 
Misirlou—T. Shaw. ORI. CBI210 
Mississippi Mud—M. Katz. H.M.V. JO344 
Moi, Moi—J. Bretonniere. COL. DCF1I02 
Moonlight and Roses—E. Arnold. H.M.V. MH178 
More than . Wayne. ORI. CBI197 
My love is growing stale—S. Whitman. . LIigl 
My one and only heart—T. Brent. COL. DB3322 
My time of day—Blaine and Alda. BRU. "05137 
Nao bate nele—L. Gonzaga. H.M.V. JO83 
Nearness of you—B. Manning. CAP. CL13958 
Nobody’s Biz’ness—Jiver Hutchinson. COL. MC3429 
Norsk fantasi—T. Tollefsen. COL. MC3427 
Northern lights—R. Wilson. H.M.V. B10521 
Now is the hour—National Band of N.Z. H.M.V. B10534 
Now that I’m in love—B. Ruick. M.G.M. 648 
O Samba Chamou—R. Inglez. PAR. R3716 
Oh ! Jimmy—t. Dee. BRU. 05141 
Oh ! Jimmy—J. Turzy. BRU. 05143 
Ole guapa—G. Hansens. H.M.V. X8116 
Op, op—C. Monteiro. H.M.V. JO83 
Operetta—V. Damone. ORI. CB1196 
Peg o’ my heart—J. Gleason. CAP. CL13962 
Pensando em ti—A, L. Barbosa. H.M.V. MQ146 
Pickin’ and grinnin’—Del Wood. LON. L1188 
Pink Champagne—B. Maxwell. ORI. CBI198 
Play girl—S. Davis. LON. L1189 
Plymouth Sound—K. Mackintosh. H.M.V. BD1293 
Poppa Piccolino—D. org Na DB3325 
Pretend—E. Smith. BRU. 0 
Puszta-Klange—/J. Schmied. rr: M.V. JO343 
Queen of Tonga—J. Paris. H.M.V. B10527 
Queen | of Tonga—E. Ros. DEC. FI0147 








COL. FB3684 


Rhumba bells—/. August. ORI. CBI2I1 

Riff Staccato—D. Ellington. H.M.V. B10523 

Rita de Panama—J. Brettoniere. COL. DCFI02 
Rossignol en amour (Couperin)—L. Selbicer. COL. LD3 
Royal Gorin oe. Vw? PAR. R3718 


Ruby—B. McGuffie. 
Ruby—E. Smith. SRU. 05145 
Russian Dance—Helsinki Orch. H.M.V. JO345 
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Say ‘‘ Si Si '"’—X. Cugat. H.M.V. B10525 

Scottish Gomory Dance—MacLeod, Shand and Ramsay. 
PAR. F3457. 

Scrap of paper—B. Lou. PAR. R3724 

Sem ele—D. de Oliveira. PAR. DP332 

Send my baby back to me—F. Vaughan. H.M.V. B10529 

Send = baby back to me—j. Garland. PHI. PBI55 

Sheik of Araby—O. Peterson. H.M.V. JO342 

Show me the way to go home—C. Ryan. M.G.M. 650 

Silhouette d’amour—!. Slaney. PHI. PBI56 

Silly heart—D. Collins. BRU. 05144 

Simonetta—V. Damone. ORI. CBI212 

Sioux City Sue—A. Lowry. COL. DC616 

Small world—V. Monroe. H.M.V. a 

Small world—D. Collins. BRU. 0! 

So black and blue—J. Daniels. PAR. “R37! 8 

Song from the Moulin Rouge—L. Renaud. COL. DB3328 

Song from the Moulin Rouge—E. Smith. BRU. 05145 

St. Louis Blues—M. Katz. H.M.V. JO344 

Stormy weather—D. Rose. M.G.M. 649 

Surrey with the fringe on top—M. Dietrich. . DC6I7 

Sweetie Charlie—Jiver Hutchinson. COL. MC34 

Sword and the Rose—Melachrino. H.M.V. Biosi9 

Tabu—F. Mendelssohn. COL. MC3423 

Take back your mink—V. Blaine. BRU. 05137 

Teardrops on my pillow—S. Gale. H.M.V. B10522 

Tell me who" 's your sweetheart—E. Boswell. PAR. R3723 

Tell me you’re mine—L. Lawrence. DEC. FIOISI 

That’s him over there—B. Ruick. 

Them there eyes—L. Dee. BRU. 05141 

They're changing guard at Buckingham Palace—B. Cotton. 
DEC. FI0146 

Three Maori Hakas—National Band of N.Z. H.M.V. B10534 

Tiene otro querer—R. Calzado. COL. DCFIO3 

Till | find you—D. Martin. CAP. CLI3959 

Till | waltz again with ag ay? oy H.M.V. JO346 

Time to dream—L. Assia. DEC. F10149 

Time’s a-wastin’'—D. Ellington. HM. BI0523 


Tire l’aiguille—H. Decker. PAR. DPF61 
Torna a Surriento—G. di Stefano. H.M.V. DA2043 
Twelfth Street Rag—Elliott Bros. M.G.M. 647 
Twelfth Street Rag—Del Wood. LON. L1188 
Undecided—G. Shearing. M.G.M. 651 
Valour and Victory—All Star Brass Band. PAX. PR599 
Variations on a theme by Mozart—K. Smith. PAX. PR602 
Vecchio scarpone—L. Tajoli. PAR. PO200 
Volta, La—Melachrino Orch. H.M.V. BI0519 
Waltz of the bubbles—D. Rose. M.G.M. 649 
Waltzes, Op. 9, Nos. " 2, a 10, 12 and 14 (Schubert)— 
G. Scherzer. PAR. R 

Warriors Three—All ey ll Sent, PAX. PR60! 
Watcha gonna do—B. Haley. LON. L1190 
We live a lifetime—J. Hilliard. COL. DB3326 
Weaner Madin—M. Lanner. H.M.V. EG7820 
Welcome home—V. Lynn. DEC. FIO150 
What is this thing called love—S. Hedenbratt. PAR. DK 1162 
What more do you want—D. Kaye. BRU. 05142 
When | was young—E. Fisher. H.M.V. B10528 
When you hear Big Ben—E. Macdonald. H.M.V. B10520 
When you hear Big Ben—V. Lynn. DEC. F10150 
When you’re away—V. Silvester. — — 
Where did you go—B. Carroll. LON. L 
Which way the wind blows—T. Brent. COL. DB3322 
bn crag Gypsy—The Pilgrim. PAR. R3722 

Why, darling . Lee. BRU. 05138 
Why don’t we make believe—/. Wheeler. PAR. DP335 
Why, why—R. Draper. ORI. CBII95 
Wild horses—Three Suns. H.M. Y. JO346 
Wise man or fool—G. Mitchell. PHI. PB162 
Without a memory—J. Garland. PHI. PBI55 
Without my lover—M. Miller. COL. DB3323 
Yillar—Col. Tango Orch. COL. DCTI6 
You won't be satisfied—J. Paris. H.M.V. B10527 
You're here—L. Frizzell. COL. MC3428 


Zwergenhochzeit—L, Kodnor. PAR. DP331 





FEDERATION AND SOCIETY NOTES 


Notices for inclusion in the October 
GRAMOPHONE should be sent to Mr. G. H. 
Parfitt, 31 Lynwood Grove, Orpington, Kent, 
to reach him not later than September roth. 
Acton and District Gramophone Society. 
Meets monthly on Tuesdays at the Kings Arms, 
Acton Vale, at 7.30 p.m. Refreshments avail- 
able. New season commences on September 
2end. Full details from Hon. Sec., 24 Priory 
Avenue, Bedford Park, W.4. 
Bexley and District Music Club. Mects 
every Wednesday at the Girls County Modern 
School, Belvedere Road, Bexleyheath, at 
8 p.m. Programmes recommence September 
oth. Hon. Sec., 34 Mayfair Avenue, Bexley- 
heath, Kent. 
Bowes Park Gramophone Club. Interesting 
musical programmes and friendly atmosphere 
at meetings every ursday. Concert and 
play-going and other activities. Hon. Sec., 
45 Perth Road, N.22. 
Bournemouth and District Gramophone 
Society. Meets on alternate Mondays at 
Linden Hall Hydro, Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, at 7.30 p.m. September 7th, 
1953, to May 24th, 1954 (A.G.M.). Full 
particulars from Hon. Sec., 10 King George 
Avenue, Bournemouth. 
Bushey and Watford Gramophone Society. 
Recitals held Tuesdays at 7.30 p.m., Bushey 
Public Library. Programmes from Hon. Sec., 
The Hazels, Bricket Wood, Watford. 
Croydon Gramovhone Society. Meets on 
Saturdays at Norbury Public Library. Full 
particulars and programme from Hon. Sec., 
23 Penrith Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
Dartford Gramophone Society. Mects 
fortnightly during the summer months on 
Thursday evenings in the Central Library, 
Dartford. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all music lovers. Details from Hon. Sec., 
32 Shepherds Lane, Dartford, Kent. 
Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone 
Society. Meetings at All Saints Church Hall, 
Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, on Fridays, 
August 14th and 28th. High quality equip- 
ment recently installed. Details from Hon. 
Sec., 87 Broadfield Road, S.E.6. 
Gramophone Society. New season 
opens 7 4th. Meetings alternate 
Fridays, 8 p.m., “ Parkfields, * South Ealing. 


Details from Hon. Sec., 22 Hartland Road, 
Isleworth, Middx. 

Hitchin (Herts) Gramophone Club. New 
season commences on September 17th. Meet- 
ings on alternate Thursdays at Little Benslow 
Hills (H.Q. Rural Music Schools Association), 
Benslow Lane, Hitchin, at 8 p.m. Details from 
Hon. Sec., 43a Hermitage Road, Hitchin. 
High Wycombe and District Gramophone 
Society. Annual General Meeting, September 
grd at 7.45 p.m. Thereafter weekly meetings at 
the same time at the Friends’ Meeting House, 
London Road, High Wycombe. Hon. Sec., 
** Mostyn,” Healey Avenue, High Wycombe. 
Ilford Gramophone Society. Next season 
commences Friday, September 25th, at 8 p.m. 
at Gantshill Library, Cranbrook Road, and 
thereafter weekly. Full details from Hon. Sec., 
61 Kensington Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


New World Recorded Music Society. 
North London’s most popular gramophone 
club. Meets every Friday a the year 
at 628 High Road, Tottenham, at 8.15 p.m. 
Varied programmes, refreshments served, every- 
body welcome. Full details from Hon. Sec., 
73 Oaklands Avenue, Edmonton, N.9. 
Nottingham—The Record Club. A new 
Club has been formed for the playing of all 
types of serious music. Anyone interested in 
joining apply to Hon. Sec., W. F. Sennett, 
199 Carlton Road, Nottingham. 

Southgate and District Recorded Music 
Society. Meets fortnightly at the Crown Hotel, 
Chase Side, Southgate. Wednesdays at 7.30 
p.m. Next meeting September 23rd. Twin 
turntables and LP. Details and prospectus (6d.) 
from Hon. Sec., C. D. K. Wallace, Burn Brae, 
Morton Way, N.14. 

Sutton and District Music Society. Mects 
at Christ Church Hall at 8 p.m. on second and 
fourth Wednesday each month, commencing 
September gth (Second Movements—Guest 
Artist Singer). Further details from Hon. Sec., 
8 East Drive, Carshalton Beeches, Surrey. 
Whitley Bay Gramophone Society. Meets 
fortnightly on Sunday evenings at 7 o’clock at 
3 Waverley Avenue, Monkseaton. Autumn 
series commences on September 6th. Details 
from Hon. Sec., 9 Cromer Gardens, Whitley 


Bay. 
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Wallasey Recorded Music Society. Fifth 
season commences September. Meets weekly 
on Fridays at 7.30 p.m. at “‘Sunrise’’ Restaurant, 
Victoria Road, New Brighton. Reduced sub- 
scription. Festival of Opera, September 2nd- 
4th. Fledermaus, Tosca, Carmen. Details and 
syllabus from Hon. Sec., 196 Seabank Road, 
Wallasey. 





“The Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this section 
at the rate of fourpence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 4s. Where the advertiser offers to send a list 
or requests a stamped ressed envelope, this will be 
treated as Trade and charged at the rate of sixpence 
per —_ If a Box Number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes, the mg 





ments (copy in block letters or typewritten) should 
arrive by the 15th of any month and must be prepaid 
by the form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gramophone,” 49 bi Road, Kenten, 
Proprietors retain the right to refuse or 


Middlesex. The 
withdraw ‘‘copy”’ at their discretion and accept no 
responsibility for matters arising from clerical 


4 or 
meee errors, or of an advertiser not completing his 
contrac 


The GRAMOPHONE 


CLASSICAL RECORDS.—Hundreds for sale less than 
half price; all perfect (thorned) discs.—Brown, 1B High 
Street, Slough. 

COLLECTOR DISPOSING RECORDS VERY CHEAP.— 
All types 1s. upwards, state interests.—Sutton, 112 
Repton Road, Orpington. 

COLLECTOR has about 500 early jazz and rhythm 
style records for disposal—Venuti, Lang, ter, Trum- 
bauer, Bix, Red Nichols, Miff Mole,-Armstrong, etc., 
etc.; also about 200 pre-war light classical records— 
Campoli, Hartley, etc., and a quantity of dance records 
by Ambrose, Bestor, Cotton, Payne, Roy, etc. Lists 
for s.a.e.—BM/NMLG, London, -C.1. 

CONNOISSEUR SUPER PICK-UP with LF and 78 

heads and matching transformer, new, boxed (cost ro 
with transformer), £6 10s.—14 Viewfield Road, S.W.1 
Putney 0340 (after 7 p.m.). 

CONCERTOS, eyo em Shorter Pieces; classical 
and modern; 78s; in good condition. Details on request. 
Also Garrard Mixed Autochanger with Decca Pick-up.— 
Box No. 1743. 

CONNOISSEUR THREE-SPEED MOTOR £16 10s.; 
Connoisseur Two-Speed with three-speed adaptor £13; 
little used Boards unmutilated.—36 Smirrells Road, 
Birmingham 28. Sprincfield 2759. 

DECCA PLAYER DESK, 334 and 78. turnover head; 
perfect order; cost £11, accept £8 10s.—Box No. 1732. 
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Regarding this 
question of LP 


Many THOUSANDS have already extended 
their record reproducers to include the revolutionary 
many thousands more will 
feel the need to do so now + 4 H.M.V. also have 
entered the LP field. To these people we wish to point 
out that there is more in Long Playing Reproduction 
than meets the eye . . . there is plenty of Bond 
buying unsuitable equipment which | does not mat. 
existing equipment. We b you, 4 
avail yourself of 2 Free Technical Guidance Service 
before spending money on AMPLIFIE) 
RADIO FEEDER SONITS: GRAM UNITS, AUTO- 

CHANGERS, BASS REFLEX CA BINETS, 
SPEAKERS, etc. It will cost you nothing and will 
undoubtedly save you time, trouble and money. Our 
chief engineer is available to callers from 11 a.m. to 
6 p.m. daily including Saturdays. If you cannot call 
let us have your enquiries by post—they will receive 











DECCA THREE-PIECE RECOKDING UNIT—Record 
Player, LP model 347/M, amplifier PA/6 and walnut 
loudspeaker; mew condition, recently purchased, but 
must dispose owing removal; best offer over £50 secures. 
Please reply to Box No. 1752. 

DECCA 78 PLAYER, portable, sapphire needle; as new, 
£8.—Moss, 2 Clevedon Road. Kingston, Surrey. 








FOR SALE 


A BARGAIN.—Decca Pick-up, specially fitted gimbal 
bearings, counterbalance, 78 head, new sapphire; LP 
head; new £5 5s., diamond £8 10s.—65 Chatsworth 
Road, London, E.5. 

A BARGAIN RECORD CATALOGUE including sym- 
phonies, concertos, quartets, sonatas, standard and L.P. 
in guaranteed condition at reasonable prices. Substantial 
August issue available on request. See also Trade 
column.—K. 8. Holman, 143 Greenway, Ickenham, 
Middlesex. Ruislip 2511. 

A MOST REMARKABLE PRIVATE RECORDING of 
an —— tenor who can sing in two voices at the 

same time and can vary the pitches of the two voices 
(independently and simultaneously) providing a rare 
and valuable phenomena; clearly recorded for music 
lovers, phonetic research, voice science and culture. No 
collection is complete without this rarity. Two “‘ solo- 
duets "’ on a 10-in. double-sided H.M.V. record. As re- 
cently recorded for, and included in the collection of 
celebrity records maintained at the Library of Congress, 
Washington, U.S.A. It must good! Would you like 
to own one? Then write to Dickinson, Stoneycroft, 153 
York Road, Maidstone, Kent. 

A £400 ELECTROGRAM 
throughout. 


No. 1749. 

30 © WORKS most carefully preserved collection, 
fibred 78s, or and at reasonable dis- 
posal; list post free. ay E. Tustian, 3 Church Street, 
Burton Latimer, Kettering, Northants. 

ACOS G.P.20 HEADS, LP and 78, new, boxed, 27s. 6d.; 
G.P.30 Pick-up, latest release, with separate sapphires 
for LP and 78, positioned by switch, new, boxed (cost 
66s. 6d.), 42s. 6d.—14 Viewfield Road, S.W.18. Putney 
0340 after 7 p.m. 

ACOS GP20 PICK- ai] f and ~q ag - in 
original £2 15s.—Box No. 
50.036 Serva an 45s.; 
mbia ML.4217, Lily Pons, 











DE-LUXE, new condition 
New amplifier fitted recently. 2£135.—Box 




















ICAN LPs.—Cetra 
1217 Lombardi 135s.; Colu 
Mozart Arias 50s.; ML.4408 L’Elisir ¢’Amore 40s.; SL.103 
Traviata 135s.; 8L.106 Tales of Hoffmann 127s. 6d.; 
Urania 203, Thousand and One Nights 105s. unplayed; 
211 Tannhauser 210s. oe Victor LMX 6101 Rigo- 
letto 100s.; LCT.1036 John McCormack 52s. 6d.; Vox 
PLP.6600 Serva Padrona 45s.; PTL.6780 Orpheus and 
Eurydice 45s.—Simpkins, BM/DNXH, London, W.C.1. 
“AMPLIFIER, 10-watt push-pull Ardente, perfect. — 
Herring, 14 Salterns Way, Parkstone, Dorset. 


AMPLION TEST METER, A.C./D.C. Test every- 
thing, radio and electrical Gt 99s. 6d.), new, boxed, 
60s.— 14 Westfield Road, S.W.18. 

AS NEW.—B.S.R. Three-Speed Record Player; 10 in. 
bong nag er Speaker; 5-valve amplifier. Offers.— 
Box No. 

SARGAING .—E.M.G., model 471, = 100 records, £15. 
German Lin a yooutse, £6 10s. — Finnimore, 40 
Aldridge Road Vil 

BEAU-DECCA DE. TexE medium walnut case, three- 
speed changer, perfect condition, no radio, ex-works 
November, 1952, cost £166, nearest to £110 secures.— 
Box No. 1721. 

BEAUTIFUL — CABINET, fine quality, 
£28.—Box No. 1750 























BEETHOVEN Sth, N.B.C., Toscanini, 25s.; Mozart 40th, 
Bruno Walter, Berliner Staatskapelle, DX33, 15s.; D 
Quartet, 165s.; 


minor Quartet, K421, Hungarian String 
‘perfect, fibred. , 47 Park-Town, Oxford. 

BING CROSBY.—430 records (78s), many deletions, 
90 per cent mint; price £90 complete only; buyer col- 
lects.—Box No. 1723. 

B.S.R. MONARCH AUTOCHANGER. as new, £12 
o-n.o.; M.S.S. Gymbal-mounted Hi-Fi Pick-up, 8.P. and 
L.P. Heads, sapphires, as new, weight adjustable to zero, 
transformer, £10, 0.n.o.—Allsopp, 38 Spenser Crescent, 
Upminster. 

B.8.R.-DECCA THREE-SPEED GRAM 
on fixing plate, with new improved type Microcell 
“Turnover” Pick-up, pape ed separate sap 
for LP and 78, new, carton (cost £9), £6 10s.— 
14 Viewfield Road, S8.W. "8. Putney 0340 (after 7 p.m.). 

















UNIT, mounted 


DECCA 78 r.p.m. PLAYER, perfect. Offers.—Wood, 
3 Victoria Avenue, Eccleshill, Bradford 2. 

DELETIONS.—Stabile, Martinelli, Inghilleri, Kipnis, 
Valente, Seinemeyer, Butt, Tetrazzini, Fleta, etc. Also 
foreign long playing operatic 78s in mint condition, e.g., 
Barber of Bagdad excerpts sung by Hann, Fehnberger, 
Hoppe 30s. (others £1 to £1 10s.). Many current vocals 
and ochestrals at reasonable prices.—Winston, 62 West 
Drayton Road, Hillingdon, Middlesex. Phone Hayes 1578. 

DE LUCA ART SONGS and over 300 discs of Ruffo, 











Martinelli, Pinza, Ponselle, Hansen, Carelli, Zenatello, 
etc., etc. Also some rel rarities. Reasonable prices. 
Tele.: Stepney 1098, 


—1l4 Cleveland Way, London, E.1. 
week-days after 7.30 p.m. 

E.M.G. MARK IX External Horn Gramophone, A.C./ 
D.C. motor; little used; best offer over £10 secures.— 
Mav, 22 Greville Place. N.W.6. 

E.M.G. MARK XB, excellent condition, Garrard motor; 
view Dulwich; offers.—Box No. 1731. 

EXCHANGE.—Priceless Hi-Fi Toscanini Tapes of F.M. 
Carnegie Hall Broadcasts, for your priceless stamps—or 
what have you?—Box No. 155 

EXPERT SENIOR and E.M.G. Mark XB, both large 
horns with universal electric motors, offers; also fibred 
8s ** including complete operas, many deletions. — 
Pritchett, 61 Thornhill Road. Handsworth, Birmingham. 

“‘ EXPERT” TWO-PIECE, LP and 78, 29 gns.—21 
Grosvenor Road, Broxbourne. Herts. 

FANCIULLA DEL WEST, other Cetra LPs, exchange. 
Deleted and foreign. complete operas on 78’s. Rare vocals 
for sale. Will purchase at top prices Cetra and Ameri- 
can LPs, vocal — 246 Church Street, London, 
N.9. FDMonton 7760 

FONOTIPIAS AND WMV —De aa. M:lba, Anselmi, 
Corradetti. Chaliapin, etc.—Box 


GARRARD PICK-UP HEADS, “ ae Fi’’ with sapphire 
3-pin type (cost 548. 8d.), 30s.; Miniature ‘‘ Hi-Fi’’ for 
fibres, etc., 3-pin (cost 34s. 6d.), 22s. 6d.. new in 
plastic case; ‘‘ Turnover ”’ type, 30s., both with separate 
Microcell sapphires for LP and 78.—14 Viewfield Road, 





























S.W.18. Putney 0340 after 7 p.m. 
GARRARD RC70 AUTOCHANGE UNIT, Decca pick- 
up and Sapvhire needle; perfect condition; offers?— 


Feltham, 22 Thorverton Road, London, N.W.2. 
GOODMANS AUDIOM 60, 12 in. speaker as new 
- mahogany corner cabinet, baffle 
in. , 2 in. thick, sand filled. £18. Wanted, 
Wharfedale Bin. Super CS/AL or 10-in., on exchange 
. Call any evening.—Turner, 7 Huntingdon Road, 
East Finchley, N.2. 


GOODMANS AXIOM 60 12-in. oat i 15 ohm, 
new, unboxed, £5 5s. Goodmans §S; Speaker 102, 
8-in. 17,500 flux density, new, boxed listed £10), £5 5s. 
—14 Viewfield Road, S.W.18. Putney 0340 (after 7 p.m.). 

GOODMANS AXIOM 80 LOUDSPEAKER, as new, 
£12 10s.—Box No. 1637 (Kent). 

“GRAMOPHONE,” January, 1943 to date; exchange 
vocal 78s.—Davies, 102 Park Avenue, Northfleet, Kent. 

““GRAMOPHONE,”’ December, 1943 to July, 1953, 
October, 1952 missing; offers.—Box No. 1728. 

“‘ GRAMOPHONE,” February, 1950 to Mav, 1953, 40 
copies; good condition, 30s. post free.—Box No. 1747. 

“ GRAMOPHONE,” 1949 to 1952 inclusive, 27s. 6d. — 
Maynard, ‘‘ Manor Croft,’’ Tatsfield, Westerham, Kent. 

HIGH QUALITY Corner Console Loudspeaker Cabinet 
(mew and unused) for sale. Acoustically designed, sand- 
filled, double-skin construction in 1 in. solid oak (felt 
lined) by renowned cabinet makers; 8 cu. ag bass 



































chamber; baffles to suit 8 in. treble and 12 in. - 
Dark oak finish—a superb piece of furniture. Cost £100. 
Any offer —Box No. 1737. 
HIGH QUALITY RADIOGRAM, 9 valves, 15 watts, 
P.P. output, Hartley Turner speaker, Raillard motor, 
lightweight pick-up” bass and treble control, oak 
cabinet; £50.—12 Springwater Avenue, Hackenthorpe 


Estate, Sheffield. 


H.M.V. RIM-DRIVE MOTOR and Chancery LP attach- 
ment; together or separately. ~! % R. Wilkins, 33 Alvan- 
ley Road, Liverpool, 12. 








te attention. 


A word in the ear of those who have been used to fibre 
=. All the single-record Gram Units and Auto- 
change d and d by us can be 
saad: with pickup head to take standard or miniature 
thorns for 78 r.p.m. if preferred. 





N.R.S. “ SYMPHONY af AMPLIFIERS, fitted 
with the patent ‘‘ three-channel system ’’ giving 
independent control of Bass, Middle and Top, thus 
affording the maximum possible control of tone and 
compensation for recording deficiencies. Especially 
essential when mixing the playing of old and new 78's 
with the new LP records. Scratch control and negative 
feedback also incorporated. Woden transformers. 
5-watt model only 10 gns. 10-watt model (push-pull 
triodes), 15 gms. Carr. 5/-. en ordering, state 
output impedance required if known. 


“SYMPHONY” BASS REFLEX CABINET KITS, 
30 in. high, consist of fully-cut Z-in.-thick, heavy, inert, 
non-resonant patent acoustic board, deflector plate, 
felt, all screws, etc., and full instructions. 8-in. speaker 
model, 85/-; 10-in. speaker model, 97/6; 12-in. 
speaker model, £5/7/6. The design is ‘the final result 
of extensive research in our own laboratory and is 
your safeguard of optimum acoustic results. Carriage 
7/6. Ready built, 7/6 extra. 


DECCA 3-SPEED GRAM UNIT, incorporating 
selacted motor and turntable cushion-mounted on 
brown unit plate with XMS pickup arm to take latest 
3-pin plug-in pickup heads. Units supplied with 
springs for floating —_ on wooden motor-board. 
—_ special offer: £7/10/- or complete with two 

ca XMS Heads, £12/15/-, or with Acos GPI9 and 
CPISLP, £11/10/-. Post and packing 2/6. 


GARRARD 3-SPEED GRAM UNITS, Model TA 
for A.C. In stock at long last. Complete with plug-in 
turnover Magnetic or Astatic Crystal Pickup Head 
£10/5/-, post paid. 


GARRARD 3-SPEED AUTO - CHANGERS, 
Model RC80. We consider ourselves very fortunate 
to be able to offer this finest of all auto-changers, 
fitted with special pickup arm to take either turnover 
type Pickup Head or two separate Decca or Acos 
P.U. Heads. Interchangeable on motorboard with 
previous models. Finished in attractive beige hammer- 
finished enamel. Plays up to ten records 7 in., 10 in. 
or 12 in. at 78, 45 and 334 r.p.m. Stylus pressure 10 
grammes (adjustable). New ultra-sensitive auto-trip 
mechanism and heavy loaded turntable to eliminate 
“*wow.”’ Price £14/2/6 or with Garrard Magnetic 
or Astatic crystal Turnover Pickup Head £16/2/6. 
With two separate Acos Hi-fi a £18/2/6. With 
two separate Decca XMS Heads, £19/7/6. Carriage 
5/-. Optional Extras : 45 r.p.m. Auto Centre Spindle, 
20/9 ; A.C./D.C. Operation, £7/14/-. Fitting in de-luxe 
rexine-covered Portable Cabinet, £5. Pickup Head 
to take Fibre Needles, 25/- to 35/-. 


CONSOLE AMPLIFIER CABINETS, 33 in. high, 
lift-up lid, take Gram Unit or Auto-changer, Amplifier 
and Radio Feeder Unit, finished medium walnut veneer. 
Price 8 gns., also de-luxe version, £10/5/6, carriage 
extra. Bass Reflex Cabinets to match available. 
Details 2$d. 


COMPLETE RECORD PLAYERS, single-record 
and auto-change. Send for catalogue giving details of 
our single-record and auto-changing models at bargain 
prices combined with technical excellence. 


NORTHERN RADIO SERVICES 
16 KINGS COLLEGE RD., ADELAIDE RD., 
LONDON, N.W.3. Phone : PRimrose 8314 


Tubes Swiss Cottage and Chalk Farm. 
Buses : 2, 13, 113, 31, 187 ; 
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H.M.V. —— RADIO, model 3000, £250 or 
mearest offer. —Box No. 1708. 

OLF, Volumes One, Two, Four; 
Couperin Limited Editions, Clavecin Music (Landowska); 
Haydn Quartets Volume Four; all excellent condition; 
offers.—Box No. 1717. 





Three, 


The GRAMOPHONE 


WHARFEDALE BRONZE 8-in. SPEAKER, 3 ohms, as 
new, in heavy Bass reflex cabinet, incorporating Truqual 
volume control. Leyton district. LEY 7143 after 6 p.m. 

WIREK B2 WIRE RECORDER with hand mike and 
three spools, best wire; all in first-class condition and 
working order; nearest offer to £40.—Box No 1754. 











K-B WIRE RECORDER, over 30 hours recordings, 
mostly operas. Sold separately or together. Hundreds 
of 78s, autos, deletions. Owner soing abroad. Offers.— 
Wallis, 38 Goldney Road, London, W.9. 


WIREK PORTABLE WIRE RECORDER, i with 
microphone and spare wires, £30. Decca 3 334 r.p.m, 
— Player £4. Radio Tuner Unit 2s -—Box No. 








LARGE COLLECTION.—VJazz,, swing. modern, many 
deletions; s.a.e. for list ‘to Bates, " Glendale,” Fenwick 
Grove, Morpeth, Northumberland. 

“LEAK RC/PA/U, ——_ Vari-Slope; any reasonable 
offer.—Burley, 17 Lorne Street, 

LEAK TL/12 and Vari- =Slope, £28; Lowther DT4/L 
Tuner, £24, FM/AM Tuner, £16 (both tuners almost 
brand new); Connoisseur Three- Motor, £14; Leak 
Dynamic Pick-up, new LP ruby stylus, with transformer, 
£9; Connoisseur Moving Iron Pick-up with transformer, 
£2; Wharfedale Speakers, 15 ohm, WI5LS, £10, 
WI10CSB, £6, Super 5/C8/AL (10 ohm), £4; 9 cu. ft. 
sand-filled Bass Baffle and Twin Speaker Treble Cabinet 
with cross-over, £20. All equipment in_ excellent 
working condition; viewed and inspected Landon area.— 
Box No. 1718. 

LEAK 15-WATT (1947) AMPLIFIER, 
Corner Speaker, £15.—Main, The Cottage, 
Somerset. 

LPs, 26s. approx. Rigoletto, Tosca, Barber, Boheme, 
Carmen, Alceste, Count of Luxembourg, Ruddigore, Music 
Master, symphonies, concerti, ballet, etc. List sent.— 
Devoy, 71 Lightburn Road, Halfway, 











£15; Decca 
Dulverton, 





> “VALVE HI-FI RECORD PLAYER, three-speed Col- 
laro autochanger 10-in. Stentorian speaker, separate 
controls, oak ened cabinet; offers to 67 Railton Road, 
London, S.E.2: 

1952 Boe RADIOGRAM fitted automatic change 
and long-playing; oe offers.—J. Dugdale, 113 Church 
Ro 











ad, London, S.W.1 
WANTED 


A COLLECTION of vocal we sought.—J. Green, 159 
Supnerane Avenue, London, 

COPY of ‘ World’s zon slopedia - 
Beret, - pavilion Parade, Brighton. 

A IBER of LPs required, up to 2ls. 
mint "aa —Hubble, 70 Hampden Way, 
(Enterprise 3668.) 

A NUMBER of operatic and Lieder 78s desired. Fairest 
offers made. (Collected from U.K.)—Hubble, 70 Hamp- 
den Way, London, N.14. (Enterprise 3668.) 

A PRIVATE COLLECTOR wishes to purchase vocal 
and orchestral 78s and LPs in ag B * en Any 








required.—D. 





given for 
London, N.14. 











Lanarkshire. 

PARTRIDGES New ‘Hi-Fi’ Output Transformer, 
P1292, 16-watt for 3.75 and 15 ohm, 10,000 ohm anode 
to anode, new and » metal case (cost 95s.), 60s. 
—14 Viewfield Road, S.W.18. 

PIANO SOLOS, actual performances (not piano rolls). 
Claude Debussy at the piano with Mary Garden; songs 
and aria, Tower Scene, Peleas et Melisande; recorded 
Paris 1904. Saint-Saens, D’Albert, Busoni, Grieg—‘‘Au 
Printemps,’’ recorded 1903. Complete on one L.P. 
Godowsky, Dohnanyi, Pietro Mascagni, Gabriel Fauré, 
Vincent D’Indy One L.P. Violin: Joachim, Sarasate, 
Dradla. One L.P. Vocals: McCormack 1906, Lotte 

hmann, De _ Luca LP: Richard Wagner, piano 
sonatas. Simon Barer, Liszt recital, etc., etc. Offers 
invited.—Box No. 1739. 








. Write full details.—Box No. 

ALL FINEST CLASSICAL SECORDS perfect con- 
dition, especially recent issues, short works, electric 
vocals, and mint LPs; part-exchanges against new or 
perfect LPs and 78s; collection or boxes sent.—K. 
— 143 Greenway, Icxenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 
2518. 


BETOVE, PASTICHES MUSICAUX; Gertrude Law- 
rence, 4 Ry —Kidd, 20 Huskisson Street, Liverpool, 8. 

BOOKS REQUIRED.—‘“‘ Bauer,’’ *‘ W.E. R. M.,”’ ** Record 
Year,’’ ‘‘ Record Guide.’’—Hubble, 70 Way, 
London, N.14. 

DELETIONS. — = ae ee 
Schumann Sona’ 

















Bach and Brahms; 

, Op. 121, Menuhin; Gerhardt DB1617: 

Heydn Flotenune Parlophone, fibred. —Clough, Kings- 
wood, Upper Col 





PORGY AND BESS (Gershwin), complete on three 
American LPs, album, libretto, £4.—Box No. 0. 

PYE TABLE RADIOGRAM and Decca Acoustic Gramo- 
phone, both portable, former perfect condition, half 
year’s careful use. latter unused in shop packing, nursery 
rhyme decorations, ae sound box, £27, £8, or 
near offers.—Box No. 





lwyn Bay.— ia 
“GRAMOPHONE” BACK NUMBERS, 1942; June, 
September, 1943; March, April, May, 1944; April, May, 
December, 1945; September and indices Vols. 4, 8 and 
20 onwards.—Clough, Kingswood, Upper Colwyn Bay. 

‘* GRAMOPHONE ”’ Indexes, Vols. XXV, XXVI. Your 
) rer — Pilcher, 40 Zetland Road, Melbourne, E.10, 

ustralia 








ol tan AMPLIFIER. Ts T.R.F. tuner, con- 
Labrynth speaker by Acoustical Ltd.; offers. — 
Ty Dove House Lane, Solihull, Birmingham. 


“GRAMOPHONE,” July, 1950 to March, 
offered if reasonable condition.—Warlington, 
Road, Jacksdale, Notts 


1963, 25s. 
Franklin 





RADIOGRAMOPHONE—ULTRA, converted to 
speed, with Decca M.U.14 motor and X.M.S. am, ness 
or offer.—Phone Park 6045. 
“SCOTCH BOY” TAPE, unused, limited number, 
7 in. reels, 27s. 6d. each.—Apply Box No. 1736. 
“SOUND SALES” 12/14 w. Amplifier, with treble 
- bass aa . 2 control, and Super gear 
Loudspeaker in good order. £17 10s. 
Collaro 7 18 , fitted Rothermel Senior Pick-up £2 ‘o. 
—Frost, 20a Canonbury Square, Islington, N.1. Canon- 
bury 1655. 





“* GRAMOPHONE,”’ “7950 to 1952; state price. -— 
Cruickshank, 1 Wardle Road, Sale, "Manchester. 

HILL & DALE CUTTING HEAD for disc needed 
urgently to buy or hire.—Box No. 1713. 

H.M.V. D1090/1, DBi530, 2676-80 (Schubert Trio Op. 
100). 4990, 5023. Columbia LX43/7 (Weingartner-Ham- 
merklavier); Supraphone MBA13017, F22804, G22932/3, 
22985, H23331, 23381/2/3, 23792. Harold Samuels — 
Suite, B flat Partika, all Ignaz Friedman, Moriz R 
thal, Ji h Lievinne. Fore sale: Bespoke Amplifier.— 
Brazier, 22 Cissbury Ring North, N.12. Hillside 4926. 














TCHAIKOVSKY SYMPHONIES. — 4th, Koussevitsky, 
Boston Symphony, auto, 25s.; 6th, Furtwangler, Berlin 
Philharmonic, 30s.; fibred, perfect. — Newborne, 5la 
St. Giles, Oxford. 

TCHAIKOVSKY ist SYMPHONY (5 Victors in album), 
70s.; Fantasia ‘‘ The Tempest’ (3 Supraphons), 25s.; 
1st “Quartet (4 Supraphons), 35s.—Collyer, 21 Spencer 
Road, N.11. 

TCHAIKOVSKY’S 5th (Lambert), auto, in album, 
17s. 6d.; Rite of Spring (Stokowski). manual, 12s. 
good condition. —Turvey, 29 Eastbury Road, Kingston, 
Surrey. 


TWO DOZEN recordings of Paul Whiteman and his 
orchestra, with vocal by Bing Crosby.—Write to Mr. 
McAustin, 5 Wynberg Park, Stradbrook, Blackrock, 
Dublin, Ireland. 

ITIES. — .- 
= a (2-034026), 
2 Paoli 














Abott, Homer, Scotti 

Ponselle 

(052337 2. , 
oe 


(DB4 
Gluck-Homer (2-034025 , Gadski er (D) 
Tetrazzini (03280), ad (03288), Gigli (2-082143). re 
lot or nearest.—Box No. 

“The Gramophone,” tly bound; 
Northwood, 





VOLS. 1 AND 2, 
. — MacLagan, 28 Eastbury Avenue, 








VORTEXION 15-WATT AMPLIFIER, 1953 June — 
in elaborate grey and black enamel carrying 
volume controls, EL37’s in push-pull; brand new (cost 

35), £18.—K. Reid, 32 Seymour Road, S.W.18 (even- 
ings). 


DALE FORTY & Co. Ltd. 
have 
EVERY RECORD IN STOCK ON 
DAY OF ISSUE 
at 
Birmingham, Cheltenham, Leamington and 
Cirencester. 

















H.M.V. TABLE mat oi ong -_— 150, in oak. 

Good condition essential.—Box No. 
LPs REQUIRED.—Highest offers aia for good condi- 
Fisher (2nd Bell), 14 Clarendon Gardens, 








MAREK "mee pre-electric 12-in. Parlophones 
£10022, £10077, 0078, E10100, E10131, E10236, £10249, 
£10250, E10329, H10sey, E10369, E10379, E10418, E10419, 
E10420, £10430,’ £10438, £10449, E10456; others in German 
Parlophon P1000 series.—Please write stating numbers, 
price and ition to Box No. 1745. 

MARTINELLI/OTELLO, _ selected 
fibred. — Weston, 53 Park Road, 
Birmingham. 

McCORMACK, all makes, excellent condition essential; 
also Telefunken, DG, etc., of orchestral, chamber and 
vocal.—Box No. 1632. 

MELVILLE GIDEON singing ‘Girl in a Crinoline 

wn,’’ good copy of this record srented Eee No. 1727. 

‘MERRIE ENGLAND,” Columbia DB480 or would 

purchase complete — No. 270. —Bialk, 41 Kings 
Road, Newhaw, Surrey. 

MISCHA ELMAN.—DA1033, DA1232, siaae” A 
Victor 1592, 7392, 7649; Francescatti: 

CA8093, Polydor "90’163L, 90°164L, oesT0CM ‘gg'STiEBt: 
Renardy: Col. 69°622D, Victor 11-8113. Generous prices 

offered for cneslbans copies.—R. Feller, 16 rue Guimard, 
Bruxelles, Belgium 

ONE SET _{ SPANISH) 
complete.—J. 
end, Kent. 

PIANO ROLLS WANTED, American Q.R.S. label made 
by Imperial Industrial Co., 699 East 135th St. New 

ork 54, . New or post-war issues. — Wilson, 12 
Bridge Street, Worcester. 

PRINCESS IDA.—I offer £1 for DB4025, and 10s. each 
for Ruddigore DB4005, 4009 and 4011, all H.M.V.; good 
condition, carriage paid.—S. Wall, 3 Benellen Towers, 
Bournemouth. 


RARE ELECTRICAL RECORDINGS from Iris, Isabeau, 
Adriana, Lecouvreur, Resurrection, Tiefland, Totestadt; 
= condition essential.—Box No. 1716. 

REQUIRED My ee — H.M.V. EG6510, ‘ Erst 
Wenn’s Aus Wird Sein ’’; state price; good condition — 
Mrs. Antony, 48 Home Park Road, London, S.W.19. 








Passages, album, 
Sutton Coldfield. 











LINGUAPHONE RECORDS, 
. Martin, 26 Barr Road, Chalk, Graves- 




















EARS 
TO HEAR 


On July Ist we announced our new Unit. 
It combines a slightly improved 150 cone 
assembly with the smaller magnet system 
of the 1 48a, and sells at the most reasonable 
price of 12 gns. Yet for NATURALNESS 
the new model is as far ahead of the field 
as were its predecessors. 


Why do we stress this particular quality? 
Because we believe it is the most elusive 
and difficult to achieve ; we believe it is 
the only source of lasting satisfaction with 
any sound reproducer ; we believe that 
after reaching the standards which justify 
the normal use of such phrases as wide 
range, high quality, super fidelity and a 
number of others, the Barker drive and 
cone, both patented and exclusive, reach 
beyond in a way the really critical ear is 
quick to hear. 


How this is done, is explained clearly 
in our new leaflet. A copy is yours for 
the asking—or, better still, call in at any 
good radio or music dealer and if he hasn’t 
one in stock, we will gladly supply him. 


Whatever your amplifier, pickup, radio 
may be, if it is good, its output will sound 
even better through a Barker Unit. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
or write for details to :— 


BARKER 
NATURAL 
REPRODUCERS 


3 Newman Yard, London, W.! 
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PHOTOGRAPHS of Maria Meneghini Rs ae state 
size and role; your price paid.—Box No. 

TEMPO KING and His Kings of Tape on Regal- 
Zonophone MR2267, 2269, 2302, 2322, 2323, 2396, 2426, 
2439, 2460, 2503 also on American Bluebird and Vocalion. 
—Box No. 1722. 

URGENTLY WANTED. — Strauss Heldenleben/Bohm; 
Brahms Violin Concerto/Huberman/Weingartner, Sonata 
in 78 gg oe DB4633/5), Cello Sonata Op. 38/ 
Bengsston ethoven Sonatas . 12/3 (Menuhin, 
DBS#02/48), a 30/2 (Dubois, DFX195/7); Bach Prelude 

and Fugue (Dupre, DB4000/1), Passacaglia (Dupre, 
D165 6) Krieger Sonata (ART 11743/6); Mozart Fugue 

jupre, 








DB4002), Sonata K378 and Handel Sonata 
(Flesch, Pol. 67178/80), Quartet K421 (Strub, DB5603/5); 
cose Sonata Op. 22 (Then-Bergh, EH1281/3); Liszt 

hapsodie #1 (Hambourg, C2761/2); Paganini Concerto 
toae18): Igar In the South (D- * sna Saint-Saens 
Trio (LFX10/13); Lavagne  Conce Romantique 
(PDT66/68); Vellones Tibetan Ballet (1.1053/4); Rhein- 
berger Organ Concerto (Pol. 66 git Atterberg Fourth 
Symphony (Pol. 57320/2); D1275, D1630, D1732 (all 
Lamond). Also Edison Bell chromic needles. Will pay 
highest prices. Angela Noble, Fonthill, Hurtmore, 
Godalming. 

WANTED.—B3482 (‘‘Caliph of Bagdad ’’); 
(‘Le Cid” Ballet Music); DB3055 (‘* Pastor. 
cerpt); must be in excellent condition. — P. 
77 King’s Road, Halstead, Essex. 

WANTED.—Columbia 9769 (Indian Queen), good con- 
dition, state price. — Rickett, Old Basford Primary 
School, Percy Street, Nottingham. 

WANTED: EILEEN JOYCE deleti ig 
Concert Study F minor, Waldesrauschen (iss: Wid- 
mung (Schumann); Maiden and Nightingale (Granados). 
—Jones, 42 High Worple, Rayners Lane, Trow. 

WANTED.—Fibred DBs 3317, 3406, 5204, 8359/61, 
8611/13, 8640/42, 8230/34; LXs 8365/67, 8291/94.— 
Greenburgh, 14 Chessington Avenue, Finchley. N.3. 

WANTED. — “ Gr h ae b 1940; phone 
CUN 2781 after 6 p.m.—Voss, 89 Castellain Mansions, 
Maida Vale, W.9. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. DB4916. mint condition, ‘‘ Plaisir 
— ** sung by Vanni-Marcoux, 25s. paid.—Box No. 
1730. 

WANTED. — H.M.V. Record B35675 (and deletion) 
Munchner G’Schichten; state price, post paid. 

J. Pollitt, ‘‘ Hillside,’ Estdale, Cumberland. 

45 and 334 RECORDS WANTED, all types, a and 

details.—Holgate, 7 Hawthorn Terrace, Halifax 





B9571-3 
”_Ex- 
Cutler, 
































TRADE 


Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of eight shillings. 
Goods advertised in this section are available to all 





readers 

A BARGAIN RECORD CATALOGUE.—If not already 
on our mailing list, please send for August number con- 
taining the usual comprehensive selection of Standard 
and Microgroove recordings in guaranteed perfect con- 
dition. Exceptional bargains in symphonies, concertos, 
quartets, sonatas, all composers. Prompt and safe postal 
service of records and new and used equipment. Perfect 
78s taxen in part-exchange for new LPs and equipment, 
which are carriage free. Perfect used equipment includes 
QUAD Amplifier and Tuner; Rogers Corner Reflector- 
fitted Axiom 150/2; a LP Desks; Small Amplifiers, 





The GRAMOPHONE 


A FEW COPIES still available of our second-hand list, 
please ask for one. Good prices paid for records, we 
require all except sets. Prompt attention and cash 
payments. Particularly required operatic and vocal.— 
Gate Bookshop, 1B Ladbrooke Road, Notting Hill Gate, 
W.11. Park 5108. 

BARGAIN PRICES FOR QUICK SALE.—Gramophone, 
tape and disc recording equipment and. accessories, new 
and secondhand. Motors, picx-ups, Wearite tape desk, 
components, tape, BSR _ recording amplifier, blanks. 
Wharfedale refiex LS. Connoisseur motor and pick-ups. 
Garrard 201/B transcription motor (three-speed, all 
variable). Ribbon microphones, transformers, stands. 
Cardboard covers, books, R.M. etc. Callers only, no 
lists. — Yorkshire Gramophone Library, 168 Briggate, 
Leeds. 

BORROW YOUR LONG-PLAYING RECORDS (33 and 
45 r.p.m.); save tax; records sent bi-weekly or monthly, 
whichever method suits your convenience; details 2d. 
stamp.—From N. Staffs Record Library, 25-27 Victoria 
Place, Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

BROADCASTS from all Continental Music Festivals 
in European Radio, every Friday, 6d.—Newsagents and 
Bookstalls 

C.3.8. ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONIC DEVELOPMENT 
LTD., manufacturers of high quality portable and console 
magnetic Tape Recorders for profession and amateur 
use. Full details on a. —Bickford Road, Witton, 
Birmingham, 6. East 0822 

COMPLETE L’Anthologie Sonore catalogue, including 
latest issues; also SEM! Musique au Vatican), Flor- 
lege and Chant du Monde. Catalogues available.—Ross, 
Court & Co., 92 Trafalgar Street, Brighton 

CORNER REFLEX CABINETS for Goodmans 12-in. 
speakers from £10. (We submitted to Goodmans a Bass 
Reflex Cabinet, of their design, for testing. and this 
has been approved by them as suitable for the speaker 
for which it was made.) Standard Bass Reflex Cabinets 
from 87s. 6d. Bass Reflex Cabinets made to your own 
design and finish. Radio, Gramophone and 
Cabinets made to order. Call or send drawings for 
quotations.—A. Davies & Co. Cabinet Makers (Dept. 
Cabinets), 3 Parkhill Place, off Parkhill Road, London, 
N.W.3. Gulliver 5775. 

DELETIONS AND COLLECTORS’ ITEMS. —If not on 
our mailing list, send a stamp or call.—‘‘ Rare Records’ 
(Stephen Lamson), 86 Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 
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WANTED URGENTLY.—Long-playing and vocal record. 
in perfect condition; high prices paid for perfect copies. 
—H. C. rridge, 8 Moor Street, Cambridge Circus, W.1. 
YOUR OWN TAPE RECORDING transferred to disc. 
Write, call or phone Queensway Private Recording 
Studios, 123 Queensway, W.2. Phone BAY 4992. Studio 
recordings, tape recording service. Price list on request. 
“15s. FIRST PAYMENT SECURES records approximati 
cash value £5, balance payable eight monthly instal- 
ments of 12s. H.M.V.. Columbia, a, etc., special 
lists and long- a. Also ‘‘ Encyclopaedia of Recorded 
Music” published at £5 5s., similar terms.—Hamiltons 
of Bristol Ltd., 15/83 Church Road, Redfield, Bristol, 5. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


VICE ON PLANNING new record-playing equipm 
and ~ yi tA to existing ins} coments: ph ny a 
tent engineer to avoid disa ome results; London 
area; moderate fees.—Box No. 1711. 

AN ELECTRONIC ENGINEER is availabie, at reason- 
able fees, for consultation, modification and repair ot 
_. fidelity equipment and magnetic recorders; Lon- 
= and Home Counties.—Telephone Woollett, Orpington 


BACHELOR (35), Protestant, interested orchestral/ 
choral music, concerts, cinema, seeks friend similar, 
aa genuine, sincere; Southport/Liverpool.—Box No. 














~ BACHELOR (31), seeks correspondence with others. 
either sex; —— music, records, tennis learner; S.W. 
London.—Box No. 1734. 

BACHELOR Gi, residing North Wales, seess friends 
North Wales and a areas; interests: music, films, 
travel.—Box No. 1729. 

BACHELOR, 40, collector operatic records, welcomes 
= correspondents, North-Eastern England.—Box No. 











BACHELOR (30) desires contact well-educated per- 
sons (Midlands preferred), 
opera, 1 

BACHELOR 
company of 
spondence 
per’ 


interested music, theatre, 


—Box No. 1746. 

(40), Home Counties, preferring the 
his elders, seeks companionship, corre- 
interests: muisc, theatre, travel; robust 
lity and physique tial.—Box No. 1453. 














he YOU KNOW that the antistatic effect of Grampoo 
LPs lasts approx. one moni t no harmful 
cathgieted spirit is used to obtain ‘this effect and that 
in consequence you can safely use Grampoo to reduce 
needle-hiss on 78s.—Manufacturers: Farnell Laboratories 
Ltd., 117 Wellesley Court, W.9. 





CONFIRMED BACHELOR (30), London area, en- 
thusiastic record oy deeply appreciative of music, 
ballet and opera, keen tennis player, wishes to meet 
contemporary of Similar disposition.—Box No. 1733. 


EDINBURGH. — Gentleman, competent driver, wishes 








DISKS FROM YOUR TAPES, “Direct ’’ Disks, Press- 
ings and LPs; high quality tape supplied, specially 
checked; professional grade tape recorders in limited 
supply; complete Recording Service, Tecture-demonstra- 
tion for Gr Modern hg ag oem 
in Sound Recording.”—Details from ‘‘ Eroica’’ Record- 
ing Services, Peel Street, Eccles, Manchester. Tel. 
FCCles 1624, Musical Director Wm. Thurlow Smith, 
A.R.M.C.M 

GODLEYS BUY every type and any quantity of gramo- 
phone records.—2 Shudehill, Manchester. Tel. DEAns- 
gate 7705. 











HAVE YOU ANY DIFFICULTY in obtaining LP 
records? We can post any record, 45 or 33, postage 
free; guaranteed confition; within 24 hours; send for 
lists.—Bensted’s Ltd., 209 Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W.13. 





Pick-ups.—K. 5S. olman, 143 Greenway, 
Midlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

A BIG FREE LIST of records and books, including 
imported LPs and 78s. Please request vocal or non- 
vocal. Special (tax free) service for overseas collectors; 
inquiries welcomed.—Renton, Tiptree. Colchester. Essex. 

ALL TASTES CATERED FOR. Operatic. orchestral, 
musical comedy, etc. Send stamp for big list of 
records at bargain prices. “aaa & Morton, 18 Strathtay 
Road. Sheffield, 11. Tele. 

AMERICAN MAGAZINES ~One year Audio Engineez- 
ing, 28s. 6d.. specimen copies 3s. Free booklet quoting 
others. Hich Fidelity, Record Changer, etc.—Willens 
Ltd., (Dept. 15). 101 Fleet Street. London, E C.4. 

AMERICAN LPs to order, through my agency; second- 
hand American LPs wanted; also any chamber LPs. 18s. 
per LXT, ALP, etc. (Nixas 15s.).—Box No. am 

ANY MAKE LP RECORD can be sent you 
free; write for catalogues.—Barnes & Avis ita. 140- mat 
Friar Street. Reading. 

APOLLO RECORD CO., 94 Baker Street. London, W.1. 
Send for lists of LPs, foreign, secondhand English; also 
current and deleted 78s, rarities and imports; new 
English LPs post free; no callers.—Tel. Bay 4265. 

ATLANTIC RECORDS, an Irish Collectors’ Centre. 
has been newly opened by two experienced oe =e 























IF YOU STILL have difficulty in obtaining Argo 
records locally we shall be pleased to supply by post. 
List on request.—William Lennard Concerts, 38 Norbury 
Avenue, Thornton Heath. 

MANCHESTER COLLECTORS are invited to visit the 
‘“‘Rare Records ’’ Shop, 86 Oxford Street, Manchester. 

MANY THOUSANDS of slightly used records in 
guaranteed perfect condition, opera, lieder, orchestral 
and long playing. Regular lists issued of vocal and 
long playing records. Send 5s. for six issues (refunded 
from first purchase).—H. C. Harridge, 8 Moor Street, 
Cambridge Circus, London, W.1. Phone Gerrard 7108. 

OUR BUSINESS is 100% devoted to records and their 
reproduction. Agents for ‘‘ Expert’’ equipment. We 
demonstrate daily. Also ‘‘ Truchord,’’ etc. We buy and 
sell mint used LPs and SPs at reasonable prices. Call 
or order by post your new LP requirements.—Foxley 
Gramophones, Exeter Parade, N.W.2. Tel. GLA 7182. 

~(POST) ORDERS RECEIVED for any make LP record; 
packed with care and dispatched promptly; post free.— 
Barnes & Avis Ltd., 140- 141 Friar Street, Reading. 

RECORD COVERS.—Made of stiff board. 12-in., 2s. Pong 

per doz.; 10-in., 1s. 10d. per doz.; 7-in., 1s. 5d. per di 
Please add Is. 6d. packing and carriage. Trade inquiries 
invited.—Young & Co., 194 Drayton Park, London, N.5. 
CANonbury 2296. 

















large stocts of vocal records, 
music. and jazz. Specialists in McCormack and ~ 
records of Irish interest. and Golden Age vocals. 
Wants lists will receive meticulous attention, and names 
are invited for inclusion in mailing lists (American 
collectors welcome). A very interesting catalogue will 
be issued in August.—Atlantic Records, Atlantic House, 
69 High Street, Belfast. Northern Ireland. Tele. Belfast 
28620 (after 7 p.m. 67818). 


THE RECORD COLLECTORS’ SHOP. 121 High Road, 
Willesden Green, N.W.10. Willesden 7008; offers a fine 
selection of mint LP and standard records. Wants lists 
sent in by post are dealt with promptly. 

THREE-SPEED INDICATORS.—Give an exact check 
of speed at 333, 45 and 78. White high-grade ivorine 
Stroboscopic for 50 cycle mains, only 1s. 8d., post paid. 
—Home Radio, 187 London Road, Mitcham, Surrey. 





contact car-owner travelling London-Edinburgh ~ 
30th, returning September 12th/13th.—Box No. 1712 

FREE THIS MONTH! Every reader of “ Music = 
(July) will receive, on request, a special 30-page Record 
News supplement. This feature contains gramophone 
record reviews by such specialists as Eric Harrison 
(piano), Charles Cudworth (18th c.), Julian Bream 
(guitar), William Pleeth (’cello), Nigel Leigh-Pemberton 
(opera and lieder), Deryck Cooke (19th-20th c.), and 
others. This special offer is quite free and will be 
sent to every reader of ‘‘ Music ’’ for July who mentions 
the ‘‘ Gramophone.’’ 

GENUINE INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, home 
and overseas, U.S.A., etc.—V.C.C., 34 Honeywell Road. 
London, S.W.11. 

GRAMOPHONE record manufacturers require young 
man who can write authoritative descriptive notes on 
popular music.—Apply Box No. 1735. 

HOME REQUIRED ior glorious Bluthner piano, 
6 ft. 3 in. grand, with esccommodation if possible for 
owner—young gentleman, concert pianist; piano primary 
concern.—Box 707. 

INTELLIGENT YOUNG LADY, 22, seeks post con- 
nected with music; a deep love of music and ween desire 
to learn and progress.—Box No. 

“MUSIC” FOR JULY is a 44-page number with 
Many exceptional articles: ‘‘ Special Selection ’’—a long 
review of the recent Vox-Corelli release; ‘‘ Selected 
Recordings ’’’—a 5-page record review; ‘‘ New Music”’ 
(Harry Dexter); Music Diary (Laurence =: 
“ Listen for this ’’ (Peter C. Moreton); ‘‘ The Greatness 
of Mahler ’’ (second article 
illustrated in colo bert Bo 
“John Bull” (Lister Hughes): Ballet Music (David 
Drew), and other features. ‘‘ Music,’’ acknowledged to 
be the finest publication of its kind in the world, is 
27s. 6d. per annum for 12 issues, posted to any address 
(or 28s. 6d. with index). Specimen copies for July, 
2s. 4d., from Miles Henslow Publications, 27 Nassau 
Street, London, W.1._ 

RECORDING EXECUTIVE.—Six years recording in- 
dustry background, experienced in Continental record- 
ing on latest Telefunken/Ampex equipment and LP 
microgroove cutting and production, invites inquiries 
from American or other recording coinpanies, interested 
in appointing full time European recording director.— 
Box_No._1751. 

YOUNG SALESMAN seeks post where record experience 
would be an advantage; single; any offer considered.— 
Box No. 1719. 
































36 Marylebone High Street, London, W.!. 





The John Aldred Reproduction Co. 
Welbeck 4058 


“The logical outcome of wide professional 
experience in true — reproduction 
will shortly be announced. 











£6/18/6 a free, 


CABINETS 
17” wide, any wood. 
50 capacity for 12” records. 
Larger models at £10/10/- and £17 
Write for catalogue and patterns of polishing. 


Let us quote for a cabinet to your own requirements. 


A. L. STAMFORD 


20 College Parade, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury Park, N.W.6 
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MODERN RADIOGRAMS 


by the leading makers are fitted with Garrard Record Playing Units. 


THE NEW 
GARRARD RC75A 
AUTOMATIC 
RECORD CHANGER 


which automatically plays ten 12-in., 10-in. or 7-in. records at either 
78, 45 or 334 r.p.m. is also available for fitting to existing single-speed 
record playing instruments. 

It is complete with full instructions and all necessary fittings. 

Your nearest dealer will be pleased to give you full details and explain 
how easy it is to replace your existing unit with a Garrard Precision Record 
Changer. 

NOTE TO DEALERS—A special sales show stand which displays these 
units to your customers to the best advantage is available free of charge 
on application to the Swindon Factory. 

Stock models of all Garrard Products and the latest catalogue are also 
immediately available. Write for full particulars. 





THE GARRARD ENGINEERING 


SviNoon ites LRRD 
io en NS eS 


TRADE MARK 


MEET THE FAMILY— 


MEET FATHER...... 

In this country of ours steeped in 

National tradition, especially pageantry 

and British craftsmanship, may we 

modestly draw your attention to the 

A-Z AMPLIFIER which upholds the 

tradition of SOUND SALES LTD., together with British craftsmanship at its best. 


The A-Z FAMILY includes Junior, Miniature and of course A-Z Radio Unit. 


Space does not permit a detailed specification but Father is like most of his counterparts, capable 
of speaking for himself with quite a charming voice and must be heard to be appreciated. 


Price £32 .10.0O including the Mark-ll Tone Colour Unit, undistorted 
output I2W, harmonic 


PROJECTION TELEVISION ll THE FAMOUS A-Z AMPLIFIERS distortion 0.002 (N.P.L.) 
MINIATURE — JUNIOR — PHASE INVERTER SPEAKERS 
SCRATCH FILTERS — TRANSFORMERS AND CHOKES 


Y____ISOUND SALES!™ V 


WEBB’S RADIO | west sT., FARNHAM, SURREY | HOLLEY’S RADIO STORES 


14 Soho Street, Oxford Street, W.I 285 Camberwell Rd., London, S.E.5. 
Telephone : GERrard 2089 Telephone : Farnham :6461-2-3 Telephone: RODney 4988 
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August, 1953 


Calling all recorded sound enthusiasts .. . 


Musicraftt 


WEST LONDON’S SPECIALISTS 


IN GRAMOPHONES * RADIOGRAMS - RECORDS - TAPE RECORCERS 


offer guaranteed equipment at reduced prices 


All these genuine offers are covered by 
the manufacturer’s guarantee. 


* Garrard RC72A. 3-speed Autochange units £12.10 


* Collaro Model RC3/521. 3-speed Autochange units, 
with fitted turnover crystal pickup .. a 


* Decca PA 6 Amplifiers. 6-vaive, push-pull output, 
as used in the Beau Decca. — aie a radio 
and pickup £20 


* Decca PA3 Amplifiers. 3-valve, as used in the 
Deccalian. Microphone and pickup Inputs 12 Gns. 


* Soundmirror Tape Recorders. Play-record-F. 
Forward-F. Reverse-Stop all operated by single control. 
Provision for radio or microphone recording. Excellent 
reproduction qualities. Walnut cabinet £60. Portable £65 


* Simphonic Tape Recorders. Two Speeds. Pro- 
vision for radio or microphone nd weet Good 
Tone. Excellent value .. £50 


* Deccalian 3-speed record player. Decca moving iron 

heads. Provision for external speaker.  3-valve a 
quality amplifier, aS tone — In — 

walnut cal t £30 


MUSICRAF 


* Elac 8-in. Speakers 25/- Elac 10-in. Speakers 35/- 


Also in stock— 


The latest Garrard model T Unit—3-speed motor, 
for LP and standard records, fitted turnover eens pickup 
with miniature sapphire styli .. ‘ £9.15 


Decca XMS Pickup. Interchangeable Decca moving 
iron heads for LP and standard records. soounes with High 
or Low impedance heads as required - -€6.9.3 


ACOS LP Heads, for use with G.P. 20 pickup £2 


Trixette P375. 3-speed, single player electric gramophone 
fitted with latest Garrard model T. Unit. Portable 28} Gns. 


Trixette A375. As ) P37S with fitted Garrard gor 
autochange Ss 


H.M.V. . £9.15 


The Latest Deccamatic portable amplifier gramophone, 
fitted B.S.R., 3-speed, mixed sizes record changer £30.9 


Leak TL/I2 and Varislope. still the finest audio 
amplifier available despite claims by similar Product. 
Demonstrations at your convenience . £40.19 


B.A.S.F. LS 1,200 ft. 40/- ; 600 ft. 24/-. Scotch Boy 
Tape: 1,200 ft. 35/-; 600 ft. 21/-. Soundmirror Tape, 
1,200 ft. 25/-. Grundig Jack Plugs 5/-. Grundig remote 
control 45/-. 


45 r.p.m. Auto-player .. 


20-22 HIGH STREET, SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
(Opposite Southall Town Hall) Telephone: SOUthall 3828 


WORLD-WIDE e 
POSTAL SERVICE 


ALL THE 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
SUPPLIED FROM STOCK 
e 
All 12-in. loudspeakers in stock now 
without purchase tax. 


e 
Garrard, Acos and Decca needles 
always in stock. 
€ 
Essential to Collectors ! 
Record carrying cases holding 50 
7-in. records—30/- each. 
« 
* We are specialists in the con- 
struction of high fidelity sound 
installations. 

We invite halls, organisations. 
youth clubs, schools, etc., to write to 
us on their problems. Our advice 
is free. 

* We can install any make of 


equipment in your own cabinets. 
Quotations on request. 


HIRE PURCHASE 
TERMS 











H. C. HARRIDGE 


8 MOOR ST., CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS 


Ww.l1 








Classical and Operatic Records 
(LP and Standard) 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


LARGE STOCKS OF DELETIONS 
LISTS SENT. 


Send 5/- for 6 issues. 
Rogers, Quad and Leak Amplifiers always 


AND RARITIES. 


in stock 


NEW LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
SUPPLIED POST FREE 


Send for full details of our Cabinets, Baffles 


and Equipment 


HIGH FIDELITY ANUS | 


ANY 





weight pickups. 








OPEN DAILY EXCEPT THURSDAY 


Saturdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Monday to Friday 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
Telephone : Gerrard 7108 








No. 5. ‘‘ Miniature Solid Sapphire ’’ 
PRICES (Subject to full Trade Discount) 
Nos. 1-4, 7/-, plus 2/4 P.T. Post 6d. No. 5, 9/3, plus 3/1 P.T. Post 6d. 


There’s an S. G. BROWN PRECISION SAPPHIRE NEEDLE 
for every type of PICKUP 
All S. G. Brown Precision Sapphire Needles are protectively mounted on a useful double-sided 


stroboscope (78 & 33-1/3 r.p.m.). An instructive and interesting Brochure with many useful 
hints on obtaining better reproduction gladly sent on request. Write to Dept. G. 


3.6, Brown 11d, 


calls for the use of S. G. BROWN PRECISION SAPPHIRE NEEDLES 
No. I. ‘‘ Miniature ’’ jewel-tipped needle for Lightweight pickups. 

No. 2. ‘‘ Straight ’’ Jewel-tipped needle for Crystal pickups 

No. 3. ‘‘ Trailer ’’ Jewel-tipped needle for Medium-weight pickups. 
No. 4. ‘‘ Knee Bend Trailer ’’ Jewel-tipped needle for older Heavy- 


needle for Lightweight. pickups. 


WATFORD HERTS 


ford724 





Bronze Pickup Ye) 
EVETIEL CH 


Straight, Trailer and Miniature 
Shanks, also‘ Microtip tor 


long play ing records, 


Specially prepared 
for acetate self 


recording. 


PRODUCTS. 


; do 5 In Extra Loud, Loud, 
ne BHHMA0Ud € C7 : OVEr Medium and Soft 


Tones. 
“°° PLEASE SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURES. 
--.GIVING FULL DETAILS,AND PRICES 


* 


High grade needles 
for radio -gramo- 
phones, will give up 


to 15 playings. 
¢ So 


**Sonaster ’’ sound- 
box, available with 
either Bayonet « 
Continental 


fittings. 


*e./ Songster Superb" soundbox, 
with cither Bayonet, Contin 
ental, H.M.V.102 and Columbia 


204 and later models, 


Available in any size 
to tit any make of 


spring motor, 


Manufactured by 
JN. STEAD & CO LTD - SHEFFIELD - ENGLANO 
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QUALITY EQUIPMENT FOR NON-TECHNICAL LISTENERS 


The ever-increasing numbers of inquiries received daily by us proves conclusively that music lovers 





with out-dated t far out 


* 


play. 


nothing need stop you having good modern quality equipment at once. 


those who enjoy modern standards of musical reproduction. 
To help such people, we publish six suggestions, each of which is complete, ready to connect up and 
We have grouped these outfits to suit all pockets, and with our helpful H-P arrangements, 


We can, of course, offer 


suggestions to suit individual needs and invite your inquiries, too. 


AVAILABLE FOR CASH or EASY PAYMENTS 


AMPLIFIERS ¢ RF UNITS © SPEAKERS ¢ PICK-UPS ¢ MOTORS ¢ TV e RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


GROUP No.2 ‘DOMESTIC QUALITY’ 
Recommended for larger rooms. Separate housing on baffle 
or in cabinet is recommended for the speaker. 

GARRARD R.C.75A 3-SPEED AU 

CHANGE UNIT WITH T/O ened 
GOODSELL S.AIO AMPLIFIER . “= 
WHARFEDALE W.10C-S SPEAKER 
CASH PRICE 


Or £15.0.0 di it and 
12 monthly Sunaina 57/ 6 


Cabinets and speaker housing to choice 


GROUP No. 3 ‘POPULAR Hi-Fi’ 
This outfit includes a first-class 12-in. speaker which should 
preferably be housed separately from amplifier and motor unit. 

B.S.R. REGENT 3-SPEED MOTOR AND ~~ 


PICKUP UNIT ie see 

ROGER BABY-DE-LUXE AMPLIFIER £22.10.0 

GOODMAN’S AXIOM 150 MK. Il 
SPEAKER 


CASH PRICE 


Or £15.0.0 di d 
12 monthly rm mebnge 57/6 


Cabinets and speaker housing to choice 





CABINETS 
Where desired, we can offer a suitable selection 
to contain any of the above outfits. 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
The finest stocks of tape recorders and accessories 
in the south of England. See our specially-equipped 
showrooms. SEND FOR FULL LISTS. 


OVERSEAS CUSTOMERS 
We specialise in sending equipment to customers 
overseas. We attend to all formalities and a!low 
full rates of exchange. Transport is charged at cost. 


THE 
“«PHASE-IN” 





THE 
QUALITY 
SPECIALISTS 


cross-over filter; 
veneered cabinet. 


STANDARD (3 or 15 ohms) 
SUPER (15 ohms only) 


FROM 66 PHLASE-IN ”? 














TWEETER 


PUTS THE “ HIGH” INTO HIGH FIDELITY 


Will convert your present speaker to a modern high 
fidelity model at minimum cost. Complete with built-in 
no complicated wiring. 


SPEAKERS 


99, ASH BANK, BUCKNALL, STOKE-ON-TRENT 


GROUP No. 6 ‘THE ULTIMATE?® 
Here nothing has been spared to ensure the best possible of all 
outfits. Lowther Radio Unit £24 extra, or a Voigt-Hegelman 
Speaker in place of the ‘ Klipschorne ° £5.0.0 extra. 
GOODSELL ‘WILLIAMSON’ AMPLIFIER ry oe 0 
GOODSELL PREAMPLIFIER FOR ABOVE £22.10.0 
CONNOISSEUR 3-SPEED DE-LUXE MOTOR rive 
LEAK DIAMOND 78 & 334 PICKUPS ... 5. 1. 
* SPEAKER ... £145. 0.0 


VITAVOX ‘ KLIPSCHORN 
CASH PRICE €260. 8.0 


Or Deposit £86.10.0. Balance payable by arrangement. 
Cabinets to choice. Speaker in own housing 


~ CLASSIC ELECTRICAL S22" 





GROUP No. 1 ‘ ty hee QUALITY’ 
Particularly rec for flat-dwellers, this outfit offers 
exceptional value. It oh the owner to play 334, 45 and 
78 r.p.m. records. 

.S.R. REGENT MOTOR AND eapeped 


ROGERS MINOR AMPLIFIER... 
GOODMAN'S 102 P.M. SPEAKER 
CASH PRICE 


Or £10.0.0 deposit and 
12 monthly payments of 38/ “s 


Cabinets available to choice 
GROUP No. 4 ‘THE ASHBURTON’ 


Here is a de-luxe outfit with radio included, built on some of 
the highest known names for quality . ve whole world. 
RARD R.C ¥ 84 MOTOR & P.U. 18. 0.0 
LEAK bs 44 AMPLIFIER 

LEAK RI-SLOPE CONTROL UNIT 
LEAK RADIO TUNING UNIT.. ots 
VOIGT CORNER-HORN SPEAKER £64. 0.0 
CASH PRICE £158.0.0 


Or deposit £53.0.0 Balance £ I 0 /4 jo 


by 12 monthly payments of 
Longer terms by arrangement 
Cabinets to choice. Speaker in own housing 


GROUP No.5 ‘THE HUNTINGDON 
A superlative assembly of the very finest equipment. 

QUAD AMPLIFIER COMPLETE 

RADIO FEEDER UNIT for same 

CONNOISSEUR 3-SPEED MOTOR 

LOWTHER 78 and 334 PICKUPS 

ACOUSTIC RIBBON SPEAKER i 

CASH PRICE £199.17. 2199.17.0 


Or deposit £70.0.0 Balance £ 12/ I 0/0 


by 12 monthly payments of 
Longer terms by arrangement. 


Cabinets to choice. Speaker in own housing 





£9. 5.0 
£11.10.0 
£9.13.0 
230. 8.0 





£28. 7.0 
£12.12.0 
£35. 1.0 





RADIO EXHIBITON—We are showing some remarkable new HI-FI equipment at EARLS COURT, STAND No. 210 


352/364, LOWER ADDISCOMBE RD. 
ere SURREY. 


41-6042 
mbe 60 2 





Walnut 


£4.10.0 
£6.10.0 


THIS IS THE STYLUS 
THAT CUTS THE TRACK~ 


CETATES behave like wax 

under this special 
which costs only 2/6 more, in both 
types, than our standard cutter at 
21/- and LP cutter at 22/6. (Trade 
terms on request.) 
finest recordings in Great Britain 
and abroad are processed from 
masters cut with Colton styli. 


“hot stylus’ 


Many of the 


.. THIS 1S THE NEEDLE 
THAT PLAYS IT BACK 


To meet the exacting requirements 
of the record connoisseur, a needle in 
sapphire or ruby at 6/6 to 9/-, diamond 
(Standard 78, £3/15, LP £6/10, incl. tax). 
Osmi-iridium and cemented carbides 
also ~ ‘eo manufacturers’ enquiries 
invited. 











SEND STAMP FOR 
TRADE ENQUIRIES 


FULL DETAILS 
INVITED 





COLTON & CO. (LAPIDARIES) LTD. 


Walpole Road 


“s Collier’s Wood - S.W.I19 


el. LiBerty 6206 
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Announcement 





ELECTRIC ‘AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 
E-A-R 


MICROGRAM: 


We have much pleasure in announcing 
that by agreement with Messrs. 
COLLARO LTD. we have taken over 
the manufacture and distribution of 
the famous MICROGRAM Portable 
Electric Gramophones. 


A complete new range of MICRO- 
GRAMS fitted with the latest Collaro 
units and embodying many outstanding 
features will be exhibited on our Stand 
No. 22 at the National Radio Exhibition 
at Earls Court. 








PHONODISC LTD: 


Announce that as from Ist August, 
1953 the Company will be incorporated 
in Electric Audio Reproducers Ltd. to 
whom all enquiries should be referred. 


A new series of ‘‘ PhonoDisc ” 
Record Playing Equipment will very 
shortly be introduced ; the production 
and distribution of these instruments 
will be undertaken by Electric Audio 
Reproducers Ltd. 


Mr. Leonard Stone, who has been 
responsible for the design of the Record- 
ing and _ Reproducing Equipment 
marketed by the Company during the 
past 17 years, is joining the Board of 
Electric Audio Reproducers Ltd. as 
Managing Director. 


Our aim is to provide the record enthusiast with a wide selection of Record Playing 
Equipment, designed, manufactured and tested by experts. Our products will be available 
through all established retailers. 


PLEASE CALL AND SEE US AT STAND No. 22 
EARLS COURT, SEPT. 1st—12th 


ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 


Registered Office: 1 HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 


Works and Service: STATION APPROACH, MORTLAKE, S.W.14 


All Enquiries to 
Head Office: 17 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS, MORTLAKE, S.W.14 


Phone: PROspect 4466 
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GOLDEN 


‘THE BEST ON RECORD 





duction 


We invite you to bring your favourite records and hear them on 
the world’s leading apparatus. We stock and demonstrate : 


ACOUSTICAL, LEAK, DECCA, 
SOUND SALES, ROGERS, CONNOISSEUR, 
WHARFEDALE, etc. 


HAVE YOU HAD YOUR COPY OF WEBB'S NEW 52-PAGE CATALOGUE? 
It costs 1/- post free, including registry for our unique information service 








WEBB’S RADIO 
14 SOHO ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.! Tel. 
Shop Hours : 9 a.m.—5.30 p.m. 


: GERrard 2089 
Sats. 9 a.m.—I p.m. 
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IGH-FIDELITY Amplifiers such as our 

own “N.S.P.”’ models are naturally on 

their very best behaviour when the 

ancillaries . . . motor, pickup, speaker, etc. 

. « . are of comparable excellence. We 

> can confidently recommend the following— 

available by return post from our stocks of high-quality 

components : 

CONNOISSEUR 
3-spd. Deck. 


GOODMANS SPEAKERS 
Axiom 150 Mk. 2...... £13 11 


B.S.R. PLAYERS 
—- a bev 


m ae 2 20 

_ Ree £10 8 8 
3-spd. _— 2 Decca 

SS eee £1217 8 
eum Pee om . £1610 3 


GARRARD AUTO-CHANGERS 
R.C.80, less Head 41s 3 3 
R.C.75A, less Head.. £13 10 0 


HIGH FIDELITY 
FEEDERS 
Variable Selectivity, 3-Band, £16-10 
Superhet, L.M.S., £12-14 
S/H Pre-Set, 3-Station, £8-4 
T.R.F. Pre-Set, 3-Station, £7-0-9 


+> 


N.S.P. Precision Scratch Filter, 
59/6 


WHARFEDALE a, 
W.12.CS £13 
Golden 10 C.S.B....... £8 : 
SuperS5and8CS/AL £6 13 

£4 12 


G.P.20 (Std. or LP) £3 1 
Spareheadsforabove £2 0 
G.P.30 LP/Std 6 1 


DECCA 
XMS, Magnetic. 9 5 


REMOTE CONTROL & PRE-AMP. UNIT 


Voltage gain of 10. Independent bass and treble a. LP correc- 
tion and V/C with on/off switch. Ideal for W/W and Williamson amps. 
Completely enclosed. Size 114 in. by 34 in. by 3 in. £5 7s. 6d. 


Nusound Products 


(DEPT. C.2.) 136 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone No. GERrard 8845 


Hours of Business: 9 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Saturdays 9-1 p.m. 











SPECIALISED LOUDSPEAKER 
ENCLOSURES 


No. 3 — The HR.L.B 





This latest B.K. 
cabinet for use with 
8-in. loudspeaker 
units has magnifi- 
cent qualities of 
tone reproduction. 
*FULL BODIED 
CLEAN BASS 
%* WELL DIFFUSED 
TREBLE TONES 
*EXCEPTIONAL 
* PRESENCE’ 
The unusual 
dimensions 30° x 
30” x 9” and pleas- 
ing line, enhance 
the attractive 
appearance of 
the H.R.L.8— 
plus the advan- 
tage that it can 
be used against 
a flat wall. 


It is available in oak, walnut, mahogany, maple, or 
sycamore veneers, with contrasting colours if desired. 


Price £14.1O08. (carriage and packing extra) Come & hear for yourself ! 


— our —— = a 

: ‘ — igh fidelit 

Modified version for 10” units with cross-  Yawipment Ff neon j 
DAI 


it i i AILY—10.30-5.30 
over and H.F. pressure unit if desired. SATOMDAYS 10 36-1.00 


B. K. PARTNERS LTD. 


229 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.I 
(Entrance in Hanover St.) Phone : REGent 1051 
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Listen?!... 


.. records do sound better on 


3-SPEED 
AUTO-CHANGE 
ELECTRIC 
GRAMOPHONE 


Type W.125 


£29.19.9 


(including P.T.) 


. «+ fitted with the 

Garrard RC75A Changer, a high- 

flux elliptical speaker, and a specially designed amplifier, this 
model has more than ample power for normal needs ; it plays 
all types of records, and its amazingly lifelike tone with a 
minimum of distortion are some of the reasons for its 
ever-increasing popularity. Its price is lower than ever. 
Hear one for yourself to-day ! 


Send now for full details of the complete range (over 60 models) 
of “‘Volmar” Electric Gramophones and Record Players. 


ALL INSTRUMENTS FULLY GUARANTEED @ TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND EQUIPMENT LTD. 


141 HIGH STREET, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. Phone: EALING 1413 
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DEMONSTRATIONS 
DAILY 


Between 
9—5.30 


Saturdays 
9-1 


A.D.S. 


SUPER QUALITY 


83 WATT AMPLIFIER 


Push-Pull 6V6s 15 db neg. feed back 25-18,000 cps + ‘I/db Hum Level—80db at 
64 watts. Bass boost—Treble boost and cut : LP correction : Provision radio 
feeder unit. 

BUILT & TESTED 16 gns. 


The above Amplifier can now be supplied in kit form 
wt Complete with fully illustrated instruction book £13 . 13 .0 


METAL COVERS SUPERHET FEEDER 


‘ P Three wavebands—B8A Valves 
complete with carrying handle, 7 ks band width. Wired com- 
can now be supplied plete and tested. 


0 gns. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


—(Dept. G.) a 
18 Tottenham Court Road, 
LONDON, W.lI 
/ Museum 4539 Museum 2453 
Shop Hours : 


Monday to Friday 9—5.30 p.m. 
Saturdays | p.m. 


yes 
Oe ies fy. 


Elta 











ow anit 


@ A Magnetic Turnover Cartridge with high out- 
put and cantilever styli. ~ 


Entirely new principle. (Pat. applied for.) 
Output comparable to crystal pick-ups. 


Cantilever styli give minimum record wear and 
eliminate needle-talk. 


Styli easily replaceable. 


Smooth extended frequency response on both 
standard and LP records. 


The ideal replacement Cartridge for 3-speed 
changers and units. 


No. 200 Price £1 10s. Od. 
P. Tax 9s. 9d. 


GOLDRING PICK-UP HEAD 


A new ,design of Pick-up 
Head for converting acoustic 
gramophones to electrical 
reproduction. 


No. 185 
Price 18s. Od. 
P. Tax 5s. 10d. 


GOLDRING SAPPHIRE NEEDLES 


} | 


Type S.1 TypeS.2 Type S.3 


High Grade Sapphires of out- 
standing value. 


PRICE 4s. 6d. 
P. Tax ls. 6d. 


For full technical details write to : 


ERWIN SCHARF 


49-51a DE BEAUVOIR ROAD 
LONDON, N.1 
Telephone : CLIssold 3434 
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_ STIFF CARDBOARD 
| RECORD COVERS 


OF 

QUALITY AND FINISH 
ALL SIZES 
VARIOUS COLOURS 
PLAIN OR PRINTED 
SEND FOR DETAILS 
TO THE MANUFACTURERS 
HENRY ELWIN LTD. 
PLUMPTRE STREET 
NOTTINGHAM 


W fal TNT LEGIL, GRAMOPHONE RECORD COVERS, ALBUMS, CASES, Etc. 


SUPPLIED TO THE TRADE FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 

















THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
RECORD SUPPLEMENT 


Subscriptions for the 1953 issue 
of our RECORD SUPPLEMENT 
now being accepted, 10/6 yearly. 
Remittance to ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
49 Ebrington Rd., Kenton, Middlesex 


The Gramophone Shop, Inc. 


: (No branches anywhere) 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK I7, N.Y. 














THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20 Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER 8589 


WE BUY RARE RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR FINE COLLECTORS’ SPECIMENS 
ON G & T, FONOTIPIA, ODEON, BERLINER. 
EARLY MUSIC HALL ARTISTS, OLD RECORD CATALOGUES 
BEFORE 1910. ALSO RARE FOREIGN VOCALS ON 
POLYDOR, ODEON, FRENCH H.M.V., ELECTROLA. 
WE SELL RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. A SUPERB LIBRARY 
OF CONNOISSEUR TREASURES ON ALL FAMOUS MAKES. 














The Gramophone Exchange L“ 


HAVE FOR SALE 


5,000 slightly-used Gramophone Records of good music— 
Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber Music, Complete 
Operas, Society Editions, etc.—in perfect condition at 
about half the usual cost. 

We also have a stock of slightly-used Long-Playing 


Records available at prices substantially below their 
usual cost. 








Records of = music taken in part-exchange if these are in 
jon. 


perfect cond " 
121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue - London, W.C.2 
Telephone : TEMPLE BAR 3007 


Hours: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 1! o'clock Thursdays. 4 p.m. Saturdays. 














FOR THE CALLER—A FINE, VARIED, AND CONSTANTLY 
SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


CHANGING SELECTION. 
Catalogue issued Regularly 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 











L.P. RECORDS POST FREE 


Each record packed guaranteed in perfect condition. All makes supplied, including 
Decca, Nixa, Brunswick, Capitol, Oriole, and the new H.M.V., Columbia, etc. 


L. & H. CLOAKE 


334 HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM, S.W.16. Phone : STR 7304 
SOUTH LONDON’S LARGEST RECORD DEALERS 








RECORDS BY POST 


Classical, Popular and Jazz— All Makes— All Speeds 
TAX FREE TO OVERSEAS READERS ALL INSPECTED AND SECURELY PACKED 
All Makes of Record Playing Equipment in stock. 


AGATE & CO. 


183 STOKE NEWINGTON CHURCH ST., LONDON, N.I6 
Established 1869 Phone : CLI 2991 








CABINETS MADE TO ORDER 


ANY SIZE OR FINISH 
CALL OR SEND DRAWINGS FOR QUOTATION 


B. KOSKIE (Dept. F.), 72-76 Leather Lane, Holborn, E.C.1 


Phone : CHANCERY 6791-6792 


CARDBOARD RECORD COVERS 


For 7’, 10” and 12” Records 
Supplied plain and printed 
Full details from 
M. YOUNG & COMPANY 


194 DRAYTON PARK, LONDON, N.5 Tel. : CANonbury 2296 














A. T. FURLONG & SONS 
40 DEPTFORD BRIDGE, LONDON, S.E.8 
RECORDS AND MUSIC BY POST 
WHY NOT AVAIL YOURSELF OF OUR],VERY LARGE STOCKS 


H.M.V., DECCA, PHILIPS, VOX, NIXA, etc. 
(Tideway 1189) 








ORDER FORM 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX. 


I enclose my subscription for 14s. (or 16s. including Index) 
for one year, post free. Subscription to U.S.A. $2.50, beginning 


number. 





Copies of The ‘‘ Gramophone’ are obtainable from Newsagents and Railwa 
Bookstalls throughout the country. . 














QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out Printed 
and attached to any inquiry, together with stampea General 
addressed envelope if a personal reply is desired 
relating to matter editorial or technical. It does not 
refer to display or classified advertisements. 

Available until August 30th. 





amophone Publications Ltd. 


Gibbs & Bamforth Ltd., St. Albans, and Published by the Proprietors, 
Eb Road, Re 


mton, Middlesex. 
MADE IN ENGLAND. 


49 
Telephone: Wordsworth 2010. 
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Connoisseur’ 


3-Speed Moter 


Test this new motor at your earliest opportunity. 
You will find it possesses all the qualities you 
have been looking for. 

12-in. turntable, 333, 45 and 78 r.p.m. syn- 
chronous motor, virtually vibrationless. Suitable 
for standard, transcription, and micro-groove 
recordings. 

Input voltages : 200-250 A.C. 50 cycles 
110 volts, 50 or 60 cycles to order. 


‘ee 


Price (without pickup) £16.10.0 Plus £5.7.3 P. Tax 


Overseas Agents : 


co S. AFRICA : W. L. Procter (Pty) Ltd., 63 Strand Street, Cape Town 
AUSTRALIA : J. H. Magrath & Co. (Pty) Ltd., 208 Little Lonsdale St., 


3-Head Pickup 


The Connoisseur Super Lightweight Pickup. 
Extremely low mass at needle point (4.5 m.g. only) 
allowing for reduction in downward pressure to 
8/10 grams for standard recordings, and 4/6 
grams for micro-groove recordings. 


Melbourne. 


CANADA : The Astral Electric Co., Ltd., 44 Danforth Rd., Toronto, 13, 


Ontario. 


NEW ZEALAND : Turnbull & Jones Ltd., H/O, 12/14 Courtenay Place, 


Wellington. 


HONG KONG : The Radio People, Ltd., 31 Nathan Road, Hong Kong 


g 
PRICES with one Head £4.10.0, Plus £1.9.3 P.T. A R Ss u GDEN & CoO 
Extra Heads each £2.10.0, plus 16/3 P-T, ° © ” 


Spare Armature with sapphire 10/3, 
plus 3/4 P.T. 


WELL GREEN LANE, BRIGHOUSE, YORKSHIRE 


(ENGINEERS) LIMITED 
Telephone: Halifax 69169 











rs, 
aX. 





CITY SALE 
& EXCHANGE Ltd. 


The High Fidelity Specialists 
Offer the following from stock : 


LEAK TL/i2 amplifier and Vari-slope preamp 
Vari-selectivity superhet Tuner 6-24 K/CS 
Diamond L/P Pickup “ ‘ise be 
P.U. transformer for above 


DECCA. Deccalian Record Reproducer, perfect 

2-speed Record Player, portable case, 2 XMS heads 

Corner horn speaker mus mas es eon 

4 x} projection Television, with screen 

33 r.p.m. Record Player, list 9 gns. sia ies ane 

3-speed Walnut case player, 2 mag. heads, list 2! gns. os 
WHARFEDALE. W/I5/C/S speaker and Super 5 with crossover 

handsome corner cabinet, sandfilled one its one 

Super 12 C/S AL speaker unit 

10” Bronze speaker ... * 

Super 8 C/S Al speaker 

W IS/C/S 15” unit... . see ae sas — se 
SALEX 10” reflex speaker cabinet, veneered walnut de luxe model 

12” reflex speaker cabinet ... a7 ea re aes eae 

Console cabinet to house Leak or other amplifiers, cut out to 

your requirements, walnut finish sae ae ove 

LOWTHER. P.M.2 Hi-flux pressure unit speaker ae 0 

L.E.S. 5-valve, 3-wave hi-fi Tuner unit, magic eye o is 23 15 
LANE Mark IV Tape Deck ... a ie one sibs ae 17 10 
ELPICO 5-valve push pull tape deck amplifier... ne 16 16 


Let us take’your existing equipment in part exchange for the latest 
type. Write giving details of your apparatus, and requirements. 


@COwMCS Cawo? 


eoooo o oo coace 





Any New equipment over £10 in value, supplied on our 
Easy Payment Scheme. One-third deposit, and the 
balance over 6, 12, or 18 months. Write for details. 


93-94 FLEET STREET 


LONDON, E.C.4 (Ludgate Circus) Phone: Central 9391 























And still they come... 


VERY other post brings a further batch of enthusiastic 
letters. Our D5/8BN AMPLIFIER has won country- 

wide acclaim, and from all available reports it 

most certainly meets the demands of the 

most exacting hi-fi enthusiasts. A more 

recent selection of testimonials is 

reproduced—and we are quite 

prepared to show you 

the originals at 

any time on 


Individually 
constructed and 
guaranteed for | year 


Price £9- 15-0 
including 10 in. speaker 


All sent carriage paid to your home. Models for 

AC or AC/DC. Please specify voltage when ordering. 

. @ NOTE : Aswe have now arranged more convenient facilities you are 

strongly urged to CAIL FOR A DEMONSTRATION or SEND 
S.A.B. for BROCHURE “‘G’’ 

CHARLES BRITAIN (RADIO) LTD. 

11 UPPER SAINT MARTINS LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 

(1 minute from Leicester Square Station, Cranbourn Street) 

TEMple Bar 0545 


Open All Day Saturday. Shop Hours: 9to6p.m. (9to | p.m. Thursday). 
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RECORDS 














THE BRILLIANT YOUNG TENOR OF THE NEW YORK “MET” 





Giuseppe di Stefano 


sings “COME BACK TO SORRENTO” and “CATARI, CATARI” (CORE ’NGRATO) - - - 





DA 2043 





THE MELACHRINO 
STRINGS 


The Sword and the Rose 
La Volta 
(Both inspired by Walt Disney’s film 
** The Sword and the Rose’’) 
B 10519 


EDDIE MACDONALD. 
The Bridge of Sighs 
When you hear Big Ben 
B 10520 


ROBERT WILSON 


The dashing White Sergeant 
The northern lights of Aberdeen 
B 10521 


DON CAMERON 


All of me; Lassoo_ B 10524 


SUNNY GALE 


Send my baby back to me 
Teardrops on my pillow 
B 10522 





Swing Music (1953) Series 
DUKE ELLINGTON 


| & HIS FAMOUS ORCHESTRA | 


No. 5 Time’s a-wastin’ 


_ (Signature tune of the B.B.C. Jazz Club) 


No. 6 (Otto make that) Riff Staccato 
B 10523 


| KEN MACKINTOSH 


HIS SAXOPHONE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Plymouth Sound; Crew Cut 
BD 1293 


SID PHILLIPS 
AND HIS BAND 
Hot lips, Foxtrot 
High jinks, Quickstep 
BD 6147 


XAVIER CUGAT 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Say “Si Si”; Quizas, Quizas 
B 10525 


| VAUGHN MONROE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Small World; Don’t you care 
B 10526 


JOHN PARIS 


Queen of Tonga 
You won’t be satisfied (Until you break 
my heart) B 10527 


EDDIE FISHER 


Just another polka 
When I was young (Yes, very young) 
B 10528 


FRANKIE VAUGHAN 


Look at that girl 
Send my Baby back to me 
B 10529 
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